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which ſeemed neceſſary to preſerve the Spirit 
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1 thoughts having ba 
from the Rudy and diſquilition of | 
| thoſe truths which have the political good - . 
of the ſtate for their object; and being no 
longer obliged to fix any attention on thoſs' 


particular arrangements of the public n. 


Tar , far the wan of employment. 
3 ee 


N 


i INTRO DHU CTION. 


' 


3 ſometimes formed the deſign of tracing 
my ideas of men and characters; I ima- 
gined that long experience in the midſt of 

thoſe active ſcenes which diſcover the paſ- 
 fions, had taught me to know them well; 
but elevating my views, my heart was filled 
with a different ambition, and a defire to 
reconcile the ſublimeſt thoughts with thoſe 
meditations from which I was conſtrained 
to withdraw myſelf. Guided by this ſen- 
timent, I remarked, with ſatisfaction, that 
there exiſted a natural connection between 
the different truths which contribute to the 
our paſſions frequently attempt to diſunite 
them; but to the eye of an attentive ob- 
ſorver, they have all one common origin. | 
From a fimilar affinity, the general views 
of adminiſtration, the ſpirit of laws, mo- 
rality, and religious opinions, are h 
connected; and it is by carefully preſervirig . 
8 an alliance ſo beautiful, that we raiſe a 
rampart round thoſe works, which are 
deſtined for the proſperity of ſtates OS: 
| tranquillity of nations. | , 
7: „„ 5 55 
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INTRODUCTION, * 
One could not have taken an active part 


in the adminiſtration of public affairs; or 


made it the object of ſtedfaſt attention; 
one could not have compared the ſeveral © 


relations of this great whole, with the na- 
tural diſpoſitions of minds and characters; 
nor indeed obſerved men in a perpetual ſtate 


of rivalry and competition, without per- 


ceiving, how much the wiſeſt governments 
need ſupport from the influence. of that in- 
viſible ſpring which acts in ſecret on the 
conſciences of individuals. Thus whilſt I 


am endeavouring to form ſome reflection 


on the importance of religious opinions, I 

am not ſo far removed from my former ha- 
bit of thinking as may, at the firſt glance, 
be imagined; and as in writing on the ma- 
nagement of finances, I omitted no argus 
ment to prove that there is an intimate con- 
nexion between the efficacy of governments, 
and the wiſdom with which they are on- 


ducted; between the virtue of princes, and, 
the confidence of their ſubjects, I think I # 
am {till proceeding in the fame train of len- | 


ciment ans reflection, when ſtruck with. | 


* | that 


* | 


„ INTRODUCTION. 
that ſpirit of indifference which is fo gene- ; 


ral, I endeavour to refer the duties of men 
. to thoſe principles which afford them the 


| wor n er 


a . 
great nation, and run over the circle of our 
political ſocieties, we approach nearer per- 
haps to thoſe ſublime ideas which bind 
the general ſtructure of mankind to that 
infinite and Almighty Being, who is tbe 
firſt grand cauſe of all, and univerſal moyer 0 
of the univerſe, In the rapid courle of an 
>, - _ _ ative adminiſtration, indeed one cannot 
=: | indulge fimilar reflections; but they are 
1 8 forming and preparing themſelves in the 
mu.aſt of the tumult of buſineſs, ind the 
ace of retirement enables us to 


Ar | 725 be 2 which Gene * and 
* confuſion, ſeems the ſeaſon moſt favaurable 

N to meditation ; and if any remembrance, or 

cok retroſpective views of what is paſt ſhould | 

1 71 W melancholy, you 

: will - 
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will be involuntarily led back to contempla- 
tions which border on thoſe ideas with 
a Which you have been long converiant. It ' 
is thus the mariner, after having renounced . 
| the dangers of the ſea, ſometimes ſeats, — _ > 
himſelf on the beach, and there, a more 
tranquil obſerver, conſiders attentively the 
| boundleſs ocean, the regular - ſucceſſion of FS 
the waves, the impreſſion of the winds, Ea 
the flux and reflux of the tide, and that 
magnificent firmament, where, during the 
night, among lights innumerable, hediſtin= '. = 
llivs tha hcl? point, whanh, Gr 08:6 "= 
£ e N RY 


h 11 is in rainy in thoſe hight ttions under 
government, to intereſt yourſelf about the 
buappineſs of mankind in general; it is in 
Vain, that, penetrated with a juſt reſpect for - 
| the important duties of office, a public 
character ſhall dare to take in hand the __ © 
cauſe of, the people, and inceflantly apply F , a 
himſelf to the defence of the weak, 1+ „ 
poſition to the attacks of the powerful ; he 
r abili- 
5” | v3 8 de, 


) 0 p 
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| ths; thor Hike are hed, ie 
W- -. ſovereignty itſelf. Pity for the diſtreſſes of 
= the individual is checked by the law of 
5 civil rights; benevolence by juſtice; and 
| liberty by its own abuſes : you perpetually 
behold merit ſtruggling with patronage, 
| honour” with fortune, and patriotiſm with 
* the intereſt of the individual. There is no 
ſuch thing as real diſintereſtedneſs in the 
paſſions, only by fits and ſtarts; unleſs 
great circumſtances, or vigorous virtue in 
an adminiſtration, forcibly renewed the 
idea of public good, a general langour 
would take place in every mind, and ſociety 
F ane: coal -maſs of 
oppoſite intereſts, which the ſupreme au- 
chority keeps within bounds for the main- 
tenance of peace, without any iriqujetude 
about real harmony, or any revolution fa- 
vourable to the manners or box. Aren 
N 7 15 . 


| * From . 1 
| Mok continually recurring, à mi- 
niſter, 3 of a 9 mind, is in- 
: ceſſantly 


— 
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| ceſſantly called back to the idea of imper --- 
fection; he will, - undoubtedly, be ſorry, , *<.., 
hen he ſees the great diſproportion which * 
- exiſts between his duty and his powers; and 
2 he will ſometimes grieve and be diſcouragedgs "0 
at perceiving the obſtacles he muſt ſurmount, © 
and the difficulties he muſt oyercome: gñje 
raiſes, with labour and care, banks on be 
ſtrand, the waters ſwell, their courſe be- 3 
comes more rapid, and the firſt precautions | 
rendered inſufficient, oblige him to have re. 
courſe to new works, which, thrown down 
in their turn, hurry on a continued ſuc- 
ceſſion of fruitleſs toil and uſeleſs attempts. 
What then would be the- conſequence, if 
once the ſalutary chain of religious ſenti- 
ments were broken ? What would he the 
ecerent, if the action of that powerful ſpring 
were ever entirely deſtroyed? You would 
ſoon ſee every part of the ſocial ſtructure 
tremble from its foundation, and the hand of 
e W _ 


e DRE i097 Ari 
"ng | 1 80 The 
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The ſovereign, and the laws which are 
the i interpreters of his wiſdom, ſhould have 
two grand objects, the maintenance of public 
order, and the increaſe of private happineſs. 

But to accompliſh both, the aid of religion 
is abſolutely neceflary. The ſovereign can- 
not influence the happineſs of individuals, 
but by a general ſolicitude; becauſe the ſen- 
timents which ſpring from the different 
characters of men, or merely from the cir- 
cumſtances of their reſpective fituations, 
are independent of him. Neither can he 
enſure the preſervation of public order, but 
by rules and inſtitutions, which are only ap- 
pflicable to actions, and „ e ohh 
fitively proved. It is neceſſary alſo that 
the laws ſhould extend their influence to 
Idciety in a uniform manner; they ſhould 
always have a tendency to diminiſh the 
number of diſtinctions, ſhades, and modifi- 


| cations, that are to be found in the actions 


of men; in ſhort, to prevent thoſe abuſes 
WRC 


—— ave 


INTRODUCTION a 
+ Such are the bounds of ſovereign autho- 
rity, and ſuch the neceflary developement of 


its means and powers. Religion, to attain 
the ſame ends, employs other motives eſſen- 


tially different: firſt, it is not in a vague 
and general manner, that ſhe influences the 
happineſs of mankind; it is by addrefling | 
all men individually; by penetrating the 
heart of every human being, and pouring 


into at conſolation and hope; by preſenting | F 


to the imagination every thing that can in- 
ſenſibly lead it captive ; by taking poſſeſſion 
of mens ſentiments ; by occupying their 
thoughts ; and by availing herſelf of this 
_ dominion over them, to ſuſtain their courage, 
and to afford them comfort under their af- 
flictions and diſappointments, In this man- 


ner religion concurs to maintain good order, 


by means abſalutely diſtinct from thoſe of 
government; for ſhe not only governs aur 
actions, but even our ſentiments : it is with 
the errors and inclinations of each man in 
particular, that ſhe ſeeks to combat. Re- 
gion, in demonſtrating the preſence of the 
Deity, on alt occaſions, however ſectet,. ex 


. 


x . INTRODUCTION, | 

- erciſes an habitual authority over the con. 
ſciences of men; ſhe ſeems to aſſiſt them 

under the perturbations of fear, and yet at- 

tends them in their flight; ſhe equally no- 

tices their intentions, projects, and repent- 

ance; and in the method which ſhe takes, 

ſſems as undulating and flexible in all her 
motions, as the empire of the ee 

: Jnmorrable.and conſtrained. 


04 ſhould not, at preſent, extend theſe re- 
flections any further; but, if religion, in 
ſome meaſure, completes the imperfect work 
of legiſlation; if it ought to ſupply the in- 
ſufficiency of thoſe means which govern- 
ment is under the neceſſity of adopting, 
the ſubject I propoſe to treat of ſeems not 
föbreign to thoſe objects of meditation, which . 
5 us: of udininiſtration. ugg to com- 


W 


7 1 well know, that it is impofible to ex- 
Plain the importance of religion, without, 
at the ſame time, fixing the attention on 
tha truths on which it depends; and 


you . 


INTRODUCTION * 
you muſt alſo frequently touch on many 
ſubjects that are cloſely connected with the 
deepeſt metaphyſics. We are, at leaſt, 
obliged to ſeek for a defence againſt thoſe ar- 
guments which ſap the foundation of the moſt 

neceſſary opinions; by which the moſt im- 

paſſioned ſentiments have been diſcouraged ; 
by which ſome would reduce man to à ve- 

getable, make the univerſe the reſult f 
ee ee eee el 


. As Cotte Naber t e 1 

- jet was likely to lead me, I felt myſelf in- 

timidated; but I could not allow this to be 

a ſufficient reaſon for relinquiſhing my un- | 

dertaking ; and ſince the greater part of the 

_ "philoſophers of the preſent age are united 

in oppoſition to thoſe opinions, which the 

light of 'nature ſeems to have rendered ſa- 
cred, it is become indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
to admit to the combat all that offer; nay, 

even to ſelect a champion from the main 
body of the army, when all the ſtrong ones 
are already gone over to the camp of the 
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There is nothing which ſeems to engroſs 
the attention of mankind more than meta- 


phyſical enquiries, for it is by thinking 
alone they can be fathomed; the light 
gained by acquired knowledge is, in ſome 


meaſure, loſt in thoſe obſcure depths which 
it is neceſſary to ſound, and that immenſe 
ſpace which it is neceſſary to traverſe. 


Thus, it were better, perhaps, that each 


ſhould enter by chance into theſe labyrinths, 


. - where the paths, already traced, lead to no 


one determined point. I have, beſides, 


_ often obſerved, that, even for thoſe \ re- 
ſearches, where the helps of ſcience are moſt 
.- uſeful, we ought ta ſet a certain value on 

the particular excurſion of each genius, 

Which ſeeks out for itſelf a way, and which, 


indebted. to nature alone for its pecplir, for- 


mation, preſerves in its progreſs a character 
of its own; it. is then, and then only, that 
we are not inveſted with the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of ſlaviſhneſs of thinking; but When, 
by devoting ourſelves to reflection, we coin 
cide with the opinions of others, this con- 
__ has mm—_ of ri in it, and 


INTRODUCTION. M 
the marks of imitation are not even recog- 
| . 1. TW n [ T4, <1 | . 


| In vain would man refit the imftefhm 


bf truth; in vain would he defend himſelf 


by a ridiculous indifference for ancient opi- 
nions; there never could be an idea more 
worthy to occupy eur meditations, there 
never could be an idea, on which we might 
be more fully permitted to expatiate, ac- 


| cording to our knowledge and penetration, 


than that ſublime one of a Supreme Being, 
and the relation we bear to him: an idea, 
which though far removed from us by its 
immenſity, every moment ſtrikes the ſoul | 
With minen, and _ the heart 
„Ne ins that there are intereſts 
which may be conſidered as patriotic by in- 
telligent and feeling beings ; and while the 


inhabitants of the Game country, and the 


ſubjects of the ſame prince, employ them- 
_ elves diligently in one common plan of 
defence, the citizens of the world ought to 


u INTRODUCTION. 


be inceſſantly anxious to give every new 
and poſſible ſupport to thoſe exalted opi- 
nions on which the true greatneſs of their 
exiſtence is founded, which preſerves the 
imagination from that frightful ſpectacle 
of an exiſtence without origin, of action 
without liberty, and futurity without 
hope: Thus after having, as I think, 
proved myſelf a citizen of France, by my 
adminiſtration, as well as my writings, I 
with to unite myſelf to a fraternity till 
| ee of 0s ee | 
race: it is thus, -without diſperſing. our 
ſentiments, we may be able nevertheleſs 25 | 
communicate ourſelves a great way off, and 
enlarge in ſome meaſure. the limits of our 
circle: glory be to our thinking faculties 
for it! To that ſpiritual portion of ourſelves: 
which can take in the paſt, dart into futu- 
rity, and intimately aſſociate itſelf with the 
deſtiny of men of all countries, and of all 
' ages, Without doubt, a veil. is. thrown | 
over the greater part of thoſe "truths; to 
which our curioſity would willingly attain ; 
but thoſe which a beneficent God has 
permitecd us to * are axphy ſufficient for 
e | our 


2 
* 3 1 ue 


INTRODUCTION. wr 
our guide and inſtruction; and we cannot, 
for a continuance divert our attention with- 
out a ſpecies of ſlothful negligence,” and a 
total indifference to the ſuperior intereſts of 


man. How little is every thing indeed. 


| when put in competition with thoſe medi- 


tations, - which give to our exiſtence 'a new - - 


extent, and which, in detaching us from 
the duſt of the earth, ſeem to unite our 


ſouls. to an infinity of ſpace, and our dura- 


tion of a day to the eternity of time! 
Above all, it is for you to determine, who. . 
have ſenfibility—who feel the want of a. 
Supreme Being, and who ſeek to find in 
him that ſupport ſo neceſſary to yo. WEeAk— 
neſs, that defender and that aſſurance, with- 
out which painful inquietude will be per- 


> & petually tormenting you, and troubling 


thoſe ſoft, tender affections which conſtitute 
"IIs 4x 4 8 
However, I muſt al "rs never 1 
haps was a period, when it was more eſſen- 
tially-.neceffary to recall to the minds of 
Hen, the importance of ſenti- 


ments; 


„* INTRODUCTION. , 
ments; at preſent. they are but prejudices, 
if we may credit the ſpirit of licentiouſneſs 
and levity ; the laws dictated by faſhion ; 
and mote particularly eſſential fince we have 
had philoſophical inſtructions, which excite = 
the various deviations of vanity, and rally 
6 . 


There is not e un- 
douhtedly, to which ideas more or leſs 
_ [myſtical have not been "annexed ; and of 
which the evidence has not been in 
5 proportion to the dictatorial language; and 
authoritative tone, which has been made 


uſe of in teaching and defending \\it ; as 


7 & g 


ſuch, one might at any given period have 
been tempted to diſpute «about, particular 
parts of . worſhip, which different. nations 
. have adopted; but it is principally in the 
prefent age; that a certain claſs of men has 
ſprung up, diſtinguiſhed for their wit and | 
talents ; and who, intoxicated by the facility 
with which they have gained à victory, 
have extended their ambition, and had the 
n to R 
of 
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adds no more to. the dominion of true reli- 5 

ious ſentiments, than the jeſts of a few 

licentious wits have effected a Nene oy” 

| ee rien. fans ; 


101 . 
1 equally danger · 


ous, that we muſt attempt to mark out our 
way; but as all, the opinions of men are 
ſubject to change; at preſent, when heit 
minds are more averſe to the maxiins of 
intolerance, it is religion itſelf that prinei- 
eee eee 
 dinfinution of it, that means ſupplying the 
deficiency ſeem to be already publicly pre- 
paring. For ſome tim paſt, we have heard 
ef nothing but the neeeſſity of; compoſing | 
a moral catechiſm, in which rgligigus prin- 


ciples ſhould not be introduced, as re- 


4 ſourſes that are now out of date, and when 
it is time they. were diſcarded. Without 
doubt theſe neee r 8 
fectually attacked, could they ever be re- 
preſented as totally uſeleſs for the mainte- 
N 9 

ons 
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leſſons of a political philoſophy, could. be 
ſubſtitated for thoſe ſublime ideas, Which, 


by the ſpiritual tie of religion, binds the 


heart and mind to the pureſt morality. at 


us now examine if we ſhould: gain any 
thing by the exchange; let us fee, if the. 


means they propoſe to employ can be put 


in competition with thoſe which ought: to 
be made uſe of; and, if they are more ſolid. 
and more efficacious ; let us ſee, if this 
new doctrine, which is recommended, will 


produce in the ſoul the ſame degree of con- n | 


_ folation; if it is calculated for thoſe 18 

which are poſſeſſed of ſenſibility; and, 
above all, let us attentively conſider, if it 
can be ſuitable to the meaſute of ĩatelli - 
gence, and the ſocial ſituation. of the greater 


part of mankind. In ſhort, in oonſidering 


the various queſtions, which in any man- 


ner, relate to the important ſubject we have 
undertaken to treat, let us not be afraid to 
reſiſt, as well as we can, the fooliſh ambi- 


tion of thoſe, who, availing themſelves of 
the ſuperiority of their underſtanding, with 


to deprive man of his dignity, to place him 
LM -+> + 6 on 


* 


x INTRODUCTION. 
on a level with the duſt under his feet, and 
make his foreſight a puniſhment :—melan- 
choly and deplorable deſtiny ! from which, 
however, we are permitted to "ſeek to de- 
fend ourſelves; cruel and diſaſtrous opi- 

nion ! which tears up by the roots every 
thing whieh ſurrounds it, which relaxes the 
moſt neceſſary bands, and, in an inſtant, 
% n e ee Nen e ; 


| chou God 3 hate, who 
| beneficient idea has ever filled my ſoul, 

if thou ever throweſt a look on thoſe ef- 
forts which man makes to approach thee,” 
ſuſtain my reſolution, enlighten my under- 
ſtanding, raiſe my thoughts, and reject not 
the defire I have to unite ſtill more, if 
poſſible, the order and happineſs of ſocicty, 
with the intimate and perfect conception of 
thy divinity, and the 1 _ of "oP on 
e ne ks 
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On the Comettion of Religious ph, 
us public Of 


E know not diſtineiy the origin, of 
VVmoſt political ſocieties ; but as ſoon 

as hiſtory exhibits men united in a national 
body, we perceive, at the ſame time, the 
eſtabliſhment of public worſhip, and the 

application of religious ſentiments, to the 

C oF: main- 


1 


% 
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— at: Abordin: 
tion, Religious ſentiments, by the ſanction 
of an oath, bind the people to the magiſ- 

trates, and the magiſtrates to their engage- 
ments; they inſpire a reverential reſpect for the 
obligations contracted between ſovereigns; 
and theſe ſentiments, ſtill more authorita- 
tive than diſcipline, attach the ſoldier to 
his commander; in ſhort, religious opi- 
nions, by their influence on the man- 
ners of individuals, have produced an in- 
finite number of illuſtrious actions and 
inſtances of heroical diſintereſtedneſs, of 
which hiſtory has tranſmitted: us the- re- 
membrance. But as we have ſeen 8 philo- 
ſophy ſpring vp among nations the moſt 
enlightened, anxioufly employed in depriv- 
ing religion of all that merited refpe&, diſ- 
ſertations on times far removed from us, 
and the various ſyſtems that they would 
endeavour violently | to aſſociate with reli- 
gion, would become an endleſs ſource of 
controverſy. It is then, by reaſoning alone, | 
"I that exerciſe of the _— which be- 
4 Tongs 


M4 
: 


\ 
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[tongs equally to all cbuntties and all ages, 
hat we can ſupport the cauſe which we 
have taken in hand to defend. There 8s, 
perhaps, ſomething weak and ſervile in dur 
wiſhing to draw aſſiſtance from ancient 
opinions y reaſum oupht not, like vanity, to 
adlorn herſelf with old parehments, and the 
diſplay of ' # genealogical tree; more digni- 
fied in her probesding, and proud of her 
immortal nature, {He oughtꝭ to derive every 
. thing” from: herſelf ; the! ould: diſregard 
paſt times, and be, if I may ee 
neee 
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Mae . S 
; ters of out age, to attack · even the utility of 
religion; and to ſeck to ſubſtitute, inſtead 
of its active influence, the inanimate inſtruc- 
tion of a political phioſbphUW. Religion, thy 
they, is a ſcaffold} fallen ittto tains; and it is 
high time to give to moralitya more ſolid ſup⸗ 
port. But what ſupport will that be? we 
muſt, in order to dſtover, and form a 
juſt ide& of it; diſüncth conſider the dif- 
| e e of action on Wicht depend = = 
C 4 „ the 
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the relations that ſubſiſt between men; and 

it will be neceſſary to eſtimate, afterwards, 

the kind and degree of aſſiſtance which we 
wy kata expect 1 a like ſupport. 


Mina that ieee ue 
efficacious aid of religion, we may cafily 
form an idea of the means that they will 
_ endeavour to make uſe of to attach men to 
the obſervance. of the rules of | morality, 
and to reſtrain the dangerous exceſſes of 
- their paſſions. | They would, undoubtedly, 
place a proper value on the connection 
which ſubſiſts between private and general 
Intereſt; they would avail themſelves of the 
authority of laws, and the fear of puniſh- 
ment; and they would confide ſtill more in 
the aſcendancy of public opinjon, and the 
ambition, that every one ought to have, of 
gaining the: eſtcem and confidence Ph, _ 


ol 


* apa: 8 different 
' motives; and firſt, attentively conſidering 
the union of private with public iatereſt, 

[i YH | let 


Oo Y 
us 4, 
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let us fee if this union is real, and if we 
can deduce from ſuch a en 58 | 
e ny A Yo ves 


ebene we fo ai les a pere 
N we ought not to conſider as an har- | 
of which we are witneſſes, and particularly 
the habitual contraſt of power and weak 
neſs, of ſlavery and authority, riches and 
- Inequality ; ſuch a motly piece could not 
form an ediſice een nen 
af its proportionns hleg 
men 31,298 ure 

Civil and . os bee 
n nature, and we cannot per- 
ceive its agreement, till we have deeply 
ſtudied, and formed to ourſelves thoſe re- 
flections which legiſlators had to make, and 
the difficulties that they had to ſutmount. 
It is then only, with the aſſiſtance of the 
- moſt attentive meditation, that we diſcover 
eſtabliſhed by ſocial laws, form, neverthe- 
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leſs, that ſyſtem of equilibrium, which is 
moſt proper to bind together an immenſe 

diverſity of intereſts; but. a great obſtucle 
to the influence of political morality is, the 
neceſſity of giving, for the baſis of the 
love of order, an abſtract and complicated 
the [ſcientific harmony of the whole have, 
oppoſed daily to the ſentiment of injuſtice 
and inequality, which ariſes from the aſpect 
of every part of the ſocial conſtitution, 
when we acquire. the knowledge of it, in 
a manner ſolitary and circumſcribed; and 
how limited is the number of thoſe; 'who 
can continually draw together all 4 _ 
2 of this en uh | 

* tf. 2d 227 *. 15 
ö — not bees wats lane 
lated ſocieties, that ſome ſhould enjoy, without 
labour or difficulty, all the conveniencies of 
life; and that others, and far the greater 
number, ſhould be obliged to earn, by the 
ſweat of their brow, a ſubſiſtence the moſt 


f canty, and a recompenſe the moſt confined, 


It is not 5 that ſome will 
find, 
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* affiftance” which | officious tenderneſs and 


fill can afford; whilſt others are reduced 
to partake, in public hoſpitals, the bare rex 
lief that humanity has provided for the in- 
digent. We cannot prevent ſome from be- 
ing in a ſituation to laviſh on their families 
all the advantages of a complete education; 
whilſt others, impatient to free themſelves | 
from a charge ſo heavy, are conftrained to 
watch eagerly for the firſt appearance of na- 
tural ſtrength, to make their children app 
to ſome proſitable labour. In ſhort, we 
cannot avoĩd perpetually contraſting the 
fplendour of magnificence with” the tatters 
which miſery diſplays. Such are the effects, 
inſeparable from the laws, reſpecting pro- 
perty. Theſe are truths, the principles of 
which I have had oceaſion to diſcuſs in the 
work which I compoſed on adhminiſtratibn 
and political œconomy; but I ought to re- 
peat them here; fince they are found cloſel 
connected with other general views. The 
eminent power of property is one of the 
ſocial inſtitutions, the influence of which 
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has the greateſt, extent ; this conſideration 
was applicable to the commerce of grain; 
it ought to be preſent to the mind, in diſ- 
quiſitions on the duties of adminiſtration z 
| and it is ſtill more important, when the 
queſtion is to be examined, what kind of 
moral inſtruction e 5 


N | 


* effect, 3 appertains to the nee 
of the laws of right, conftantly to introduce 
and maintain an immenſe. diſparity in the 
diſtribution of property; were it an eſſential 
pert of theſe laws, to reduce the moſt nu- 
merous claſs of citizens, to that which is 
imply the moſt neceſſary; the inevitable 
_ reſult of ſuch a conſtitution. would be, to 

nouriſh, amongſt men, a ſentiment of habi- 

tual envy and jealouſy. Vainly would you 

- demonſtrate, that theſe laws are the only. 
ones capable of exciting labour, animating 
induſtry, preventing diſorder, and oppoſing 
obſtacles to arbitrary acts of authority; all 
theſe conſiderations ſufficient, we grant, to 


fix the opinion and the will of the legiſla- 
— 


RELIGTOUS OPINIONS. 3 
the man thrown on the earth, without pro- 
perty, without reſources, and without 
hopes; and he will never render free homage 
to the beauty of the whole, when there is 
nothing for him but Os: ba pps 
| Men, in moſt of Ger political Feaſts 
ings, are deceived by reſemblances and ana- 
logies : the intereſt” of ſociety is certainly 
compoſed of the intereſts of all its mem- 
bers ; but it does not follow from this ex- 
plication,” that there is an immediate and 
conſtant correſpondence between the ge- 
neral and private intereſt; ſuch an approxi- 
mation, could only be applicable to an 
imaginary ' ſocial ſtate; and which we 

might repreſent as divided into many parts, 
of which the rich would be the” head; 
and the poor the feet and hands: but 
political ſociety is not one and the ſume 


body, except under certain relations, whilſt, 


telatiyely to other intereſts, it partakes ig 
as many ramifications of them as there are 
individualss. 


Theſe 
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_ - Thoſe conſiderations, to which we annex 

an idea of general intereſt, would be very 
often ſuſceptible of numberleſs obſervations ; 
but the principles, we are accuſtomed: to 
receive and tranſinit, in their moſt common 
acceptation ; and we diſcover not the mixt 
ideas which compoſe them, but at the mo- 
ment when we analyze the principles, in 
order to drawy conſequences from them, in 
like manner as we perceive not the variety 
of colours in a ray of light, till the moment 
we divide thern ths means of a prin. 


| The formation of f ſocial laws, liens 
fon, ought to appear one of our moſt ad- 
mirable conceptions ; but this ſyſtem is not 
fo united in all its parts, that a. ſtriking diſ- 
order would always be the neccſlary effect 
of ſome irregular movement: thus the man, 


Who violates the laws, does not quickly 


diſeover the relation of his actions with the 
inteteſt of ſociety; but at the inſtant en- 
Joys, or thinks to joy, the fruit of his uſur- 
8 Should 
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| Should a theatre be on fire, it is certainly. 
che intereſt of the aſſembly that every one 
go out with order; but if the people, moſt 
ſhould be able to eſcape ſooner from the 
danger, by forcing their way through the 
crowd which ſurrounds them, they weuld 
aſſuredly determine on this violence, unleſ 
a coercive - 2 prevented them z yet the 
order in ſuch cireumſiznces, would, potty 
an | idea more ſimple, and more diſtinR,- than 
is the univerſal importance of n 
Naa N n Ys 


ths its fanction obliges te, 
do conſider the whole; but the need which 
it has of power to carry its deerees into 
execution, proves evidently, that it de the 
adverſary of manz, eee in tho 
n. 47. RATA 


| 22 
| hope to be able to found: morality on the 


Con- 
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connection of private intereſt with that of 
the public; and if we imagine, that the 
empire of ſocial laws can be ſeparated from 
the ſupport of religion. The authority of 
theſe laws has nothing decifive for thoſe: 
who have not aſſiſted to eſtabliſh them; and 
vbwere we to give to the hereditary diſtinctions 
af property an origin the moſt remote, it is 
no leſs true, on this account, that the poor 
fucceeding inhabitants of the earth, ſtruck 
with the unequal diviſion of its rich do- 
mains, and not perceiving the limits and 
lines of ſeparation traced by nature, would 
have ſome right to ſay; theſe compacts, theſe 
partitions, this diverſity of lots, which pro- 
cares to ſome abundance" and repoſe; to 
others, poverty and labour; all this legiſla- 
mon, in ſhort, is only advantageous to a 
ſmall number of 'privileged men; and we 
will not ſubſcribe to it, unleſs compelled: 
by the fear of perſonal danger. What are 
then, they would add, theſe ideas of right 
and wrong, with which we are entertained ? 
What are theſe diſſertations on the neceſſity 
. 8 and of 
8 obſerving 


. obfrying wee? Our mind bende not -to 
thoſe. principles, which, - general 8 


become particular in practice. , We find 


ſome fatisfaQtion ,and . compenlation, when 
che idea of virtue, of ſubmiſſipn, and of ſa- 
ciſioe, are united, to religious ſentiments; 
when we beljeys we ſhall, render an:account 
of our actions to a Supreme Being, whole 
laws and will; we: adore,, and from whotn 
we have received every ching, hee 
approbation preſents itſelf to our eyes, as a 
motive of emulation,” and an objec of re- 


oor ſpeculations and our hapes terminata, 


what reſpect owe we then to tho whom = 
nature has formed our equals ? To thoſe 


my ſprung from lifeleſs clay, ig æturn to 
with us, and $9 be laſt fer ever in 


it again 
the fame duſt? They haue only inveated. 


dhe bows '0 juſtice, to Waere 


7 devel, or, at leaſt, preſent us with/a parti- 


D 
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compenſe: bat if the cammcted haunde af 
Ute limit the narrow oircle in which all eur 
in taraſt ought te cenſine itſelf, where all 
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tion leſs unequal, and we ſhall then be able 
to conceive, that the obſervance of the laws 
of right is of importance to us; till then, 
we ſhall have juſt motives for 'being the 
enemies of civil order, which we find" 16 
diſadvantageous; and we do not com- 
prehend how, in the midft of ſo many gra- 
tifications which excite our envy, it is, in 
the nts of crown et ee 
IO Shownee then. * - | 
, i d aging: k 
-/Sbok ie de Bee lahgibie which men, | 
err with the diſtfeſs of their 
"ſituation, would not fail to uſe; or thoſt 
| who, merely in a ſtate of habitual inferiority, 
found themſelves continually hurt by the 
W Gb pa a moe | 
75 * artet 4838 C21) 


"We; , 


"wp - It would nat be an eaſy taſk e 
theſe ſentiments, by endeavouring to paint 
forcibly the vanity of pleaſure in general, and 


|  the/illuſion'of moſt of thoſe objects which 
captivate our ambition, and the apathy 


which follows in their train. Theſe reflec- 
tions, without doubt, have their weight 


8 
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and efficacy; but if we attentively conſider 
the ſubject, every thing that deſerves the 
name of conſolation” in this world, cannot 
de addreſſed with any advantage; but to 
minds prepared for mild ſentiments, by an 
idea of religion and of piety,” more or leſs 
diſtin& ; we candot, in the ſame manner, 
relieve the barren and fetocious deſpondency 
of an unhappy and envious man, Who has 
thrown fur behind him all hope. Concen- 

- tred in the bare intereſts of a liſe, which is 
for him eternity, and the univerſe itſelf; 
it is the paſſion of the moment which en- 


from it; he has not the means to catch' 
any vague idea, nor of being content; and 
as even reaſon has need, every inſtant, of 


ſlaves him, and nothing can diſengage him 


the aid of the imagination, he cannot be 


encouraged, ee, e F 
8 en e ea 128 

* „ne dne 
- Beſides, if we e erb N 
| that the allotments of happineſs and mũſery 
are more equal than we imagine; if we 
n that labour is pr 
ann he ©, ferable 


7 
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ſerable to idlenefs ; if we can ay; with 


dudes. often accompany wealth, and that 
contentment of mind appears do be the 


truth, that erabarraſſments and ingue- 


portion of the middle ſtate of life wo 
ought to acknowledge, at the ſhme time, 


that theſe ais are only perfectly juſt: in 


the eyes of the moraliſt, who conſiders 


man in a comprehenſive point of view, n 
Who makes bis Caleulation upen a whole _ 


life : but, in the reeurrence of our daily de- 


- fires and hopes, it is impoſſible to excite to 
| Labour by the /expeCtation of fortune, and 
detract, at che ſame time, this fortune, in 


decrying the pleaſures and conveniences that 
it procures. Theſe ſubtle ideas, without 
ercepting thoſe which may be deſended. 
exh never be applicable to rbal circum 


| 92s zend if we Sometimes ult with face. 


ceſs ſuch kind f reſlectioms to alleviatt un- 


availing forrow and regret, it is when we 


ere 2 . 4 T 
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8 Agen eee bo pre- 


orb all dhe well known-refleGions, on the 
nen e 4 apparent, 
07 z 


N 
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res eos. „ 
| Apparent,” Put deluGve” advantiges of rank 
and fortune,” we anno Luer uncub. 


— as e eee inequality of 
the / different contact which the rieb 
make with the poor; it might" de aid, 


in thoſe" monieats,/” chat one portion of = 


mankind was formed only for the con- 
|  vetiience of 'andther;; "the poor man facri- 
- Keep his time and his Rretigth to multiply = 
_ the rich” gritifications of every 

Kit ; "and hey When be gives in exchange 
the moſt ſcanty ſubfiſtenee, does nat de. 
prive himſelf of any thing; fince the ex- | 
dent ef his phyſical wants is bounded by 
_ the laws of sture: duality then "is only 
re-eſtabliſhed by the laffitude and apathy 5 


 which'the enjoyment even of pleature pro- 2 


duces. But theſe diſguſts compoſe the back 
ground in the picture of life; the pegple 
petecive them got; and 4 they” have 'only | 
been ted' with want, they cannot 
J . 
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pri world, we ſhould. 


on every individual, for the facrifice that 
all the members of ſociety have made; 
Dans * — to e every 
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Will any one imprudently fay, that if 


the diſtinctions of property are an obſtacle 
to the eſtabliſhment of a political ſyſtem of 
morality, we ought, therefore, to labour 
to deſtroy them? But if in paſt ages, when 
the different degrees of talents and know- 


ledge were not ſo uncqual, men were 


not able to preſerve a:community of poſſeſ- | 
fions, can you imagine, that theſe pri- 
mitive relations could be re- eſtabliſhed at 
a time when the ſuperiority of rank and 
power is enforced by the en 5 
e ene 1 Sy 

Beſides, whe He 
zould have introduced 
the. moſt exact diviſion, of the various poſ- 


ſeſſions eſteemed by men, it would. ſtill be 


neceſſary,” to preſerye a ſyſtem of real equa- 


lity, that every one ſhould execute faith- 


fully the duties impoſed on him by uni-. 
verſal morality; ſince this is incumbent 


citizen 
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tizen. in particular, for the reſtriction to Be, 
which ich he ſubmits himſelf. A 5 
Tt is effential to obſerye fill further, that 4 
it is not only perſonal intereſt, when clearly 
underſtood, which ought to be annexed 
to the idea of public order; it is the 
ſame intereſt when led. aſtray by the paſ- ng 
_fions,. then a mere guide is no longer ſuf- / 
ficient ; a yoke muſt be impoſed ; a check es Ps 
always. acting, which muſt be ufed abſo- 
lutely. Nothing can be more chimerical 
| than to pretend to reſtrain à man, hurried 
on by an impetuous imagination, by endea- 
vouring to recal to his remembrance ſome 
principles and inſtructions, which, in the 
D ought to de 
the reſult. of analyfic, of. methodizing, of the 
art.of dividing, of drvehying, and circum- > 
Ee eas. 1 2 
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ps woa be, at preſent, a hardy enter 
prize, to attempt to conduct men by reabil 
alone, ſince the firſt thing that reaſon 125 
covers i is its own weakneſs; but when | 
Want to fl Un marimig Wi aft 4 
Eqntroverly ; When we win to oppoſe to 
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1 ; "Hi appears pears to os, hy as reaſoning, 
Eno; on the, wpion of. private | with [public inte- 
reſt, ariſes From ORG to the preſent | 
| ſtate of ſociety,” the principles' which Habe ; 
ſeryed as the baſe for their formation this 
vary natural.confuſion. is one. grand: ſource 
r render cara pro 
| poſition, which, at firſt, appears difficult - 
9 WS this light we will 
; 30 > 0 _ fuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, for a moment the future genera k 5 


408 aſſembleck in ides, in am imaginary 


world, and ignorant before they inhabi che 
earth, who tho individuals are that fn 


be born of parents 


loaded with the gift ef 


i ; . \ uy * 
" - 
5 — 
1 0 


fortune; and thoſe' who ste beſet with b. 


ary From heir oradle; © They are im 
Rracded in the printiples| er evir rights, 


and the oon of the laws: of des, 


has been repreſented to them, and a flteh 
5 is drawn of the diforder, which would be 
the” inevitable conſequence ef a continual 
variation in the diviſion of property y en 


al hoſe ve dee 167 compoſe! tie "How 


ion, equally uncertaitr of the Tot that 


the chance of birth reſerves for them, "fub- 


| Kribe witianimouſſy'tb thole event Which 


await them); and it the very moment h 


ſpeculation, it might'de truly ſaid, chat tlie 


perſonal intereſt is loſt in the public; but 


di identity ceaſes, bien each, arrived” bn 
the carth, has taken poſleRon of his" t; 


it is then no longer poſſible, that the various 


wich 'the' relations of ſociety exift on n 


_ htcreſts - OY concur . to' the 
| . maine-- - 
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maintenance of theſe prodigious gradations 
of rank and fortune, which are derived 
from the chance of birth; and thoſe to 
whom cares and wants have fallen, will 
not be reſigned to the inferiority of their 
condition, but by a grand religious prin- 
ciple alone, which can make them per- 
ceive an eternal juſtice, and place them in 
imagination e time, and * * 
u 4 0 


There is 1 7 . as * eſta- 
| büchment of conventions, and making 
rules to be obſerved, till the moment of 
the drawing of a. lottery; everyone 
at the ſame point of view, finds Iss 
all; juſt, and well contrixed, and peace 
reigus by common agreement; but as ſoon 
as the blanks and prizes are. known, the 
mind changes, the temper grows ſour ; and 
without the check of authority, it would 


become _ unmanageable, envious, quarrel- 
* and ſometimes e eng Tint. | 
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We fee, bann the conſequence to be 
drawn from the preceding refleQtions ; that 
political ſocieties in contemplation, and in 
reality, preſent to our obſervation two dif- 
ferent periods; and as theſe periods are not 


ſeparated by any apparent limits, they are 
almoſt-always confounded in the mind of 


the political moraliſt. He who believes in. 
the union of private intereſt with that f 


the public, and who celebrates this Har- 
mony, has only conſidered ſociety in its ge- 
neral and primitive plan; he who thinks, 
on the contrary, that the whole is 'wrong' 


it only under its actual viciſſitudes- Both 
theſe miſtakes have received a ſanction from 
celebrated writers. The man hurried away 


by a lively imagination, and ſtrongiy im- 


preſſed by preſent objects, has been ſtruck: © 


by. the inequality of conditions; and the 
philoſopher, who, - tranſported by his ab- 
ſtractions beyond the. circle. of human fo- 
cCiety, has only perceived thoſe relations and 
YN which led men to form the firſt 
0 innen 


and diſcordant, becauſe there is a great dif- 
ference of power and fortune, has:confidered: 


A 
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loſticution of civid laws. Thus, every where 
ee e that moſt; diſputes relate to mere 
pete of view in uhich the fame ſubjec is 
te woll. Would that, according to that 
| whithinve>choole/theipiftuzerghunges en- 
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lind of ĩnſtroctiom only ta private invercit, 
 whan angſt eleary aſcrrtained. It remains | 
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tm which: demands time and reflaſtion,. 
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-fince; for the lower claſs, time is, even very 
eurly in life, their only means of ſub- 
fiſtence. aan 7 2000119131 


Nexvertheleſs, morality is not, like other 
human ſciences, a knowledge, that we may 

be at liberty to acquire at our leiſure; the 
auickeſt inſtruction is ſtill too ſlow, ſince 
man has a natural power of doing evil be- 
fore his mind is in a ſtate to apply to re- 
fleftion, „ and coninedt the ies an e 


It is not ey a political caterhiſin 
74 Thick e e ee for the inſtruction 
of the people; it is not a courſe pf pre- 
copts founded on the union of public and 
private intereſt, which oan ſuit with the 
- meaſure of their underſtanding; - When a 
doctrine of that kind would appear as juſt 
as it ſeems to me liable to be diſputed, they 
will never be able to render the principles 
of it diſtinct enough, to apply them to the 
purpoſes of inſtructing thoſe whoſe educa- 
tion continues for ſo ſhort a time. Mora- | 


| * ä on religion, by its active in- 
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fluence, is preciſely adapted to the particular 
ſituation of the greater number of men; 
and this agreement is ſo perfect, that it ſeems 
one of the remarkable features of univerſal 
harmony. Religion alone has power to 
perſuade with celerity, becauſe it excites 
paſſion, whilſt it informs the underſtand- 
ing, | becauſe it alone has the means of 
rendering obvious what it recommends; 

becauſe it ſpeaks in the name of God, and 
it is ealy to inſpire reſpect for him, - whoſe 
power is every where evident to the eyes of 
the ſimple and ſkilful, to the eyes of chil- 

_ * men n advanced to A | 


In order to attack this truth, 151 not 
be faid,' that the idea of a God is of all 
others the moſt incomprehenſible; and if 
it is poſſible to derive uſeful inſtruction 
from ſo metaphyſical a principle, we ought 
to expect more good from precepts Wi 
depend on the common relations of = ; 
Such an objection is a. mere ſubtilty; the 
diſtin knowledge of the eſſence of a God, 
| "ye creator of the 2 is, undoubtedly: 
| above 


8 — of even of an, 


age, and all faculties, but it is not the 
fame with the wague idea of @ heavenly 
power; Who puniſhes | and who rewards ;z, 
parental authority, and the helpleſſaeſs of 
infancy, prepare us early for ideas of obe- 
- dience and command; and the world is 
ſueh à ſtupondous wonder, a cheatre of - 
ſuch continual prodigies, that it is. caly 40 
annex, at an early period, hape and fear to 
the idea of a Supreme Being. Thns, the 
infinity, of 4 God, creator and, director of 
the univerſe, is ſo far from having power 40. - 
divert our reſpect and adoration, that even 
the clouds with which he invelopes þimſelf, 
lend a new force to religious ſentiments. 
A man oſten remains unintereſted amidſt 
the dliſcoyeries of his reaſon; hui it always 
 ealy to move him, Whenever we-addreſs our- 
ſelves to his imagination 4 for this faculty. 
of our mind excitas us continually to action, 
by preſenting: to our eyes a, great ſpac and 
buy keeping os always at a certain diſtance 
from the object we have in view. Man is 
bee e wonder: 8 power, of which, 


ers 
* 
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he is ignorant of the ſprings; this ſentiment 
is ſo natural to him, that what we ought to 
guard againſt the moſt in his education, is 
the inconſiderate inſinuation of various ter- 
rors, of which he is ſuſceptible. Thus, not 
only the true idea of the exiſtence of an 
All- powerful God, but mere credulous faith 
in ſuperſtitious opinions, will always haye 
more power over the common | claſs. of | 
men, than abſtract precepts, or general con- 


- fiderations, I know not even, if it might | 


not be faid, with truth, that the future of 
this ſhort 'life, when we conternplate it, is 
further from us than the diſtant perſpective 
offered to the mind by religion; becauſe 
our imagination is leſs reſtrained, and the 
minuteſt deſcription of reaſon; can never 
equal in power, the lively and impuliirs | 
e ee N 


-Salfime the des agnes d 
ee ire which 
is, that the more the increaſe of taxes keeps 
the people in deſpondency and miſery, the 
+ 717 r wats > 
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more indiſpenſable is it to give them a reli- 

gious education ; for it is in the irritation of 
wretchedneſs, that we all have need of a 
powerful reſtraint and of daily conſolations. 
The ſucceſſive abuſe of ſtrength and autho- 


Tity, /in overturning all the relations which 
originally exiſted between men, have raiſed, 
in the midſt of them, an edifice fo artificial, 


and in which there reigns ſo much diſpro- 
portion, that the idea of a God is become 


more neceſſary than ever, to ſerve as à le- 
veller of this confuſed aſſemblage of diſpari- 


ties; and if we can ever imagine, that a peo- 
ple ſhould exiſt, ſubject only to the laws of 


a political morality, we ſhould, repreſent, 
| without doubt, a riſing nation, which 
would be reſtrained by the vigour of pa- 


triotiſm in its prime; a nation which would 
occupy a country where riches had not had 


time to accumulate; where the diſtance of 
the habitations from each other contributed 


to the maintenance of domeſtic manners; 


| where agriculture, that ſimple and peaceful 


occupation, 'would be the favourite employ- 


ment; where the work of the hands 


.. would 
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would obtain a recom penſe proportioned to 
the ſcarcity of the workmen, and the exten- 
five uſefulneſs of the labour; we ſhould re- 
preſent, in ſhort, a nation. where the laws 
and the form of government would favour, 
during a long time, equality of rank and 
property. But in our ancient kingdoms in 
Europe, where the growth of riches conti- 
nually augments the difference of fortunes 
and the diſtance of conditions ; — in our 
old political bodies, where we are erowded 

together, and where miſery and magnificence 
are ever mingled, it muſt be a morality, 
fortified by religion, that ſhall reſtrain theſe 
numerous ſpectators of ſo many poſſeſſions 
and objects of envy, and who, placed fo 
near every thing which they call happineſs, : 
can yet never aſpire to it. 


bs 2 be aſked, W in conſequence 
of theſe reflections, whether religion, which 
ſtrengthens every tie, and fortifies every obli- 
gation, is not favourable to tyranny ? Such 
a concluſion would be unreaſonable ; but 


reli igion , which affords comfort under every 
5 E 2 . | affliction 5 


*. 
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affliction, . would neceſſarily ſooth alſo the 
ills which ariſe from defpotiſm ; however, 
it is neither the origin, nor the ſupport of 
it : religion, well underſtood, would not 
lend its ſupport but to order and juſtice; - 
and the inſtructions of political - morality 
propoſes to itſelf the fame end. Thus, in 
both plans of education, the rights of the 
ſovereign, as well as thoſe of the citizens, 
conſtitute ſimply one of the elementary 
parts of the general ſyſtem of our duties, 


T ſhall only obſerve, that the inſufficiency 
of political morality would appear ſtill more 
obvious, in a ceuntry where the nation, ſub- 
ject to the authority of an abſolute prince, 
would have no ſhare in the government ; for 
perſonal intereſt no longer having an habitual 
communication with the general intereſt, 
there would be juſt ground to fear, that in 
wiſhing to hold out the union of theſe two 
intereſts as the eſſential motive of virtue, the 
greater number, would retain only this 
idea, that perſonality was admitted A 
the firſt principle; and conſequently every 

* | one 


* 
* 
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one ought to reſerye to himſelf the right of 
judging of the times and circumftances when 
{klf-love and patriotiſm are to be ſeparated, or 
united. And how many errors would not 
this produce? Public good, like all abſtract 
ideas, has not a preciſe definition ; it is 


for the greater part of mankind a ſea with- 47 


out. bounds, and it. requires not much ad. 
dreſs or ſhrewdneſs to confound all our ana- 
| logies. We may know how we would 
form, according to our taſte, the alliance of 
all the moral ideas, in conſidering with what 
facility men know how. to reconcile with 
one quality the habitual infirmities of their 
| character; he who wounds without diſcre- 
tion, prides himſelf in his frankneſs and 
courage; he who is cowardly and timid in 
his ſentiments and in his words, boaſts of 
his caution and circumſpection; and by a 
new refinement of which I have ſeen ſin- 
gular examples, he who aſks of the ſove- 
reign pecuniary fayours, endeavours to per- 
ſuade him that he is impelled to this folici- 
tation, only by a noble love of honourable. 
diſtinction; every one is ingenious in fixing 
ä E 3 - the 
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the point of union which connects his paf. 
fions with ſome virtue : would they then be 
leſs expert at finding ſome conformity be- 
tween their own intereſt and at of the 


as F 


1 cannot, J avow, without _— 41 
even horror, conceive the abſurd notion of 
a political ſociety, deſtitute of that govern- 
ing motive afforded by religion, and reſtrained 
only by a pretended connexion of their private 
intereſt with the general. What circum- 
ſcribed judges ! What a multiplicity of opi- 
nions, ſentiments, and wills |. All would be 
in confuſion, if we left to men the liberty 
of drawing their own concluſions; they 
muſt abſolutely have a fimple idea to regu- 
late their conduct, eſpecially when the ap- 
plication of this principle may be infinitely 
diverſified, God in delivering his laws on 
Mount Sinai, had need but to ſay, Thou 
| ſhalt not ſteal; and with the awful idea of 
- that God, whom every thing recals to our 
minds, whom every thing impreſſes on the 
human heart, this ſhort commandment 

| preſerves, 
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preſerves, at all times, a ſufficient autho- 
rity; but when political philoſophy ſays, 
Thou ſbalt not fteal, it would be neceſlary - 
to add to this precept a train of reaſoning, 
on the laws of right, on the inequality of 
conditions, and on the various ſocial relations; 
in order to perſuade us that it comprehends 
every motive, that it anſwers all objections, 
and reſiſts all attacks. It is neceſſary, further, 
that by the leſſons of this philoſophy the 
moſt: uncultivated minds ſhould be quali- 
fied to follow the different ramifications 
which unite, diſunite, and- reunite” afreſh 
the perſonal to the public intereſt : what 
an-enterpriſe ! It is, perhaps, like wiſhing 
to employ a courſe of anatomy, in order to 
direct a child in the choice of ſuck ali- 
ments as are proper for it, inſtead of be- 
ginning to conduct it by the counſels "ou | 
the W of its ien ä 


"2 The fame e „ e to all 
the virtues, of which the obſervance is ef- 
ſential to public order: what method would 

E. . pan 
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plain reaſoning take to perſuade a ſingle 
man, that he ought not to deprive a huſ- 
band of. the affections of his wife ? Where 
would you aſſign him a diſtin recompenſe 
for the facrifice of his | paſſion? What 
windings ſhould we not be obliged to run 
over, to demonſtrate to an ambitious man, 
that he ought not, in ſecret, to calumniate 
his rival; to the ſolitary miſer, armed with 
indifference, that he ought not to remove 
himſelf from every occaſion of doing good; 
to a diſpoſition ardent and revengeful, that 
he ought. not to obey thoſe urgent impulſes 
which hurry. him away; to a man in 
want, that he ought nat ta have recourſe ta 
- falſehood to procure. attention, or to de- 
ceive in any other manner? And how 
many other poſitions would offer the fame 
difficulties, and ſtill greater? Abſtract ideas, 
the beſt arranged, can never conquer us 
but by long arguments, ſince the peculiar 
nature of theſe ideas is to diſengage. our 
ppp the feelings, and conſe- 
queaiiy ſtom ſtriking and ſudden impreC- 
Fions ; beſides, political morality, like every 

thing 
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thing which the mind only produces, 
would be always for us merely an opinion 
an opinion from which we ſhould have a 
right to appeal, at any time, to the tri 
bunal of our reaſon, The leſſons af men 
are nothing but repreſentations of their 
judgment; and the ſentiments of ſome 
draw not the will of others. There is nat 
any principle of motality, which, under 
forms abſolutely human, would net be 
ſuſeeptible of exceptions, or of fame: mo- 
difi cation; and there is nothing ſa com- 
as the idea of: the connexion of 
virtue with happineſs: in ſhort, while our 
underſtanding. has a difficulty in compre- 
hbending and clearly diſtinguiſhing that 

union, the objects of our paſſions are every 
where apparent, and all our ſenſes are pre- 


engaged by them. The miſer beholds geld 


and ſilver; the ambitious man, thoſe ho- 
pours which are conferred on others; the 


- debauchee, the objects of his luxury; vir- 5 


tue has nothing left but reaſoning; and s 
ben in want of being ſuſtained by religious 


1 
„ 
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ſentiments, and by the enlivening hopes 
which OO _ 


Thus, in a —— where you 
would wiſh to ſubſtitute political morality 
for a religious education, it would become, 
perhaps, indiſpenſible to guard men from 
receiving any ideas calculated to exalt their 
minds; it would be neceſſary to divert 
them from the different competitions which 
-excite ſelf- love and ambition; they muſt 
withdraw themſelves from the habitual ſo- 
eiety of women; and it would be ſtill more 
incumbent on them to aboliſh the uſe of 
money, that attracting and confuſed image 
of all kinds of gratifications: in ſhort, in 
"raking from men their religious hopes, and 
-depriving them thus of the encouragements 
to virtue which the imagination gives birth 
to, every exertion muſt be tried to prevent 
this unruly imagination from ſeconding 
vice, and all the paſſions contrary to public 
order: it was becauſe Telemachus was ac- 
companied by a Divinity, that he could, 
without danger, viſit the ſumptuous court 
of 
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of Sefoftris, and the enchanting abodes_ of 
en. and „ | 


It is indeed an age the moſt — as 
well as the ſafeſt of our life, which we 
cannot paſs without a guide; we muſt then, 
in order to paſs with ſecurity through the 
tempeſtuous days of youth, have principles 
which command us, and not reflections to 
counſel us; theſe have not any power but 
in proportion to the vigour of the mind, 


and the mind is only formed by We 
Nee N of r * 


Religious inſtructions have the Ng 

advantage of ſeizing the imagination, and of 
intereſting our ſenſibility, thoſe two bril- 
lint faculties of our early years: thus, then 
even ſuppoſing that we could eſtabliſh a 
courſe of political morality, ſufficiently 
propped by reaſoning, for defending from 
vice men enlightened by maturity, I ſhould 
ſtill ay, that a ſimilar philoſophy would not 
be ſuitable to youth, and that this atmour is 

_ foo heavy for them, * * 010 
| a 
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In ;ſhort, the leflans. of human wiſdom, 

which cannot govern us during the ardour 
of our paſſions, are equally inſufficient, when 
our ſtrength being broken by diſeaſe, we are 
no longer in a ſtate to comprehend a variety 
of relations; inſtead of which, ſuch is the 
pleaſing emotions that accompany the lan- 
guage, of religion, that in the ſucceſſive de- 
_ cline. of our - faculties, this Hanguage ſtill 


keeps pace with them, 


N n 51 we were ever to o be per- 
ſuaded, that there was on earth 2 more cer- 
tain encouragement to virtue than religion, 
its powers would be immediately weakened ; 
it would not be half fo intereſting, nor 
could reign when divided]; if its ſentiments 
did not overflow, as we may ſay, the hu- 
man heart, all its influence would vaniſh, 


Religious inſtruction, in aſſeinbling all 
neglects not, it is true, to point out the re- 
lations, which exiſt between the obſervance 


| of the laws of morality and the happineſs of 
| | life; 
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life; but it is as an acceſſary motive, that 
theſe conſiderations are preſented ; and it is 
not neceſſary to ſupport them by the fame 
proofs as a fundamental principle requires. 
Alſo, when people are taught early that 
vices and crimes lead to miſery on earth, 
' theſe doctrines make not a laſting impreſſion 
on them, but in proportion as we ſucceed 
at the ſame time, in convincing them of the 
conſtant influence of a Providence | over all 
the events of this world; 2 

One important reaſon ſtill exempts reli- 
gious profeſſors, from attaching themſelves 
to demonſtrate, that the principal advan- = 
tages which excite the envy of men, are 
an abſolute conſequence of the obſervance 
of the laws of order: it is, that facri- 
fices, ſupported by an idea of duty, are 
changed into real ſatisfactions; and the 
ſentiments, which the virtuous enjoy from 
piety, compoſe an eſſential part of their 
Happineſs. | But what conſolation can a 
man have by way of return; what 
| Jecret approbation can we grant him, 

PH | when 5 
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when we know not any other authority - 
than that of political morality, and when 


virtue is nothing but an oppoſition between 
| N and public intereſt ? 


Religion certainly | propoſes to man his 
on happineſs, as an object and ultimate 
end; but as this happineſs is placed at a 
diſtance, religion conducts us to it by 
wholeſome reſtrictions and temporary facri- 
fices ; it regards only the ſublimeſt part of 
us, that which diſunites us from the pre- 
ſent moment, in order to connect us with 
futurity; ; it offers us hopes, which with- 
draw us from worldly intereſt, ſo far as is 
neceſſary to prevent us from being immo- 

derately devoted to the diſorderly Wie? 
fions of our ſenſes, and the tyranny of our 
paſſions. Irreligion, on the contrary, whoſe 
leflons teach us, that we are only maſters 
of the preſent moment, concentres us more 
and more within ourſelves, and there is 
nothing beautiful or good in this condi- 
tion; for grandeur, of every kind, relates 
to the extent of thoſe relations which we 
, | compre- 
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comprehend ; and, in à like acceptation, 
our ſentiments ſubmit to the ſame laws. 


Thoſe who repreſent the obligations of 
religion as indifferent, aſſure us, that we 
may repoſe ſafely the maintenance of mo- 
rality on ſome general ſentiments, which we 
have adopted; but do not conſider that theſe 
| ſentiments derive their origin, and almoſt all 

their force, from that ſpirit of religion-which 
they wiſh to weaken. | Yes, even humanity, 
this emotion of a noble ſoul, is animated 
and fortified by the idea of a Supreme Be- 
ing; the alliance between men holds but 
feebly from the conformity of their organiza- 
tion; nor can it be attributed to the fimili- 
tude of their paſſions, that continual ſource 
of ſo much hatred; it depends eſſentially on 


dur connexion with the ſame author, the 


ſame ſuperintendant, the ſame judge; it is 
founded on the equality of our right to the 
ſame hopes, and on that train of duties in- 
culcated by education, and rendered re- 

ſpectable by the habitual dominion af reli- 
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gious opinions. Alas! it is a melancholy 
avowal, that men have ſo many infirmities, 


ſo much injuſtice, ſelfiſhneſs, and ingrati- 


tude, at leaſt, in the eyes of thoſe who 
have obſerved them collectively, that we 
never can keep them in harmony by the mere 


leſſons of wiſdom: it is not always be- 


cauſe they are amiable that we love them 
it is ſometimes, and very often indeed, becauſe 
we ought to love them, that we find them 
amiable. Yes, goodneſs and forbearance, theſe 
qualities the moſt fimple, ſtill require to be 
compared, from time to time, with an idea 
general and predominate; the band of all our 
virtues, | The paſſions of others wound us 
in ſo many ways, and there is often ſo 
much depth and energy in our ſelf- love, 
that we have need of ſome ſuccour to be 


Conſtantly generous in our ſentiments, and 


to be really intereſted for all out fellow - crea · 
tures, in the midſt CO we 


5 men nd u diflemble, if 4 man once 
came to conſider himſelf as a being that is 
the child of chance, or of blind neceſſity, 


and tending only to the duſt from whence * 


. „ 
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he ſprung, and to which he muſt return, 
he would deſpiſe himſelf; and far from 
ſeeking to riſe to noble and virtuous: re- 
flections, he would conſidet this ſpecies of 
ambition as a fantaſtic idea, which conſumes 
in a vain and illuſory manner, a part of thoſe 
fleeting minutes which he has to paſs/on 
earth; and all his attention being fixed on 
the ſhortneſs of life, and on tlie eternal 
filence which muſt eloſe the ſcene; he would 
only think how to "devour this, reign” 4 
moment. | 8 ME bord Side na him 81 
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How dangerous then would it be, on 
this ſuppoſition, to ſhow to men the ex- 
tremity of the chain which unites them 
together! It is in "worldly affairs this 
knowledge of having received the laſt ſa- 
vour, which renders them ungrateful to—-— 
wards thoſe from whom they no longer ex- 
pect any thing; and the fame ſentiment 
would weaken the power of morality if our 
leaſe was manifeſtly only for this world. It 
is then religion which ought to ſtrengthen 
thoſe ties, and defend the entire ſyſtem of 
* 1 6 
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and the artifices of our minds; it is. neceſ- 
ſary, in order to oblige all men, to conſider 
with reſpect the-laws of mogality, to teach 


them early that the ſocial virtues are an 


| homage rendered to the perſections and to 


the beneficent intentions of the Sovereign 


Author of Nature, of that Infinite Being 


who is pleaſed with the preſervation of or- 


der, and the private ſacrifices which the ac- 
compliſhment of this grand defign requires. 
And when I ſer modern philoſophers. trac- 


ing, with an able hand, the general plan of 


our duties ; when I ſee them fix with judg- 


ment the reciprocal. obligations of citizens, 
and giving, at laſt, for the baſis to this le- 
giſlation, perſonal intereſt and the love of \ 


_m_ I recollect the ſyſtem of ' thoſe In- 


' fubtained the vaulted ficmament, thought 
they had freed. it from difficulty, by placing 
the univerſe on the back of an elephant, and 
this elephant on a tortoiſe. We ſhall imi- 


, 


ever proceds. but by degradation, when- 


LY . 


dian philoſophers, who, after having ſtudicd 
perplexed to determine the power which 


tate theſe philoſophers, and, like them, ſha} 


* 
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ever, by endeavouring to form a chain of 
duties and moral principles, we do not place 
the laſt link above worldly eonfiderations, 
and beyond the limits of our ſocial conven- 
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The ſame Subject cobalt 4 Paralle 
between the Influence of Religinus Prin- 
_ ciples, and of Laws and Opinions. 


FTER having examined, as I have 
Juſt done, in the preceding chapter, 
if it were poſſible to found morality on the 
connexion of private with public intereſt, 
it remains for me to conſider, if the pu- 
niſhments inflicted by the ſovereign, if the 

ſceptre, which public opinion ſways, hav 
ſufficient power to reſtrain men, and bind 
them to the obſervance of their duty. 
It is neceſſary to proceed by common 
ideas, in order to advance one degree in the 
reſearch of truth : thus I ought at firſt, in 
this, place, to recollect, that the penal laws 
cannot be applied but to offences known 
and proved; this confideration contracts 
their power within a very narrow circle ; 
* | ; : 


4 


2 RELIGIOUS 091x408. 8 
however, crimes ' ſecretly committed? 4 
not the only ones which are beybnd the 
cognizance of laws ; we muſt place int this 
rank every reprehenſible action, Which, for . 
want of a diſtinct character, can never be 
pointed out; the number of them is pro- 
digious: the rigour of parents, ingratitude 
of 'Ehildren, the inhumafity of abanddning = 
their Fus, treachery" in frienüfüp, We 

violation of doteſtio comfort, difutio 

ſown in the boſoims of families; Lefty of 
ptinciples in! every ſocial connexion,” perſi- 

diious tbunſels, artful and ſlanderbus infi- 
nuations, rigorous exerciſe of authcrfty; 
favour and partiality of judges, their inat - 
tention, their idleneſs and Kd endlea- 
vours to obtain places of "Triportance, | 
with a” conſciouſneſs of incapacity, cor. | 
rupt flatteries addreſſed to ot 
miniſters,” ſtateſmen indifferent to puble = 
good, their vile and pernicious jealouſſes; 
and their political diſſenſions, excited in 


order to render themſelves neceſſury, wark _ 


inſtigated by ambition, intolerance under 
the cover of zeal ; in ſhort, riafly other f 
5 42 223 , * 3 L tal 
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bal evil Which the laws cannot either 
follow or deſcribe, and which often do 
much miſchief, before they give any op» 
portunity for public cenſure, We ought 


not even to. deſire that this cenſure | paſs 


tranſitory as thought, nothing 4 &@ feeret as 
pur ſentiments; none hut an inviſihle pow» 
er, whoſe authority ſeems to participate of 


e eee 


* 5 then 1 at be ſe ney 2 
own conſcience, that a man can be intetros 


x gated about a number of actions and inten- 


tions which eſcape the inſpection of go - 
vernment. Let us beware of overturning 

the authority of a judge; ſo active and en- 
© Hglbtencd; let us beware of weakening, it 
voluntarily, and let us not be ſo imprudent 
as to repoſe. only on ſocial diſcipline, - 1 
W that the power of 
J cConſcience 


* 


4 


* 
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conſcience is perhaps itil more neceh 
che age we five in, than in any of the pre- 
ceding ; though ſociety no langer preſents - 
us wich a view of thoſe vices and crimes” 
which ſhock us by their deformity; yet 
licenciouſneſs of morals, und refihement . _ 
— | a 
8 25 
is more important then ever, to oppoſe to — 
this ſecret depravity, an interior authority, 
which pries into the myſterious windings G 
of diſguiſe, and whoſe action may be as 8 
r e eee ee 

eas areas | | 


— n. e ee 

thority appears abſolutely neceſſary to the 2 
maintenance of public order, that ſeveral tl! 
Philoſophie writers have endeavoured to in- "= 
troduce it as a principle of atheiſm, | In - 
ſuch a ſyſtem the whole is fictitious; they 
ſpeak of our bluſhing at the recollection of 
our follies, of dreading our o ſecret re 
—— and of being afraid of the o | 
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demnation, which, in the calm of reflection, 


we ſhall pronounce againſt ouftſelves; but 


_ with the idea of a God, they know not what 
tounite them with, when they would give only 


theſe ſentiments, which have ſo much force 


for. a guide the moſt active perſonal intereſt, 
and when all the grand communications. 


eſtabliſhed between men by religious opi- 


7 
- © * 1. 
+ 7 


nions, are abſolutely broken; conſcience is 


then an expreſſion void of meaning, a uſe- 


feel remorſe, that is to ſay, regret at being 
deceived in the purſuits of ambition, in pro- 
moting our intereſt, in the choice of means 
which we employ to obtain the reſpect and 
praiſe of others; in ſhort, in the various 


| calculations of our wrldly advantage: but 


ſuch remorſe is only an exaltation of que 
ſelf- love; We. deify, in ſome meaſure, our 
at laſt all our actions appear before theſe 


and weakneſſes; we thus voluntarily become 
our own tormentors; but when this perſe- 
nne. 
power | 


3 


falſe idols, to reproach us with our errors 
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power to command our tyrants to uſe moe 
indulgence, towards us. It is not the fame 
with the reproaches of conſcience; the ſen 
compounded gr artificial in them, we gr | 
corrupt ou judge,, nor enter into; a compray | 
wile with him; that which ſeduces men 
never deepives him, and amigit the giddineſs | 
of Prolperity, n the intoxication toxication of th | 
greateſt ſuccely, his logks are i inevitably fared 
on us; and. we cannot but with 24 | 
the applauſe, e chic ur 
; e en ＋ 10 2181981 91173 50ʃ1 
04:80 22-41 g t b. n An 

We read. in 9 bes books, that 
with good laws we ſhould always have mo- 
_ ality. ſufficient ; but 1 cannot adopt thiz 
opinion. Man is a being ſo and 
his relations with his ſpecies are ſo various 
and ſo fine, that to regulate) his mind, and 
direct his conduc; he has need of a multi- | 
he at on —. the eo — — 
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vacancies throughout. The laws require = 
merely a blind obedience; and as they enjoin 
and defend only actions, are'abſotutely in · 
different to the private ſentiments of nien: 
the moral edifice which they miſe is in ſe- 
veral parts à mere exterior form, and it is 
at the roof, if I may fay fo, that they have 
begun. Religion proceeds in à manner dia- 
metrically oppoſite; it is in the heart, it is 
I he en en that it lays its 
the grand ſecrets of nature; it fows in the 
earth a grain, and this grain is nouriſhed, 
ant transformed into numerous branches, \ 
which, without any effort, ſpring up, and 
Wr f 


eme e ab ee hes 
lieved it ſufficient for the fflaintemance of 
: public order, to reduce morality to the ſpirit 
of civil laws, it would ſtill be out of the 


familiar inſtructions proper to form a code 


of men to draw from this'affimilation 
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of education; for theſe laws, ſimple i in 
their commands, are not ſo im their prin- 
Cciples. We perceive not immediately why 
revenge, the moſt juſt, is prahibited; why 
we have not the power to do ourſelves juſ- 
tice. by the ſame means a raviſher would 
uſe ; why we have not a right to reſiſt with 
violence the tyrannic oppreſſor; in: ſhort, 
why. certain actions, ſome indifferent in 
themſelves, and ſome hurtful to others, are 
condemned in a general and uniform man- 
ner: a kind af combination is neceſſary to 
dliiſoover, that the legiſlator himſelf is wan 
deting from natural ideas, in order to pre- 
vent every perſon from being a- judge in 
his own cauſe, and to avoid that, thoſe ex 
ceptions and diſtinctions, of which every 
circumſtance is ſuſceptible, might never be 
determined by the judgment of individuals. 
motiyes, the laws treat with more rigour an 
offence. difficult to define, than a diſorder 
more reprehenſible in itſelf 3 but of which 

the exceſſes might be caſily perceived: and 
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to crimes which are ſurrounded" by greater 

allurements, though this ſeduction is even 

2 motive for indulgence in the eyes of 

fimple juſtice; in ſhort, the laws, in adopts | 

ing a more determinate method, to conftrain 
debtors to the diſcharge of their obligations, | 
prove that they are not compaſſionate: 'to 
unforeſeen misfortunes; nor actuated by 
other motives of equity which meritan equal 

Intereſt; all their attention is fixed on the re- 

. Ktion of engagements with the Political re- | 
Hurces, which ariſe from commerce and its 
tranfactions. There exiſts thus à multitude d 
prohibitions of puniſhmetits, or gradations in | 
the penalties, which have not ay cenneron 
but with the general views of the legiſla- ö 
tion, and agree not with the cireumſttibed 
good ſenſe, which determines the judgment 

of individuals. It is chen often, by confi- 
derations very extenſive and complicated, 
that an action is criminal or reprehenfible 
in che eyes of the law: thus, we” know 

| not how to erect, on this baſe alone, af | 

= "tem of "morality, of Which every one” can, | 

& „ and ſince the Jet _ 

giſlator 


. 
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gillator carefully avoids ſubmittingany thing 
to private examination, becauſe he ſacrifices 


often to this principle. natural: juſtice; how 
then can he wiſh; at the ſame time, to 
give us for a rule of conduct a political 
morality, which is all founded on: dr 
2 ehe JE 


It is of SITING Aill to 3 ihe 

to the eyes of, the greater number of men, 
the ſenſe of the laws, and the decrees 
formed by thoſe who interpret them, ought 
neceſſarily to be identified and blended, and 

form only one point of view; and as the 
5 * are frequently expoſed to error, the 
true ſpirit of legiſlation remains often in 
| ad. * we * n diſcern' it. 


Ji is, * becauſe ab are the mink 
of our underſtanding, that we are diſpoſed 
to grant them a unjyerſal dominion: but I 
will avow, I am far from thinking, that 
they can ever be ſubſtituted inſtead of the 
falutary influence of religion, and that I 


aca inſufficient. even to regulate 
the 


0 | 
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diction ; thus I would requeſt you to re- 
flect, if the unfortunate errors with which 
we reproach criminal tribunals, have not 
their ſource in the faults committed by ſo- 
vereign authority; when. it has referred all 
the duties of the judges to the injunctions 
of the law, and when it has refuſed to con- 
_ fide any longer in e eee 
ſentiments of the magiſtrates. ; 


Let nn 
ER fingle cxample: choſen from a num 
ber. We demand at preſent, that the E- 
gillator explain himſelf afreſh on the grand | 
queſtion, what witrieſſes are neeeſſary? bur 

will he not always run the riſk of being 
deceived, whether he abſolutely rejefts 'a | 
probable evidence, or whether he makes 
the fate of a criminal depend upon it? How 
will hs determine, that the teſtimony” of 
an honeſt man, identifying the-perſory of an 
aſſaſſin, in his own cauſe, ſhould: not be 
reckoned any thing by the judge; and ho- 
can he pretend alſo, that a teſtimony of 
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chis nature is ſuſſicient to determine a 
condemnation, when he who gives the 
evidence, appears . fuſpicious, either from 
the motives, - which we muſt ſuppoſe ac- 
tuate him, or from the improbability of 
his aſſertion?. Reaſon is then placed be- 
tween two extremes ; but intermediate 
ideas not. being conſonant with the ab- 
ſolute language of law, . we ought, in | 
ſuch - circumſtances, to leave much ta 
the wiſdom and integrity of the magi- 
ſtrates ; and: far from . 
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chat in am affair of ſuch ſerious import- 
ance, they would” unite to the judgment 
which proceeded from the prudence of the 
legiſlator, that which may be brought by 
the wiſdom” of the judges ; 1 could with, 
that the criminal legiſlation preſcribed to 
the magiſtrates;'not all that they are obliged 
to do, but all from which they are not 
determine their opinion, but all which 
ought to be the indiſpenſable condition 
of a capital puniſhment. Guided by ſuch 
4 ſpirit, the |: commands given by de 
law, would be a ſafeguard againſt the ig- 
norance, or poſſible prevarication of the \ 
judges ; but as any general rule, any im- 
mutable principle, is not applicable to an 
infinite diverſity of circumſtances, I would 
give to innocence a new defender, intereſt- 
ing in a more immediate manner the mo- 
ality of the judges to ſcarch for and ex- 
amine the truth, and to recal continually 
all the extent — 2 


F — of — ,*raiſing one of 
3z8T a their 
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their hands towards heaven, they pro- 
nounced / with earneſtneſs / theſe words: 
L atteſtz that the man accuſed before us, 
appears to me guilty, according to the 
law, and according to my own private 
judgment.“ It is not ſufficient; that we com- 
mand a judge to examine with probity, if 
the proofs of an offence, are conformable to 
thoſe required by the ſtatute; it is neceſſary to 

inform a magiſtrate, that he ought to enquire 
into the truth by all the means that ſcrupulous 
anxiety can ſuggeſt; he ſhould know, that, 
called to decide on the life and the 2:18 | 
of men, his underſtanding and his heart, 
ought to be enliſted. in the - cauſe ** 
humanity, and that there are not any 
limits oppoſed to bound his duty; then, 
without failing in any of the enquiries or- 
dained by the laws, he would force him- 
ſelf to go ſtill further, that no evidence 
proper to make an impreſſion on a reaſon- 
able man might be rejected, at the ſame 
time, that none might have ſo deeifive a 
force, that the examination of circumſtances 

8 EN. 1 * r! ' , j> would 
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would ever appear uſeleſs; the judges then 
would make uſe of that ſagacity, which 
| ſeems to diſcern (inſtinctively; they would 
not then diſdain to read even the looks 
of the accuſer and the accuſed, and they 
would not believe it a matter of in- 
difference to obſerve with attention, all 
choſe emotions of nature, where ſometimes 
truth is painted with ſo much energy; 
then, in ſhort, innocence would be under 
the protection of ſomething as pure as jit- 
ſelf, G e 7 


We have never, Nene ſufficiently Jem | 
fidered how much a methodical order; 1 ; 
we confine ourſelves too ſervilely to it, 
contracts the bounds of the mind j it 
becomes then like a foot - path traced be- 

tween two banks, which prevents our diſ- 
covering what is not in a ſtrait line. The 
ſtrict obſervance of method diverts us alfo 
from conſulting that light, ſometimes ſo 
lively, of which the foul only is the focus; 
for in ſubjecting us to a poſitive courſe of 
things always regular, and in making us 
5 find 
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find pleaſure in a retained; path, which 
offers continual repoſe to our thoughts, it in- 
capacitates for thinking that delicate percep- 
tion of natural ſentiments, which has nothing 
fixed or circumſcribed, but whoſe free flight _ 
eee eee NG a 
NAT ne e 


Wee ee eee 
if I extended theſe reflections, and I haſten 
to connect them with the fubjet of this 
chapter, in repeating again, that if the 
| laws are inſufficient, even in thoſe deciſions 
ſubmitted to their authority, and if the 
they have abſolute need of the aid of re- 
ligion, whenever they impoſe on their pri- 
vate expounders duties a little: compli- >\ 
cated ; they would be ſtill leſs able to ſup- 
ply the habitual, and daily influence of that 
motive, the moſt powerful of all, and the 
only one at the ſame time, of which the 
action will be ſufficiently. penetrating to fol- 
low us in the mazes of our conduct, and 
4 Ares 35 
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I ought now to direct yout attention to- 
wards other conſiderations. All that is 
required by public order, all that is of im- 
portance to ſociety, ſome will ſay, is, that 
criminals may not eſcape the ſword of 
juſtice, and that an attentive. ſuperintend- 
ance diſcover them under the cloud Where 
they ſeek to conceal themſelves. © I will 
not here recal the various obſtacles, which 
are oppoſed to the plenitude of this vigi- 
| lance; every one may perceive them, or 
form an idea of them; but I haſten to 
obſerve, that in conſidering ſociety in its 
actual ſtate, we ought not to forget, hat F 
religious ſentiments have greatly diminiſhed | 
the taſk of government; a ſcene, quite \ 
new would apen, if we had for our guide 
only political morality ; it would not then 
be a few men without principles, who 
would trouble the public order, more able 
actors would mix in the throng, ſome con- 
ducted by mature reflection, and others, car- 
ried away by ſeducing appearances, would be 
inceſſantly at war with all thoſe, whoſe 
fortune. excited their Aut and then 
only 
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only we ſhould know how many oppor- 

tunities there are of doing evil, and injur- 
ing others. It would alſo happen, that 
all theſe enemies of publie order not being 


diſconcerted by the reproaches of their con- 


ſeience, would become every day more ex- 
pert in the art of avoiding the obſervation 


of juſtice; and the dangers to which the 


imprudent expoſed themſelves, would not 
. Aare EA 


be expreſs mel, becauſe the laws find 
men in a healthy ſtate, prepared by rel 
gious inſtruction, that they can 8 
them; but if a ſyſtem of education merely 
political was ever to prevail, new precautions 
and new chains would. become abſolutely 
neceſſary, and after having ' freed us from 
the mild ties of religion, the projectors of 
ſlavery, would bend our necks under the 
W ene Sede 
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Religion, whoſe influence they wiſh us 
to reject, is better appropriated than they 
think, to the- mixtue of pride and weak 
us, ſuch as we are; its action is far prefer - 
able to that of the penal laws; it is not, 
before his equals, armed with the rod of 

vengance, that the culprit is made to ap- 
pear; it is not to their ignorance, or to 
their inexorable juſtice, that he is aban- 
doned; it is at the tribunal: of his own 
confcience, that religion informs againſt 
him; before a God, ſovereign of the world, 
that it humbles, and in the name af à ten- 
der and 'merciful Father that it comforts 
him. r 
us both our conſolation and our true dige | 
nity, you wiſh to refer every thing to pri- 
vate intereſtand public puniſhment z but per- | 
mit me to liſten to thoſe commands which 
come from on high ; leave me to divert my 
attention from the menacing ſceptre which 
the potentazes of the earth weild in their 
hand; leave me to account with Him, befote 
whom Fey rink into nothinge 1 leave me, in 
| hort, 
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ſhort, to addreſs myſelf to him who pardons, 
and who, at the moment I have offended, 
permits me ſtill to love him, and rely on 
his grace Alas l without the idea of a 
God. without this connexion with a Su- 
pfreme Being, author of all nature, we , 
ſhould only liſten to the vile ' counſels of 
ſelfiſh prudence, :we ſhould only have to 
flatter and adore the rulers of nations, and 
all thoſe who in an abſolute monarchy, are 
the numerous repreſentatives. of the, autho- - 
ought to bend before theſe diſtributors of. 
ſo much good and evil, if nothing exiſts . . 
beyond worldly intereſt; and when oe 2 
every one cringes, there is no more dignity "2 | 
in the character, men become incapable of 
Br PN DER eee 
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the laws and the ſoveriegn, and of nouriſh- 
ing in our hearts a ſentiment which ſuſtains 
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their true grandeur; teaches ſubmiſſion. 
without meanneſs, and prevents, above- all, 
cowardly  humiliations before - tranſitory 
idols, in ſhowing at a diſtance the laſt pe- 
riod, when all muſt return to an equality 
before the Maſter of the: ne 


s act; bt difdiace 
from all men, ſerves alſo to conſole us for 
that ſhocking ſuperiority of rank and for- 

KEE tune under the oppreſſion of which we 
live; it is neceſſary. to tranſport ourſelves 
to the heights religion diſcovers, to con- 
fider with a kind of calmneſs and indi- 
ference the frivolous ptetentions of ſome, 
and the confident haughtinefs of others ; 
and ſuch objects of regret, or of envy, 
which appeared. à Coloſſus to our imagina- 

tion, are changed into a grain of ſand, 
when we contraſt them with the grand 
proſpets which ſuch n e 
nge bee | 


Ae bln; es 
our intereſt, who wiſh te ſubſtitute, in- 
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ſtead of religious inſtructions, political and 
worldly maxims; and in like manner, thoſe ' 


are inflexible and unfeeling, who believe they 
ſhall be able to conduct men only by terror; 
and who, in conteſting the ſalutary influence 


of religious opinions, expect leſs from them 
than the axe of the lictors, and the apparatus 


of execution. What is then this wretched 
ſyſtem ? For ſuppoſing even that the dif- 


ferent means of ſecuring public tranquillity 


were equal in their effect, ſhould we not 
prefer religious principles, which prevent 


crimes, to the ſtrict laws . which--puniſh 


them? I underſtand not beſides, how, with 


the fame hand that they repel religious ſen- 
| timents; they wiſh toirai@every where ſeafs - 


folds, and multiply, without ſcruple, thoſe 


frightful theatres of ſeverity; for if men, hur- 


ried onwards. to crimes, were only governed 
by blind neceflity, alas! what do they de- 


| ſerve? And if we ſtill determine to deſtroy 
them as examples, we ſhould” aſſiſt at their 


execution, as at that of beings devoted ſor 


the good of ſociety, as Iphigenia was ſacri - 
TO nw 


ka 


. 
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Religion is, in another reſpect, ſuperior 
to the laws, which are ever armed for 
vengeance; inſtead of that, religion, even 
when threatening, nouriſhes alſo the hopes 
of pardon and felicity ; and I believe, con- 
trary to the generally received opinion, 
that man, by his nature, is more on- 
ſtantly animated by hope, than reſtrained 
by fear; the former of theſe ſentiments 
compoſe the tenor of our life,” whilſt the 
utter is the effect of an extraordinary 
- circumſtance, or particular ſituation; in 
courage, or want of conſideration, 
our attention from danger, whilft ideas 
of happineſs are perpetually preſent, and 
blended, if I — pF 
bene rg 


baer . 3 ; 
to me, it is not only of civil and penal laws 
that we mean to ſpeak, when we maintain 
that good public-inſtiturions would be an ef- 
ficacious ſubſtitute for the influence of reli» 
gion; it would be neceflary to introduce 
en af education; proper to modify, be- 

5 forchand, 
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forchand, the mind and form the character. 
norant that there are ſuch laws, which they 
trines we are acquainted ' with ; doctrines - 

ſuſceptible, undoubtedly, of different degrees 
of perfection, which, before inſtructing us 
not only in the virtues ſimple and real, but 
in all thoſe mixed and conventional, have 
neceſſarily a vague character, and could not 
ſeparate themſelves from the ſupport that 
they borrow from the fixed and preciſe ideas 
of religion, They may cite the example of = 
Sparta, where the ſtate undertook the edu- - 

cation of the citizens, and formed by laws © 
the extraordinary manners which hiftory 
has delineated ; but that government, aided 

in this 3 by all the influence of 
Fore we gent diets; ths Rs 
of martial qualities, and the maintenance of 
liberty: morality was not mate intereſting, 
though among us it requires ſo much ap- 
plication; and it was rendered leſs necrſſary, 
s every inſtitution tended to introduce a 
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perfect equality of rank and fortune, and 
oppoſed all kind of communication with 


foreigners. In ſhort, it was, after all, a re- 


ligious opinion which ſubjected the Spartans 


d he anthority''of Weir legiſlator ; d 
without their confidence in the oracle of 
Delphos, Lycurgus had only been a cele- 


brated philoſopher, 


wo are ill be at preſent, Fn the 
diſpofition and ſituation which would allow 


laws of education to govern us, ſupported 


only by a political ſpirit; in order to make 
the trial, we muſt be divided into little aſſo- 


2 cations; and by ſome means, not yet diſco- 


vered; be able to oppoſe invincible obſtacles 


to the enlargement of them, and to mw 
us from the deſires and voluptuouſneſs which 
are the inevitable conſequence of an aug 
mentation of wealth, and the progreſs of 
the arts and ſciences : in, ſhort, and it is a 
ſingular remark, at a period when man is 


become a being the moſt compounded, on 


account of theſe ſocial modifications, he has 


8 more — ever, of a principle which 


Will 


| 
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will penetrate to the very ſource of his numer- 
ous affections; conſequently it would be ne- 
ceſſary ſuddenly to carry him back to his pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, to make him agree, in ſome 
meaſure, with the limited extent of an edu- 
cation purely civil. Let me add, that a 
like education could not be adapted to the 
commonalty, as in Sparta; they muſt be ſe- 
parated from the citizens, and kept in ſervi- 
tude: an obſervation which leads me to a 
very important reflection; it is, that in a 
country where ſlavery would be introduced, 
where the moſt numerous claſs would be 
governed by the continual fear of the ſevereſt 
chaſtiſement, they would be able to conſide 
more in the mere aſcendancy of political mo- 
rality ; for this morality only having to keep ia 
order the part of ſociety repreſented by 
thoſe who have property, the taſk' would 
not be difficult; but among us, where hep 
pily all men, without any diſtinction, are 
ſubject to the yoke of the law, an authority 
ſo extenſive, muſt neceſſarily be ſtrength- 
ened and ſeconded by the an ᷣö ee 
of _— opinions. 5 
but . 1 ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude this part of my ſubject 
by.ane hfle@tion more; ſuppoſing, even in 
the ſovereign authority, an exertion ſuffi. 
ciently general to prevent or repreſs. evil, 
tage, that it inculcates the beneficent vir 
tues, which the laws. cannot reach; and yet, in 
the actual ſtate of ſociety, it is become im 
poſſible to omit thoſe virtues. It is not ſuf- 
ficient to be juſt, when the laws of Pro- 
numerous claſs of men, whoſe weak re- 

ſoutces the moſt trivial accident diſconcerts; = 
and I heſitate not to ſay, that ſuch is the J | 
extreme inequality eſtabliſhed by theſe laws, \ 
that we ought at preſent to conſider the 
ſpirit of beneficence and forbearance, as 5 
- conſtituting a part of ſocial order; 25 in all | 
places and times, it ſoftens by its afliftance 
the excels. of  wretchednefs,, and by an in- 
ſielf as the vital juice, through forlorn be- 
Ange, Whom miſery had almoſt exhauſted. 
But if chis ſpirit, properly intermediate be- 
tween the rigour of civil rights, and the 
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 ociginalaide-of - humanity, did not exiſt, vc 
| ſhould ever be extinct, we ſhould:ſee all the = 
ſubordinate ties relax imperceptibly; and a 
man, loaded with the favours of fortune, 
never preſenting himſelf to the people under 
te form of a benefactor; they would more 
forcibly feel the great extent of his privi- 
leges, and would accuſtom themſelves to 
diſcuſs them. Men muſt then find; a way 
of moderating the deſpoſiſm of fortuna, 
or render homage to religion, which, by 
the ſublime idea of an exchange between 
the bleſſinge of heaven and Garth, obliges 
the rich to . what the laws n _— 
e W e 


Rasen 'then.comes.continyally.co ffn 
* civil legiſlation, | it ſpeaks a language 
unknown to the laws, it warms that ſenſi- 
bility which ought to advance even» before 
realen; it acts like light and, interior © - 5 

warmth; as it both enlightens and an:: 
mates 3 and what we haue not ſufficienti ff 
obſeryed, is, that in ſociety. its moral ſenti- 3 
5 eee e, 7 
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e parts, which ſeem to be held by their own 
agreement, and which would be ſucceffively 
detached, if the chain which united them 
was ever to be broken: we ſhall more 


clearly perceive this truth, in the examina- 
tion we are going to make — 
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When ee en be able to 
<ubject men to ie obſervance of publie or- 
der, and inſpire them with the love of vir- 
tue, by motives independent of religion, we 
propoſe, undoubtedly, to put in action two 
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praiſe ; and the fear of contempt and ſhame. 
Thus, to follow my ſubject in all its 


branches, I ought neceſſarily io Mumine 


wht in che degree of force of theſe different 


motives, and What is alſo their true appli- 


cation. I have already ſpoken, in other 
Works of mine, of the opinion of the world, 
and of its falutary effects; but the ſubject 
am now treating obliges me to conſider it 
r 


a 17 


Neuem 
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| works exerciſes its influence in a very con- 
fined"ſpace; as it is particularly called im to 
judge men, whoſe rank and \employments . 1 
have ſome ſplendour in the world; n. „ 
nion of the eee or n- 
K „ 
to actions and to words, which either di- 2 
aged aint The | 
priyate:oondutt.of him who diſcharges indo- | 
_ cietythe| moſtimportant/fanRions;/is/indeed 
ance of the public at large z'and*we'ought _ 
not to wonder that it ſhould, fince in ſimilar . 
circuniſtances the principles of an individual 
appear am carneſt. or preſage of his public 1 
virtues 3; but all thoſe," whoſe ſole ufs 
tion is to ſpend their income; thaſeavhoiare p _—_— 
entirely devoted to diflipation, and have not 5 
any connexion with the grand intereſts f 1 
nien g Wor e 2015105 4:20 Loke- * _—_ 
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the community become independent of the 
opinion of the world or at leaſt they: do 
not experience its ſeverity, till, by fooliſh 
extravagance. or inconſiderate pretenſicns, 
they draw the attention of the public on 
their conduct. In ſhort, a great number of 
men, who, by the obſcurity of their condi- 
tion and moderate fortune, find themſelves 
loſt in a crowd, will never dread a power 
chat ſingles out of the! ranks its heroes 
and victims : thus people, concealed under 
humble roofs ſcattered in the country, are 
85 indifferent to the opinion of the world, 
as are to the rays of the ſun, thoſe unhappy 
tribes who labour at che bottom of mines, 
| e wn Een: | 


ith, „ 
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4 3 1 and 
would have nothing to beſtow on a nation 
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of heroes. Religion tends continually to 

ſucceſs of „ | 
| nothing from eb deneſits. 
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I order to. 2 the rewards. which 
kme baſtows, men muſt appear with ſplen+ | 
dour on the ſtage. of life. Religion, on the 

contrarys, extends its moſt diſtinguiſhed fa 
vours „ __ 
dq good in ſecret ,. 
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. talents and knowledge” ſhould 3 
virtue; and it is thus that the love of praiſe 
becomes the ſeed and ſpring of great ac- 
tons. Religion never impoſes this condi- 
tion; its recompenſes” belong to the ig- - 
norant as well as the learned, to the humble 
{ſpirit as well 25 to the exalted genius; and 
it is in animating equally all men, in excit- 
ing univerſal activity, that it effeftually con- 
curs to the maintenance of civil order. oy 
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their ſlate of maturity, takes not ann as. 
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ſeize the palm ranger Mrs 
approach: the goal, it is neceſſaty, at the 


commencement of the careet, that every one 


ſhould derive from his own force his courage 
and perſeverance. Religion, on the con- 
trary, if I may ſay ſo, dwells with us from 
the moment that we begin to think; it 
welcomes our intentions, ſtrengthens our 
| reſolutions, and ſupports us even in the hour 
of temptation ; it is, at all times; and'in all 
ſituations, that we experience its influence, 
as We. are contint 
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| F ame, © diftibuting only favours, whole | 
principal value ariſes from compariſyns and 
competitions,” often draws on its favourites 
the. enyenomed breath, of ander, and then 
ſometimes they doubt about their real value. 
Religion mingles no bitterneſs with its re- 
ward; it is in obſcurity that it confers con- 
tent; and as it has treaſures for all the 


world, what is granted to ſome never im- | 


-, ; . 
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The world is often miſtaken in its judg- 

ment, becauſe in the midſt of ſovaſt a circle it 
— eee | 
the ſplendour which: follows it, from the 

falſe. colours ane Religion. e ex- 
the heart, and places there an obſerver, 
ations afford, 4 whom. they [can 
OO: Aunt 


verned by a ſervile ſpirit, it ſearches to find 
- faults in the oppreſſed, and attributes grand 
intentions to powerful men, that it may, 
without ſhame, abandon one, and celebrate 
the other. Ah l it is in ſuch moments we 
reiutm with delight to the precepts of re- 
gion, to thoſe independant principles, which, 
ö . £03 7% 8 
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fo many motives to excite men to diſtin- 
guiſhed actions, and to exalt them even to 


the great virtues, ſtill ought never to be 
compared with the univerſal, inyariable in- 
fluence of religion, and with thoſe ſenti- 


ments which its precepts inſpire men of all 
ages, 1 be e eee 


Would zt be ping hem 8 
to remark here the illuſion we are under, 


if we expect any important utility to ariſe 


from -thoſe marks af diſtinction lately in- 
troduced into France, under the name of 
ours of pinion can never be decreed but 
do a few, diſperſed actions; and it might 


be apprehended, that if we rendered ſach 


inſtitutions. permanent and general, they, 


might'tarn the attemion. of be people at 


ought to be the Spring und "encouragement 
of all that is great and virtuous. 
be 5 22 rienced 
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rienced hunters, at the moment when all 
the pack is ſtill purſuing the moſt noble 
ranger of the foreſt, would not permit 
them to turn, to run ane ee x. 
unn 72 


be eſtabliſhments on which I dag 
my attention, have, perhaps, alſo the in- 
convenience of rouſing a ſentiment of ſur- 
priſe at the appearance of a good action, 
mon exertions of humanity; and if we er- 
would only introduce a ſpirit of parade, al. 
diſtant; and it would be a great misſor- 
tune, if ſuch 4. ſpirit ever took place of 
from itſelf its motives and reward: virtue 
and vanity make a bad mixture; men are | | 
r of act, en u 1 
 merous,.. they wih 10 choaſs, Thee is 
beſides a claſs of men ſo ill treated by for» 
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tune, that we ſhould commit a great miſ- 
take in habituating them to connect conti- 
nually calculations of probable rewards 
from men, with the practice of e 
Ks 3 * 


ee e e eee 
is reſpect for morality, which it is necſſary 
to maintain, by ſtrengthening religious 
principles, its moſt ſolid foundation; all 
other extraordinary helps derive their force 
from novelty; and at the period when ſo—-— 
ciety would have the gteateſt need of their beet 
ſuccour, it would, <7 en eee | * 
e 
CET 780 0. ARTS: 
tt A bsp e 
— of opinion, only in general; _ 
but men © manifeſt ' mote in a private 
manner, the idea that they have con- 
ceived of each other; and this ſentiment, 
which takes then the! ſimple name of eſ- 
teem, is connected with a "determinate. 
knowledge of the moral character of thoſe 
FF 
ll 4 i dence; 
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dence ;\ eſteem under this view, has not the _— 
ſplendour. of reputation; but as N 82 
can pretend to it in che circle wheres 8 
birth and occupations have placed him, the "i 
hope of obtaining it ought to be [reckoned —o. b 
among the grand motives - which excite us 3 
to the obſervance of morality. However, | 
5 if we ſuppoſed that this eſteem was entirely 
ſeparated from religious ſentiments, it would 
be like many other advantages, which every 
one would eſtimate by his own fancy; for 
whatever comes ſolely from men, can only. 
have a price relative to our connexiom with 
them: thus the eſteem of one, or of ſeveral 
perſons, would not indemnify for ſuch a ſacri- 
 fice; and often alſo. this ſentiment, on their 
part, would appear inferior to ſome. other 
objects, of ambition; in a werd, from the 
moment every preference, every valuation 
wus brought to a ſtandard, each would i- 
—— ů —„— 3 
juſtneſe of them would depend on the de- 
gree of judgment and foreſight of ever a- 
dividual. But how can we imagine that 


9— be ſecure, 
| when 
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when it depended on wavering and arbitrary 
_ continually changed by the various circum- 
ſtances and fituations of life? The motives 
which religion preſents are abſolutely dif- 
ferent; it is not by confuſed contraſts, that it 
dĩrects men; it is a predominate intereſt to 
which they are recalled; it is round a beacon, 
des, that they are afſembled; in ſhort the 
roles which it preſcribes are not uncertain, 
and the advantages which pic web do 
n of an eee ſn I 


Sabha tas; dat Aläch⸗ 


neſs, after having compared the enjoyment 2 


of eſteem with pleaſures of a diſſerent kind, 
would not fail to reckon the chances which 


afford a hope of impoſing on men; and in 


1 the midſt of theſe perplexed calculations, the 


paſſion of the moment would be almoſt al- 
ways victorious. Beſides, we might aſk, 
what is the eſteem of others, to that 
. 

R * 
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tary? And What is it but 2 ſentiment, or 
which the effect ĩs never obvious, to thoſe. 
whoſe view is limited to the preſent day, 
or the next, becauſe they only live by in- 
ſtantaneous reſources? All the advantages 
annexed to reputation are promiſory notes, 
of which it is neceſſary to be able to wait 
the diſtant expiration; reflection and kno - 
ledge only aequaint us with their value; 
and the ignorance of the greater part of x 
Nee ere, IE | 
MMI yer ö 2 25) 
wess CG 
loweſt, I obſerve thoſe who compoſe che 
Luperior claſs, 1 will venture a refle&tion of | 
a vety different kind; that in à coun- 
try where we have the hope of obtain- 
ing the molt ſplendid marks of diſtinction, 
and where:fame has power to 'raiſe Herdes, 
great miniſters, and men of genius in every 
profeſſion, we do not find that the duties of 
Private life are beſt know and the moſt” = 
reſpected. Men, uniting to celebrate with- 


FFF 
with 


beauty, compoſed of every thing which 


contributes to the celebrity, of their country 


and the honour of their nation; but by ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves to refer every thing to 
eſe intereſts, they become extremely negli- 
gent with reſpect to common virtues, and 
3 ſametimes they even decide; that the rare qua- 
. 


denial, it is far from being neceſſary, that 
moderate ſentiments. of efteem.. ſhould” in- 


demnify thoſe who obtain them for the ſa- 
 crifice of their paſſions ; ĩt does not fallow, 


that this ſentiment ſbould give them 


ſtrength to reſiſt; the multiplied ſeductions 
| that the hopes of ambition and tho chances 


of fortune preſent ta our view:;,antl this 


ö conſideration acquires more force in a king 


dom, where, among the diſtinctions of 


Which the favour of the prince is the origin, 5 


there are ſome which attract ſo much ho- 


— 


e os 


0 


wich more indifference the morals-and man- 
ners of individuals; they make an idearxk 


. 


eeives, nevertheleſs, from it its ,prigeipal 


ſtrength, and even origin; it, is a geſſoction | 
of great importance, and of Which I. will 


r e e e mathe . 


e mad 96] dim EIn Ant 


| We ought, at firſts tpaſk what is the ori- 
inal principloat ecicty, which gibs een 

. ahe-lentimentioF - 

eſteem : we zial find, undoubtedly, cha 


it is a diſtinct, idea of the duties of met. 


notion of good! tmorals, as general as firm. 


Now the duties of life cannot he ful 
filled without the aſſiſtance of religion, fince 


the connexion of private and public intereſt. 


the; ooly. foundation of the- virtues of our 
framing, is, as we have demonſtrated an 


imperfe&t · ſyſtem, and ſuſceptible of a mul- 
 titude: of exceptions, or.arditrary interpreta- = 
tions. It is neceſſary then that our 'focigh 
obligations ſhould. be fixed in an ;authentic: 


787 , 3. 
Gs 
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| In ſhort, and what Jam going to ſay. 
comprehends, in a general manner, the va: 
riqus queſtions which I have juſt treated: 
the eſteem of men, even when, this ſentie 
ment ſeams the moſt foreign to religion, ro- 
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_ the ſeiitiments which we adopt ſhould be 
2 real indication of the relation the con- 
duct of men has with moral perſoction; 
but, If this perſtction was only determined 
by human conventions, if it wus deſpoiled 
ef m majeſty wich religion inveſts it 
with, reputation, and ſentiments of eſteem, 
which ate the pledge and ſtamp of good 
morals, would inſenſibly loſe their value; 
we ſhould then nN Uiat. bobs, which 
bre 5 
dard ; and, in effect, to followy che fimile a 


| ſped which is due 20 it, than by ſeparating 
preſents, -to'unite it prin political confi- 
; Gali, ood ad - 59: n d ee 

aim 4 eee Di d: ten 

itn onde W ab 
be faid, perhaps, that the influence of ho- 
Sur” in the my, ſeems to be a proof 
ndert: bo _ 


. 
1 


eſſence af morality tore; and leſſau the re | 
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that reputation, withoutthe aid of aner 
impulſe, would: have ſufficient influence to 
direct the mit to the end which we pu- 


| by religious ſentiments, 'that che 
ſection of thoſe who followed him to the 
camp. Whatever then may be an pneſentt 
the power of honour in armies, whatever at 
| preſent: may be its influence in the field 


of 


"of , . 
3 5 
- 
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| ofibartle; where dhe site, peltators; ind 
judges, are on che ſaine ſtage, and have ho- 
thing eie to do but to practiſe remark; and 
Pmiſe a particular virtue, we ſhould not be 
w any deduction from it. | 
cable to che ſocial relations, whoſe extent is 
immenſe and to whole-diverity there is no 
bound. Beſides, military honour is very far | 
rk ent, c ee d ee parete: | 
of ' morality,” and conſequeritly to religivus 
opinions, -the"moſt- ſolid ſupport of. thoſe 

Principles; for ſentiments which contain, 
in ſome manner, the idea of a ndble arr; 7 
fies would loſe great part 88 
if che great baſis of n | 
Haken Ts it ng Fertig 2 4. Sil ENT BF 
Logiueiliends 3 ' $0f+ v Mitt NAT tl: 20 113 
A perſtct . fix the ad- 
mination of men; and iris only by an inter- 
dourſe more or leſs. conſtant: with-that: firſt 


„ 'opinions which'feem;1in | 
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. However, there has reſulted from our 
warlike cuſtoms an opinion purely ſocial, 
which is very powerful: it is chat of the 
point of honour, when: we confider it in its 
ſingular and ſimple acceptation, hen a man 
is ready to facrifice his life to guard himſelf 
From he ſlighteſt humiliation - This opi- 


min, it is true: only dictates its rules among 


equals, and the expraiſe af im authority. n 
tends to an i part of a nation, 
which, wholly. given. vp te yorkdly, cone 
cerns, are occupied, entirely with Sos 
ſons and diſtinctions ; it is one of the an- 
Client appendages of military honour, and in 
uniting all its force towards a ſingle idea it 
s become. a Gmple principle, which has been 
er eee f 

nö h by the edc of a kenden habit dat 
Gavages win all their glory to a conte mt of 
„ bodily pain, and to demonſtrations of gaiety, 
in the midſt of the moſt. cruel, torments. 

: Can we doubt, that their ſupernatural exul- 
| tation would not be weakened, at the very 
| inſtant they were acquainted, with our moſt 
115 1 | 


common 
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we ſhould analyze alſo our ſine- ſpun ſenti- 
ment, which makes us regardleſs of danger. 
- Yes, if reſpect for religion was abſolately 
_ deſtroyed; if this ſimple opinion, which, 
carries with it ſo many obligations,” and 

ſerves to defead ſo many duties, had no 

other ſupport, the idea of honour Wld 
| ſoon be weakened; and our perſonal in- 


% 
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_ of honour, which, in its exaggerated 
te, reſembles their death fongs, would 


not pan Form metaphyſical arguments, if ever 


metaphyſics became our ſole guide in mo- 
rality; for after having analyzed the mo- 
tives of our moſt important obligations, 


tereſt, inſenſibly diſengaged from all the ties 
of the imagination, would take a character 
ſo rude, and ſo determined, that our habi- 
tual impreſſions, and our relation my 
. s, would be abſolutely changed. | 


At hs Gre ee | 
this" it will be always eaſy to ſubje& men 


to a governing opinion, when they them. 


beben e ad 'thoſe who o goven them; unte 


* 


1 — 
x 


, 


i dhe governing opinion is not, like reli- 
gion, the genetal principle of our conduct; 
if it eannot give us laws in the different 


each other; for every time we wiſh ſtrongly 
to reſtrain the imagination, it is neceſſarg 
that a ſingle idea, a ſingle authority, a fingle 
object of intereſt, ſhould engage the atten« 
tion of men. Perfection, in this reſpect, is - 
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al their efforts to uttain the ſame end; but, 


fituations of life, it would ſerve only to 
throw us out of an equilibrium, or at leaſt 


its utility would be partial and momentary; 
Nevertheleſs, if, with a deſign of remedy- 
ing this inconvenience, we ſearchod to mul 


tiply theſe opinions, they would weaken 


the choice of a ſingle principle, whoſe con- 
ſequence extends to all; and ſuch is the 


_ nn merit ee eee 


"Sd e 
| policy and philoſophy, demand ſome ro- 
ſpect for them; and I ought to repeat, fince = 

it is time for me to reſurne my ſubject, that 
| eſteem. or: contempt, honour or ſhame, are 
_ from being able to ſupply the phate 
| the 


Ta 
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the active influence of religion, that its ſen- 
- timents confirm. the opinion of the world, 


and, mere or leſs, obviouſly direct it. It 
follows, that we ſhould ſoon reaſon ſhrewdly, 
on the value which we ought to ſet on the eſ- 


teem of the world, if the expreſſion of its ap- 


probation was not united in our contemplation 
to ſomething more noble than the judgment 
of mankind, and if an awful reſpect for 
virtue was not imbibed by means of a reli- 
gious education. We ſhould ſoon expe- 
rience that, in wiſhing to found every thing 
on the calculations of worldly wiſdom, theſe 


ſame calculations would deſtroy all; and 


morality having at once loſt its grand ſup- 


port, we ſhould try in vain to prop it by a 5 
Teaffold of laws, and the vain efforts of an f | 


opinion without a guide. Hypocriſy and 


diſſimulation would become immediately a 


neceſſary ſcience, a legitimate defence, which 
would weary the attention of every inſpec- 
tor; and teſtimonies of eſteem appearing 

only an ingenious encouragement granted to 
5 _ ri of en nene de- 
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creed to a generous mode of conduct would 


be inſenſibly diſcredited by thoſe who gave 


and by thoſe who received them. and would 


end, perhaps, 1 in becoming a ſecret object of 


defi ene IRE 
, * 0: BOG) 
1 replaced od Gly eſta 
Vliſhed by religion; it ſurrounds, Tü mf 
ſay, the whole ſyſtem of mortality, reſem- 


bling that univerſal and myſterious force of 


phyſical nature, which retains the planets 
in their orbits, and ſubjects them to a re- 
gular revolution: and which, in the midſt 
of the general order it maintains, eſcapes 
the obſervation of men, and appears to * 
: e * RO nee work, 
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TEN, — to the: wenne « 
=..." ha; tendency towards every thing 
| juſt, good, and virtuous ; and from this 
happy inclination, the taſk of the mo- 
ralift is confined to prevent the altera - 
tion of our original | Cn an eaſy 
_ -.: e eee eee, e . 45 
_. out having recourſe. to religion. r 


We ought, at firſt, to: obletee, that the 

_ exiſtence of this excellent innate goodneſs 
bas been a long time a ſubject of debate, as 
: every aſſertion always will be, of which we 
cannot demonſtrate the truth, either by 


argument or experience, We ſhall never. 
be able to perceive diſtinctiy the natural 
= 5 2 1 diſpo- 
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diſpoſitions of men, ſince, to -0ur view, 
they are never ſeparated from the; improve- 
ment, or the modification, which they owe - 
to education and habit. One or two en- 
amples they produce of children arrived at 
maturity found in a foreſt but we are igno- 
2 what preciſe age they were aban= 
doned by their parents, and what might 
hare been theit diſpoſitions, if, brought 
back to ſociety, they had not been guided 
by inſtruction, or reſtrained by fear and 
ſubordination. It is not very probable, that 
man derived from his original nature all the 
_ diſpoſitions which lead to goodiie(s; ſuch a 
thought agrees not with his pride or dig- | 
- nity, ſince the intellectual faculties with 
which he is endowed, the power he hag of 
gradually tending to perfection, announce 
to him that he ought to fulfil his career 
with the aſſiſtance of reaſon, and that, very 
different from thoſe beings governed by an 
invariable inſtinct, he ſhould elevate him- 
ſelf as much above them, by eultivating 
| the abilities anodes: pg wn by the 
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granduer of the n to which: . 
| eee 33 


Reaſon," RE our nb n 
would be inſufficient to attach us to ſenti- 
ments of order, juſtice, and beneficence, if 
it was not ſeconded by a nature proper 
to receive the impreſſion of every noble 
ſentiment ; but ſuch reflections, far from 
favouring any ſyſtem of independence or 
impiety, receive from religious opinions 
their principal force. What is, in effect, 
In this reſpect the courſe of our thoughts? 
We attribute, at firſt,” to a Supreme and 
Uniyerfal Being all the perfections which 
ſeem to conſtitute his eſſence; ; and from 
this principle we are led to preſume, that 
we, his, intelligent creatures, and his be 
noble work, partieipate, in ſome manner, 
aof the Divine ſpirit, of which we are an 
emanatien: but, if we could ever be per- 
ſuaded, that our confidence in the idea of a 
God is a deceitful illufion, we ſhould not 
have any reaſon to believe chat the mero 
child of nature, blog d without a guide, 

| would 


— 
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would be diſpoſed to good, rather than evil 
We muſt derive our opinion of innate 

goodneſs from a ſecret ſentiment, and from 
a pefect conviction of the exiſtence of a 

power which keeps every thing in order, 

the model of all perfection: but, as W 

obtain equally from this power, the facul- 

ties which render us capable of acquiring N 

knowledge, of improving by experience, 

of extending our views into futurity, and 
elevating our thoughts to God; we ſhould 
not know how to diſtinguiſh theſe laſt ex- 
pedients of ability and virtue from” thoſs | 
which belong to our firſt” ee and we 
ores no Ione: = in A it, i inen 


1 


; That which: we + pK; 
that there is a- correſpondence; a harmony 
between all the parts of our moral nature; 
and therefore we cannot deny the exiſtence 
of gur natural inclination towards goodneſs, 
nor conſider this inclination as a diſpoſition 
| which has not need of any religious ſenti- 

ment to acquire ſtrength, and become a ra- 


tional conductor through the rough π́j + 


/ 


"0 


 tinually-to renovate the productions s of the 
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of life. The production of ſalutary fruits re- 


- quires, before all things, a favourable ſoil ; 


but this advantage would be uſeleſs without 


ſcedl and the labour of the huſbandman, and 
the ſertiliaing warmth of the ſun: the 
Author of Nature has thought fit that a 


great number of cauſes ſhould concur con- 


earth; and the ſame intention, the ſame 
plan, ſeems to have determined tbe prin- 
eiple and the developement of all the gifts of 
the mind: it is neceſſary, in order to at- 
tach intelligent beings to the love of virtue, 
and teſpect for morality, that not only happy 
- natural diſpoſitions, but ſtill more, a judicious 


education, good laws, and, above all, a con- 


tinual ĩatereourſe with the Supreme Being, 
from which alone can ariſe firm reſolutions, 
and every ardent thought, ſhould concur; 
but men atpbitious of ſubmitting a great 


vumber of relations to their weak compre- 


benſion, would wiſh to cenfine them to a 
few OY We- ſhall diſcover, every mo- 
„the truth of this obſervation, ; ac- 


3 © lg entire many wiſh. to 


attribute 
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attribute every. thing to education; whilſt 


others pretend, that our natural diſpoſitions: 
are the only ſource of our actions and in- 


tentions, of our vices and virtues: AM 
haps, in fact, there is, in the univerſe, bat 
one expedient and ſpring, . one; prolific — 
the root of every other: yet, as it is at the 
origin of this idea, and not in its innumeg- 
able developements, that its unity gan be 


perceived, the firſt grand diſpoſer af naturd 


only ought to be in; poſſeſſion of the ſecrets 


choice ſometimes of one, and ſometimes af 
another, to refer to it excluſively, the. 


cauſe of motion, and the fimpleſt properties 
arne 
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N As Object drown fro the good Conduct 


eee eee 
which ſo much has been written; but if it 
be allowed that I have mado ſome approaches 
to truth, I ſhall not need any excuſe. The 
reſearches after truth reſemble thoſe cir- 
cles which we trace ſometimes one round 
another; the furtheſt from the centre has 
Faq Hrs i NRA WEL: 


J will has 8 with Bs las 
Wen the chit iokich io to 


Society, ſome fay, is at preſent filled with 
_ perſons, who, to borrow the expreſſion of 
the times, are abſolutely diſengaged from 

9 
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every kind: of prejudice, = who belie v - Nor 
mn the: cuftituce of a Supreme Being; and 
yet, their conduct appears as regular as that 
erer cover age Ha ; V+ io 


Before 9 to this as Louphe 
to make an important ' obſervation, The 
detractors. of a religious {pirit' habitoally 
weeding in their diſcoutſe, devotion and 
piety; they attribute beſides to devotion an 
ee. ſenſe, which its natural defini- 
tion will not bear; and -derive from this 
" milconception 2 great advantage. Piety, 
ſimple in its ſentiments and deportment, 
commonly eſcapes the heedleſs glance" of a | 
man of the world; and the greater part of 
thoſe who ſpeak of it, would have ſoine dif- 
ficulty to delineate it well; devotion, on 
the contrary, ſuch as we are acouſtomed'to 
repreſent, ſeems to attach ſome value to ap- 
pearances; it diſplays itſelf, it makes a pa- 

rade of the auſterity of its principles 3 and 
often ſoured by the ſacrifices, or the con- 
ſtraint, which it has impoſed on itſelf as 2 
* it contracts a rough and inflexible i- 
| rit, 
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rit, which baniſhes ſentiment, amiable-and 


indulgent: in ſhort, devotion is ſome- 


times mixed with hypocriſy, and then it is 
only a deſpicable aſſemblage of che moſt | 


contemptible vices. It is eaſy to Judge, 
from theſe two pictures, that judicious piety, 
rational and indulgent, forms the true cha- 
racteriſtic of a religious ſpirit, conſidered in 
its purity. It is then with morality, inſpired 
by a like ſpirit, that it is neceſſary to compare 
thoſe men, who are guided only by the prin- 
ciples-they frame to themſelves; and I be- 
heve, that one of theſe two ſyſtems of mo- 
rality is far ſuperior to the other; but we 


run a riſk of deceiving ourſelves in our ob- 5 
Fervations, when we de not extend them 


beyond the narrow circle, known amongſt 
us by the name of ſociety. Men, in the cir- 
cumſeribed relations which ariſe from the 
communications of idleneſs and diſſipation, 


require of each other, only qualities applica- 


ble to theſe kind of relations; their code 
of laws is very ſhort, integrity in the com- 
meꝛrce of lite, conſtancy in friendſhip, or, at 
. 


4 


clevation 
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elevation in their duſcaurſe and manner ; in 
ſhort, probity is the grand outline; andithis 
is all that is required, in order to diſplay 
_ ourſelves: to the beſt advantage in the midſt 
of the active ſcenes which ſurround us, where 
we ſometimes form a confederacy proper 
to ſerve as a ſupport of the great virtues; 
but what they wiſh for before every thing 
is, a grant of indulgence in favour of vices, | 
which do not diſturb the order or the peace 
of | their pleaſures, and which only render 
unhappy parents, hHuſbands, and creditors, 
vaſſals and the commonalty. Far diſtant, 
indeed, from a like tolerance, ate thoſe cole 
lective obligations which morality dictates, 
obligations, of which I made a conciſt 
ſceteh, when I compared them with thoſe 
which are impoſed by civil laws. It is 
then only, after having retraced ourſelves 
the entire ſyſtem of our duties, it is only after 
having compared them with the conven- 
tions ſoftened by faſhionable ſociety, that 
we are in a ſtate to ee conduct of 
1 ought be given as an example, and if the 

n 
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5 . we ſhould not have a right to draw 
any deduction contrary to the truths, which 


I have endeavoured toeftabliſh ;: for all thoſe | 


who free themſelves at a certain age, from 
the yoke of religion, have been at leaſt pre- 
pared by it to reſpect virtue. Principles 
inculcated early in liſe, have a great influence 
on the human heart, a long time even after 
our underſtanding has rejected the. reaſon- 


ing which ſerved as the baſis of thoſe prin- 


ciples:' the! foul, formed when the reaſon 


s to dawn, to the love of order, and 
_ ' ſuſtained in this diſpoſition by the force | | 
3 never entirely loſes: this principle. 


80 that, whatrver be the opinions adopt - 


* 


el When the judgment is formed, 11 16 


"lowly, and by degrees, that theſe opinions 


the greater number of men, a profound re- 


2 on the charatter and direct the conduct. 
Beñdes, while religion maintains amongſt | 


ens e _ who reject theſe 


I 
* 


ſentiments | 


ſentiments know, nevertheleſs, that probity 


leads to eſteem, and to the various advan- 
tages which depend on it. Of courſe, a vir- 


tuous atheiſt merely makes us tecollect, that 
he lives where virtue is reſpected ;. and it is 

not the inefficacy, but, on the contrary, the 
indirect influence of religious opinions, 


which his conduct demonſtrates to me, I 


think. I ſee, in a beautiful piece of mecha- * 
niſm, a ſmall patt broken off from the chain. 
and which maintains its place, by the force 


{till HHS nl 3 


Ne 
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Werl monk goat have EF ain: 


Ge 3 Here is an interro- 


gatiye, with which they hope to embarraſs 
thoſe who wiſh to preſerve to morality ĩts 
beſf ſupport; and the dread that ſome 
have of not giving an honourable idea of 


their ſentiments, induces them to reply with 


Juickeneſs, that certainly; they ſhould not 


need the check of xeligion, and that the dic- 
tates of their heart would always be ſuffi- 
cient to direct then. This anſwer is un- 


is very "WR but for my part, 


1 avow, | 


-, 
&£ = 
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L avow, I ſhould merely ſay, that virtue has 
ſo many charms, when it has been a long 
time practiſed, that a truly ſenſible man 
would continue to be juſt, even whey every 
religious ſentiment was annihilated; ' hut 


tat it is uncertain whether, with a political 


education, his principles might have been 
the ſame: and I ſhould add further, that 
no one, perhaps, could be certain, that he 
would have ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt a re- 
volution of ideas ſimilar to thoſe that we 
have juſt ſuppoſed, were he to fall at the 
ſame time into a ſtate of miſery and dejec- 


| tion, which would make him revolt at the 


enjoyments and the triumphs of others. It 
is always in a like ſituation, that ĩt is neceſ- 


| fary to place ourſelves, to judge properly of 


certain queſtions ; for all thoſe who enjoy 
the favours of fortune, have, in conſequence - 
of this fortunate condition, fewer objects of 
- envy, and are leſs ſubject to temptations ; 
and in the midſt of the different comforts, 
which peaceably ſurround them, it is not 

C00 
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As for philoſophical writers, if it wers 
amongſt them, that we are to ſearch for the 


principal defenders of the ne opinions, 


and if, at the ſame time, their moral con- 
duct was cited as an example, we ſhould 
have to obſerve, that a retired liſe, love of 
ſtudy, and a conſtant habit of reflection, 
ought to ſpread a kind of calm over their 

ſentiments; beſides, delivered up to abſtrac- 
tion, ot preoccupied by general ideas, they 
know not all the paſſions, and they are 

{dom perſonally engaged in thoſe ardent = 
purſuits. which "ſtimulate ſociety. - They 
cannot then determine, with certainty, 
what would have been the degree of their re- 

fiſting force, if without any other defenſi ve 
arms than their ptinciples, and no guide 
but convenience, they had to combat againſt 
the allurements of fortune and ambition, 
which preſent themſelves in every ſep of 
our worldly career. They have alfo, like 
all the inventors and the propagators of '# 
new ſyſtem, vanity, which enyages them to 
multiply the number of their diſciples ; and 
yy in fact, * be able to flatter © 

K 2 . them 
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themſelves with any ſucceſs, if, in attack- | 
ing the moſt reſpectable opinions, they had 
not endeavoured to prove that their doe- 
trines were not in oppoſition to morality. 
Beſides, it is very neceſſary, after having 
ſilently ſapped the foundation of our dwel- 
ling, that they ſupport for ſome time the edi- 


| fice, were it only while they have with us 


a common habitation; were it only during 

the interval when we ſhould be able to 
judge in their preſence, of the utility of 
their inſtructions: in ſhort, very often, 
perhaps, the dupes of their own heart, they 
have been induced to believe that, becauſe 
they were at the ſame time irreligious by 


ſyſtem, and juſt by character and habit, re- 
ligion and virtue have not a neceſſar ß 


union; and if it is true, that in the grand 
intereſts of life, the lighteſt doubt has ſome 
influence on our actions, would it be poſ- 
- fible, that at the time when they would 
ſeek. to ſhake religious opinions, even when 
they are ridiculed in converſation, that they 
would ſtill endeavour to preſerve a: ſecret 
connexion with them, by the propriety of 


. 
— * 
. 


* 


their conduct? It is thus that, in the dif- 
putes of princes, or in the quarrels of mi- 


niſters, the members of the ſame. family 5 


have ſometimes the art of dividing them - 


ſelves, in order, eee 


ee ee ee e 


- Thek different cefleftions. e riecaſ.. 
alp to be taken into conſideration, before 

we give ourſel ves up to the inferences that 
they would wiſh to draw from the man- 
ners of irreligious men; but, to diſcredit 
their arguments, it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that we cannot make any application 
of them to the moſt numerous claſs of 


man z honeſt atheiſts have never exiſted 
among the ' commonalty, religion compre- 
hends all their knowledge in e e and 


if once they were to loſe this guide, their 


conduct would be — Swings 


Ne ee ij 


Eris. Weg 


= is till efſeatial 0 here, es, ac- 
cording, to the motives to which we can at: 


| __ the relaxation of moral principles, 
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| there exiſts. a great difference between the 
* yarious characters which attend vicious ac- 
tions: a depraved man, i though religious, 


does wrong by accident, through weakneſs, 
and according to the ſucceſſive tranſports 
of his -paſſiens ; but the wicked atheiſt 
has not a fixed time; opportunities do not 
ſurpriſe | him, he ſearches for them, or 
waits for them with impatience ; he yields 
not through the contagion of imitation; 
but he takes pleaſure in ſetting an example; 
he is not a Aa Sour Ai x eee _ 
tree of evil. ; 284.246 
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conduct and the religious ſentiments of the 
greater part of men; an oppoſition from 
- whence they would wiſh to conclude, that 


- * theſe ſentiments are not *a certain ſaſe - 


guard; and. they add, to ſupport their 
argument, that in examining | the be- 
lief of all thoſe, whoſe licentious life is 
e we per- 

ceive - 
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ceive that the greater number is — 5 


of people Wau . to e 


nions 4 
= ip * } * 


Uatesbedh e not, u at N 
all times, a complete reſiſtance, to the dif- 
ferent ſtarts of our paſſions; but it ſuffices, 
There has been, and there ever will be, vi- 
cious men in the boſom. of ſociety, even 
where religion has the greateſt influence; 
for it acts not on us like a mechanical force, 
by weights, levers, and ſprings, of which 
we can calculate exactly the power; it is 
not an arbitrary modification of our nature; 
but we ate enlightened,” guided, and ani- 
mated, according to our ' diſpoſitions and 
ſenſibility, and according to the degree of 
our oven efforts in the numerous conflicts 
which we have to ſuſtain; it would be then 
an evident piece of treachery, to attack re- 
ligion, by drawing a picture of the vices and 
crimes, from which it has not been able to 
guard ſociety, inſtead of fixing our attention 
on all the diſorders which n or Pre- | 
vents. 
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They would be equally wrong, who re- 
preſent the general languor of religion, 
as a proof that it has, in our time, very 
little influence on morality; it would be 
neceſſary rather to remark, how great muſt 
have been that power, which even in the 
decline of its force is ſtill ſufficient to 
coneur to the maintenance of public or- 
der; we ſhould be authorized to fay, how 
valuable is the whole, when we receive (6 


much advantage 1 5. Pre 


4 Wine se ee Ae went 
with to draw from the opinions, and from 
the faith of wretches finking under the 


ſword of juſtice, | in an abuſe of reaſoning : i 


men [termed religious, forming the major 
part of the populace, we muſt among them 
neceſſarily meet the greater number of 


75 malefactors; in the Tame manner that we 


are ſure to find, in this claſs, more men of 
a particular age, ſtature, or complexion'; _ 
but, if they have a right to uſe ſuch an ar- 
gument to cenſure a religious education, 
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the falubrity of breaſt milk, alledging, that 
many ſick and dying perſons have received 


this nouriſhment. . We ſhould never con- 
found a common circumſtance with a ge- 
neral cauſe 1 theſe are the! 2228 n 
diſtinct. 8 


| There are other objections which equillly 


deſerve to be diſcuſſed; but they will find 
a place, with more propriety, after the chap- 
ter where, I ſhall examine, under different 
| heads, the influence of religious opinions on 
our happineſs. You have ſeen, and you will 


perceive ſtill more, in the progreſs of this 
work, that I do not endeavour to elude dif- 


ficulties; for before I determined to defend, 
according to my abilities, a cauſe Which I 
could wiſh to render dear to mankind, I 
carefully ſtudied the means; and after hav- 
ing fortified myſelf againſt the ſyſtems" op- 
| poſite to my ſentiments, I fear not to ex- 
amine EN SLORY Ws e n 
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CHAP. v. 


The Iifluenci of Religinus D on ar 
- Happineſs. c 
As ve have ſhown the cloſe connexion 
of morality with religious opinions, 
we. have already pointed out the principal 
relation of theſe opinions with public good, 
fince the repoſe; and interior tranquillity of 


ſociety eſſentially depend on the mainten- 
ance of civil order, and the exact obſervance 


of the laws of juſtice. But a great part of 510 
human happineſs does not ariſe from the 
community : thus, the benefits religion im- 


parts would be very imperfect, if they were 
not extended to our moſt intimate ſenti- 
ments, if they were not uſeful in thoſe ſe- 
cret conflicts of different affections which 
agitate our ſouls, and which pre- Ooccu- 
py our thoughts. Religion is very far 
from deſerving this reproach; that which 


nmiaiſes it indeed above every kind of 


IP 4 | "OI 
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legiſlation is, that it influences equally pub- 


lic good and private happineſs. We ought = 


to examine this truth; but to do it philo- 
ſophically, we muſt neceſſarily contemplate, 


and pry into our nature, and examine, for a 


r 
eee 

Men, „ 
ſteps in the world, and as ſoon 28 
their intellectual faculties begin to open, 
extend their views, and live in the fue 
ture; ſenſual pleaſures and bodily pain only 
detain them in the preſent ; - but in the 
long intervals which exiſt between the e. 


newal of theſe ſenſations, it is by anticipa- 


tion and memory that they are happy or 
miſerable ; and recollection is only intereſt- 


ing, as it is perceived to keep up the cons 


doubtedly, the influence of the future, on 
all our moral affections, eſcapes often our 


notice; to cite ſome examples of this 
truth, we believe, that only the preſent 


moment produces: happineſs, when we re- 


ceive . 
* 1 
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ceive elogiums, obtain ſome mark of diſtinc- 


tion, or are informed of an unexpected aug- 


mentation of our fortune; and ſtill more, 


when we are pleaſed with the ſport of our 
imagination, or the diſcoverics of our reaſon : 
in our cloſet or in converſation. Theſe en- 


joyments, and many others ſimilar, we call 
preſent happineſs; though there is not any 


one of them which does not owe its value, 


and even reality, to the ſingle idea of futurity. 
In fact, reſpect, applauſe, the triumphs of 
ſelf-loye, the forerunners of fame, and even 


exhibiting always beyond them ſome: other 


advantage, of which theſe firſt were only = 
the ſymbols. Oſten, indeed, the laſt object 


of our ambition is but an enjoyment of opi- 


nion, the confuſed image of ſome poſſeſſion 
more real. Every where we ſe yague hopes 
: hurry away our imagination; we ſce the ex- 


pected good, the immediate end of our me- 
ditation, or the obſcure motive of the eſti- 
mation we annex to the various ſatisfactions, 


1 our preſent happineſs i is compoſed, 
| Thus, 


, 


/ 
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Thus, indirectly, and almoſt unknown to 
ourſelves, all is in perſpective in our moral 
exiſtence ; and it is by this reaſoning that, 
always deluded, we are ſeldom perfectly de- 


ceived. Subjected by long habit, it is in 


vain that we would wiſh to ſeparate the 
imaginary advantages of opinion. from. the 


_ deluſions of hope which ſurround. them, 


and by which we haye been ſeduced all our 
F O81 i uk 

1 which we cannot make agree, with 
this manner of explaining the principal cauſe, 
of our pleaſures and of our pains. I am 


very far, however, from wiſhing to make 
the ſentiments, which unite men by the 


charm of friendſhip, depend on the . ſame: 


| principle; and which have ſuch an efſential- 


influence on their happineſs. . All is real 


in theſe affections, ſince they are a, ſimple 


aſſociation of ourſelves to others, and them 
to us; in this view it may be conſidered. 
as, in ſome meaſure, prolonging our own. 


JO but this 3 ſo intimate, of, 
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che goad and end of life, does not deſtroy” | 
their eſſence. Friendſhip doubles our plea- 
ſures and our comforts ; and it is by the 
| cloſe alliance of two ſympathizing ſouls 
that we are fortified againſt all events; but 
it is always with the fame paſſions that 
it is neceſſary to combat; thus whether we 
remain ſolitary, or live in others, the fu- 
ture preſerves its influence over us. | | 


If ſuch is, however, our moral nature, 
that the object of our wiſhes will always be 
at fome diſtance ; if our thoughts, like the 
courſe of the waves, are ever active, and 
prefling forward; if our preſent enjoyments #9 
| have a ſecret tie with the imaginary advan- 

tages of opinion, of which the laſt term is 
Nil a fleeting ſhadow ; in ſhort, if all is 

future in the fate of man; with what in- 
tereſt, with what love, with what reſpect, 
| ought we not to confider this beautiful ſyſ- 
tem of hope, of which religious opinions 
are the majeſtic foundation! What encou- 
ragement they preſent | What an end to all 
other ends! What a TT and precious 
; = | idea, 
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idea, by its connexion with the moſt inti- 
mate and general ſentiment, the deſire of 


prolonging our exiſtence! That which men 
dread moſt, is the image of an eternal an- 
nihilation; the abſolute deſtruction of all 


the faculties which compoſe their being, 18 Me 


for them the downfall of the whole uni- 
verſe; and they are anxious to ſeek for 4 


2 we this rr. thought.” 


| VUudoubredly, 1 aki Kea : 
| according to the degree of ſtrength of their 
religious opinions, that men ſeize, with - 
more or lefs confidence the hopes which 
they give, and the recompenſe they pro— 
mife; but, doubt and-obſcurity have a pow- 
erful action, while ſupreme happineſs is the 
object; for even in the affairs of this life, 
the grandeur of the prize offered to our 
ambition excites ſtill more our ardour, than 
the probability of ſucceſs. But where 
ſhould we fix, where attach the lighteſt 
hope, if even the idea of a God, this firſt 
prop of religion, was ever deſtroyed; if, 
from the infancy of men, we did not pre- 
ML „ 
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ſent to their reflection, that worldly confi 
derations are as tranſient as themſelves; and 

if, early in life, they were humbled. in their 
own eyes; if men applied themſelves to 
ſtifle the internal ſentiments, which inform ; 
them of the ſpirituality of their ſouls ? 
Duſcouraged in this manner, by the firſt 
principles of their education, flackened in 
all the movements which carry thier reflec-. 
tions into futurity, they would often take 
retroſpective views : the. paſt recalling an- 
irreparable loſs, would too much. captivate 
their attention; and their minds, in the 
midſt of time, would no more be in a ne- 
ceſſary equilibrium to enjoy the preſent 5 
moment; in ſhort, this moment, which i is. 
not, in reality, but an imperceptible fraction, 7 7 
would appear almoſt nothing to our eyes, 
if it were not united in our contemplations, 
to the unknown number of days and years 


which are before us. It is then, becauſe 


that there is nothing limited in the ideas of S 
| happineſs and duration, with which religi- 
ous ſentiments impreſs us, that our imagi- 
ooh is not forced to recoil on itſelf, when, 
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R ne us 
e, 11 del anne 
faxqr | n Aten 85 an Sa of 
eee e 
ble river, a vaſt horizon is preſented to our 
view, we turn not our ane the 
e ran e narrowing dis - 
horizon, our attention wis turned on the 
batxen flat we ate, near; then only ye | 
S 85 
by the wearinefs:and difficulties ſtie - e in 3 
doaur path et, if changing dur 3 | 
| ples, a gloomy philoſophy were to obſcure 
our perſpective, our whole-attention- dawn 
bacle on the ſurrounding objects, we ſnould 
then very diſtinctiy diſcover the void and 
illuſion of the ſatisfactions an . 99 
mambriatures PETE. 81 7 
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obyious, reflections, whichzQin: attraftiogius 
continually towards the future, ſeem willing 


co fave from the-preſent moment the pureſt 


part of uurſelves; theſe are, without our per- 
_ eeiving it, the enchantments of the moral 
world » if it were poſſible that, by cold rea- 
ſoning. we at length deſtrayed them, al ſul 
melancholy would ally itſelf to moſt-of, gur 
_ reflections; and it would ſeem as if a winds 

ing-theet had taken place of that'tranſpa« 
rent veil, through which the ptaſpectsodf 
life are amhelliſhed. Undoubtedly, thert 
would be fill ſome charm in the days df 

youth. When the pleaſures of the ſenſes 
preſs on us, and fill a conſiderable time; 


but when the paſſions are tempered by age, 


when our ſtrength has eee 1 


years, or prematurely attacked by-fGickneſs ; | 
in ſhort, -when- the time is arrived; when 
men are conſtrained to ſetk, in the printi- 


ples of marality, the chief ſupport of their 


- happineſs; what would become of them i 
thoſe 2 and opinions were N 
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part, an äſſiduous reſearch ; what it is 
opens cloſe and painful applieat- 
Indeed, fame itſelf, which is called 
——— no more hurry us on in 
the ſame manner, if we had a ſecret con- 
viction, that it cannot grow, riſe, ſubſiſt, 
but in: ſuch portions of ſpace, and ſuch 
durations of time, as our imagination ean- 
not conceive.” It is neceſſary, that the un- 
certain future be ſtill our country, in or- 
der that we ſhould be able to feel that un- 
quiet love of a lang celebrity, and thoſeardent 


impulſes towards great things which is tbe 
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11 | . 
% ”Y We develve ourſelves then; U think Whew 2 


we acciiſe religion of nectflarily - renderihiy 


| the: buſineſs and the pleaſures of the world 
unintereſting; its chief pleaſures, on the 


contrary, are derĩved from religion, from 


mol ideas of eteriiity, Weich it preſents 
=. -. our mind, : which ſerve! to ſuſtain the en- 
chantments of hope, and the ſenſe of thoſo | 
duties f > which our moral nature is inge- 


8 1 tout zi i t ert 
1 5 | 8.4 Religious 
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e opinions are perfectly adapted 


enn ess to our weakneſſes and per- 


ſections; they come to our ſuccour in out 


real difficulties, and in thoſe which the abuſe 


of our foreſight creates. But in what is 
grand and elevated in our nature, it ſympa- 
noble thoughts; if they: reſpect their intels 
ligence, their chief praament z. if they are 
intereſted about the ee e . 


See which nne eee 
preſerves their ſtrength of mind, and which, | 
through its ſentiments, unites them to Him, 
whoſe power aſtoniſhes their underſtanding. 
It is then that, conſidering themſelves as. 


| an; emanation of the Infinite Being, the 


| commencement of all things, e 
let themſelves be drawn afide by a phi- 
loſophy;Whoſe fad leſſons tend to perſuade 
us, that reaſon, liberty, all this imtnaterial 
eſſence of -ourſelyes, is the mere reſult of a 
fortuitous 2 * an a 4d 


* * or THE TMPORTANCE' OE 
| | bret Amd the” different kinds of 
| happineſs Which would be deſtroyed; or at 

. | left ſenſibly weakened, if PIR tro | 
| dedrive was ever ae wi 
| 90D £17429 1 


WATT 2 


ee a e e r 
fublime of all ſentiments, that of admita- 
tion, if, inſtead of the grand view 6f the uni- 
ö werbe, far ſi6in'reviving the Alea of a Supreme 
| Being, we retracet only a 'vaſt | exiſtence, 

but without defigny-<auſe, or deſtination ; 
and if the aſtoniſhmeiit'of our minds was 
rer ee e Seeg e i 
aan: ent $61 n 45 8 BEL 
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—_-- nee ee ee, bins 7- 
| which we find in the developement, exer- 
eeeife, and progreſs of our faculties, if this in- 
© tfligence, of which we 10% to glory," was 
_ * Ghly the reſult of chance; and if all our idens 
= vere but a mere obedience to the eternal la 
—_:...: of motion; if our liberty was but a fiction, 
_ ere eee | 


A kerreios orntons. * 


What would become then of that active 
| ſpirit of curioſity whoſe charm excites: * 0 
obſerve continually the wonders with which 
ve are ſurrounded, and which inſpires, at ths 
ſame time, the deſire of penetrating; in ſome 
meaſure, into the myſtery of our exiſtence, 


- would little avail us to ſtudy the courſe of 
nature, if this ſcience could only teach us to 
comprehend the affliting particulars of our 
mechanical ſlavery > a priſoner: cannot” be 
mme eee ee or 
: r e eine 
2 A* 1 
Bushs, e hs * e 

Is repreſented to us as the reſult of a ſingle 

and grand thought, and when we find every 
Where the ſtamp of an eternal intelligence; 


dowments'of the mind, when we can conſi- 


and the ſecret of our origin? Certainly" it 


ane b | ow 8 | 
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nature, of which God alone is the perfect 
model. And how delightful then to yield 
| to the ambition of elevating ourſelves till, 
more, by exerciſing our n and im- 
I al 


of In ſhort, Aa 1 
fervation of nature, when, at every new diſ- 
covery,. we believe we advance a ſtep. to- 
wards an acquaintance with that / exalted 
wiſdom which has preſcribed laws to the 
univerſe,” and maintains it in harmony !-It 
is then, and only then, that the ſtudy is 
truly intereſting, and the progreſs of know- 
nnn. Ves, 


Femme. all is anguiſhing | . 


in our curioſity, all is mere inſtint in our 
admiration, all is fictitious in the ſentiments 
which we have of ourſelves z but with the idea 


aof a God, all is lively, all is reaſonable ane 


true: in ſhort, this happy and prolific idea 
appears as neceſſary to the moral nature of I. 


mans, as heat is. to plants and to all the vege 


aan You may, think, perhaps, that 


[ 4 
RO 
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in examiningi.the influence of religion on 
| happineſs, I have dwelt on ſeveral conſidera- 


tions, which are not of equal importance to 


all men; there are;'indeed,' ſome more par- 


ticularly adapted to that part of -{ociety; 


whoſe minds are improved by education; 


but I am very far from-wiſhing' to divat a 
moment my attention from the u, 
claſs of the inhabitants of the earth, whoſe 
| happineſs and miſery ariſes from a fimple 
idea, proportioned ür, 
ee d aint 


% 10 de 


| Thoſe who Cem "WF nas welt | 
and conſtant need of the aſſiſtance of reli » 
gion, have been left by the misfortunes of 
their parents to the wide world;-devoid: of 


property, and deprived-alſo+ of dieß rr. 


n condemned to hard labour, 
are, as it wete, confined/in a rough nd u- 
formly barren path, where every day reſetn- 


1 they have not aty con- 


fuſed expectations, or flatteriug iluſion o 
den den, — % 
of 


: 
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5 N eee 
inſiamit would raduce them to; and the de- 
plorable ſi tuation to-which they might be ex- 


poſed, by the eruel noglect which attends odd 


age. Wich what tranſport, in this fituation, 
would they not catch at the comfortable hopes 
ꝶ́—ꝛ . —— 
overwhelmed them, there would come a 
time of equality! What would be their 


| complaints, if they were: to renounee a ſen- * 


timent which fill conforms itſelf, for their 
advantage, te a general idea, {the only one,” 
events and circumſtances of life. It is 
Soc will, they ſay to themſelves, and this 
firſt thought ſupports their reſignation-: 
AF: 1 eee 
that the c of the rich and powerful 5 
Pk 21 t [43 4 $062 Word vers = auf al 


RE 1101ous oN ION S. 
_ ao: cheirs; and that fur from being indifß. 
E ane eee W 
Ong eng, 


ect a ce dune ede ike 
fidence and conſolation. It is this continue 
raiſes them in their own. eyes, and Which 
red their 1 under the weight of 


and gives . ee ee 


the pride of carthly greatneſs. What grander 


effect could be produced by an idea ſd fim 
ple? Thus, among the different thing 
which characteriſe religion, Iremark, above 
all, what ſeems more particularly the ſeal of 
a divine hand; it is, that the moral advan- 
tages, of which religion is the ſource, re- 
ſernbling the grand bleſſings of nature, be- 
long equally to all men; and as the ſun, in 
the diſtribution of its rays, obſerves neither 
rank nor fortune, in the fame way thoſe 


comforting ſentiments, which are connefted 


with the conception of a Supreme Being; | 


; * « 
\ * : 2 
7 . 
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and the hopes united'to-it, become the pro- 


perty of the poor as: well as the rich; of the 
weak as well as the powerful, and can be 
as ſecurely enjoyed under the lowly roof of 


a'cottage; as in a ſuperb palace. It is civil 
laws which increaſe, or give a: ſanction 'to 


the inequality of poſſeſſions; and it is reli- 


— — 1 e of this 


. 
am e well founded, if, in conſider- 
ing attentively the fate of the greater num- 
ber of men, we ſuppoſed them all at one 
8 _——_— thought which | 


ns trot a God . their ſorrows | 
with; they would no more attend his ordi- 


nances to ſearch for the ſentiments of reſig- 
nation and tranquillity; they would have no 


motive for raiſing their looks to heaven ; 


their eyes would be caſt down, fixed for ever 


ta *-=59-agy of IT 
11 : 8 on 
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on themſelves, would only ſferve:toGorrode 
their hearts; then thoſe tears vyhich they have 
a ſatisfaction in ſhedding, and which are at. 
trafied by the wader Perſuaſton, that there 
neſs, thes confbing were would no more | | 
| EINE" 405 249 6 5 


lr! | nt. Mile uc 


» Who 1 not hen; hah chose ue 
teran ſoldiers, who are proſtrate here und 
there on the pavement of 2 ſanctuary, erettid 

in the midſt of their auguſt retreat? Ther 

hair, which time has whitened; their-forehead . 
marked with honourable ſcars; that totter⸗ 

ing ſtep, which age only could impreſt 0 
thang all inſpire at firſt reſpect ; but bÿß 
what ſentiments are we not affected when 
we ſee them lift up and join with'difficulty 

- their weak hands, to invoke the God of the | 
univerſe, of their heart and - mind ; when 4 

| we ſee them forget, in this intereſting devo- f 

l tion, their preſent pains and paſt griefs ; 


when we ſee them riſe with à couptenayee — 7 


; % — 


| | value of 
ſuperior; come and ſet the real | 
| your. pretended - knowledge for promoting 
_ happines. 
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their fuk. /1Contplain not in theſe TY 


mente, you who judge of the happineſs of 


this world only from its epjoyments;- their 


humbled, their body trembles, 
— ti lee; batt in 


ſee coming without alem; bey, 
33 have approached Him who 
ever loved without receiving comfort. 
deſpiſe religion, you who term yourſelves | 


Change the fate ef men, and 
give-them all, if you can, ſome portion of 

the enjoyments of life, or reſpect a ſenti- 
ment which ſerves them to repulſe the in- 
juries of fortune; and ſince even. th policy 
of tyrants has neyer dared 'to: deſtroy: it, 


their power would be inſufficient to 
* ſuoceed in the ſavage at- 


tempt, you, to aybom nature has given ſu- 
prior ED be not more cruel, 
wn. they; or if wet 


- RELAGIOU:S: onen,, age 


 tileſs doftrine; you wiſh to deprius dhe gd, 

the ſick, and the indigent, of the on idea 
of. happineſs which they can apply 49, 39 
ſrom priſon to Priſan, and to thoſe dreary. 
cells, where the wretched priſoners, ſtruggle = 
with their chains, and, ſhut With, Ic 


lt is tht, Pas a fingle:claſs of ſo- 


ciety Which derives. an ;habigual..aſhtange N 


from religion, it ig;all thaſe Who hayg 
complain of the abuſe of authority,.of + | 
public -injuſtice, and dhe different Weft 
tudes of their fate ; it ic che innocent man - 
who is condemned. the. victuops m hs 
is ſlandered, the man whg has once acted 
 inconkiſtently,. and been cenſured, with 100 
much rigour; 1 in ſhort; ho, 
convinced of the purity of their .], con- 
ſcience, {eck for, above above. all, a ſegret, witneſs - | 
of heir, intentions, en e 


judge ef theit cone? 


Alb 2 9 * abi N 2 * A n 
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the only aperture d 1 
of light * them. et 21 "5918; Her 
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A man of an exalted character, en- 
dowed with ſenfibility of heart, experiences 
al the neceſſity of forming to himſelf an 

image of an unknown Being, to which he 

can unite all the ideas of perfection which 
fil his imagination; it is to Him that he 
refers thoſe different ſentiments, which are 
uſeleſd amidſt the corruptions which ſur- 
round him; it is in God alone that he can 
find an inerhauſtible ſubject of aſtoniſh- 
ment and adoration; and with. Him alone 
can he renew and purify his ' ſentiments, 
ben OR -er eee 
es of the world, and the habitual-return” | 

of the ane paſſſons. In ſhort, at every 
tent the happy idea ef a God ſoftens and 

cinbelliſhes our path-through life, and bye 
we affociate ourſelves with delight to all.the 
beauties" of nature; by it every thing/ani- 
mated enters into communication” with us / = 

Fes, dhe dolle ef the wind, de wintnny as 
Ane the peaceable agitation of plants, 

all feturs to ſupport, or melt dur ſpuls, 

d provided that our thoughts can riſe to a. 


e Gb, pit v. en der, 


every where tlie works of Him whony us 
love, provided we. eun diſtinguith” the vel- 
_ tiges of His footiftzps and the trabes of His 
intentions; and; above all, if we can ſup- 
poſe, that wo ourſelves contribute to the 
diſplay of His nme, 
1 — * FT 


| "hs its principchy over! the-cnjoyinents 

of friendſhip that piety ſpreads anew-charmy = 
| bounds; limits,:cannot' agree with the ſenti- 
ment” which is ag infinite as thought, it 


vould not fubfiſt; at leaſt" would) be trou- 


bled wich continual anxiety; we thoild'not © 
 cotifider without terror the revolution of - 
years and the rapid courſe of time, If h, 
benevolent opinions, which enlarge fer us 
the future, did not come to our affiſtance: 
Thus, when we find: ourſelves ſeparated. 
from the objectg of dur affsction, lone 
moditatious bring thein back to bid the g. 
netal idea of | happineſs, "whibhg) more er 
kſs, diſtinctiy wrminates dur vyiew'z then 


the tender melancholy! in when one 
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' cious opinions, you, ; who; timid in a buſt- 
ling world, or diſcouraged by difappoint- 
ments, find yourſelf a ſolitary wanderer on 
the earth, becauſe you'-partake not of the 
paſſions which agitate the greater part of 
mankind! You want a friend, anger w 


ſee pecuniary aſſociations ; you want 
© comforter, and you only ſee the endes, 


ſtrangers to all thoſe who have not power 


| fon, à huſband, or a cheriſhed wiſe, what 


or a diftinguiſhed reputation; a tender con- 
ident is at leaſt neceſſary, and the active 
| ſcenes of ſociety diſperſes the affeQions/ and 
diminiſhes every intereſt. news: va 
Jou have chis friend, this - confident; this 

_ comforter ;- when you have acquired it by | 

the moſt tender uon; —— 


otber idea, but that of a God, can come 
to your relief, when the frightful image of a 
pam tion preſents itſelf to your thoughts? 
It is, indeed; in ſuch moments that we 
embrace, with tranſport all thoſe opinions 
Which tend to foſter-the- idea of continuity 


e * 
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— of comfore which rf 
| conſonant with the defires and the 
wants. of our ſoul! What aſſociation. 'of | 
ideas, ſo frightful as that of the eternal an - 

nihilation of liſe and. love? How can We 
unite to that ſoft divifion of intereſts and of 
ſentiments, to that charm. of our days; 
how. can we unite to ſo much of cxiſtence. 
and the, internal perſuaſion. and 
habitual. image of a death without hope, 2 
dieſtruction without return ? How. can wee 
offer only the idea of oblivion. to thoſe af- 
| fedtionate minds, who have centred. all their 
RT 7 
ing'.renounced., themſelves, oy 6. 
— entirely in the [bgſom. 

another; to ſubfiſt. there, by me Fire breath. 
of life and the ſame deſtiny: In ſhort. near 


F day below with heir, bom cn th 


boy ee horrors of horrors, 
boch for the mind and feelings Land if it be 
Fu tithe „ a 


= 
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the tomb, which, perhaps, they win na 
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man of feeling approach 2 moment to the 
frightful confines, let a benevolent cloud at 
| keaſt cover the dark abyſs! Tears and ſor- 
row ſtill afford forme comfort, when we 
gire them ta a beloved-ſhade, when we can 
mi with our griefs the name of à God, 
and when this name appears to you the ce- 
ment of all nature: but if in the univerſt 
all- was deaf" to our voice; f no .echoes 
were. to repeat our plaints; if the ſhades of 
eternaldarkneſs-had hid from us the object oi 
dur love, and if they. were advancing to 
drag us into the ſame night; if he is the 
malt Untappy being, he who furvives, and 


vered will again be united; if, when his 
ef a loved object, he cnuld not ſay, he is 
75 eee. 5 ee 
Being, whom we haue, with common con : 
ent, adored ; and if, inſtead of 2 thaught 


| foidear, it was neceſſary; without any doubt; 
6 


2 N 
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ſhat—my heart dies within me—unable to 
contend with the dreadful images, the uni- 

rerſe itſelf ſeems to diſſolve, and overwhelm 

us in its downfal. 0 ſource of ſo. many 
hopes, ſublime idea of a God! abandon 
not the man Who has ſenſibility ; Thou art 
art his life ; leave him not deſolate, and, 
above all, defend. him from this aſoendeney 

of a barren and fatal - philoſophy, which 

„ 

F. WIT N Wer NN 

Fit Well 1 W An, and A 

dreſs myſelf to you, who, boalk of being en- | 

lightened by a freſh ray of wiſdom. I a 


mother, who guided me by their counſels, 
and watched over me by their tenderneſs, 
theſe protecting parents have juſt been taken 
A ON nm, 
nr yduth; 4 e wee 
Whoſe words, ſentiments, and actions, were 
pas ee 

tis "ME w 


loſt in the moſt profound grief; a ſuther, a 
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my arms; —a moment of ſtrength remains 
with me, I come to you, ye philoſophers; 
what have you to ſay ?—* geek for difſipa- 
tion, turn your thoughts to ſome other 

object, an abyſs not to be fathomed ſe- 
1 parates thee for ever from the objects of 
thy tenderneſs; and theſe recollections, 

** which pierce thee through with ſo many 
<< ſorrows, they are only a form of vegeta- 
tion, the laſt play of organized matter.” 
Alas ! have you ever loved, and can you 
pronounce tranquilly theſe cruel words! 
Baniſh far from me ſuch conſolations, I 
thou, O daughter of heaven, lovely and 
mild religion, what wouldſt thou ſfay ? 

| Hope, hope; what God gave these He 
„can again reſtore.“ What à difference 
the other exalts us ! It is left to men to 
rather to determine, whether they prefer 

darkneſs to light, death to 'life ; whether 
they prefer blighting winds to refreſhing 
n 1 * to the charms of 
: | YL * 
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ſpring; and the inſenfble tone to the me 
n And 


A 


1 3 


1 wil bi it: e PR as 
Mew of 4 God, would be only a deſert, em- 
belliſhed by a fe deluſions; yet man, diſ- 


enchanted by the light of reaſon, would find | 


vothing throughout: but ſubjects of ſadneſs. 
I have ſeen them, thee dreams of ambition 
of grandeur ; and even when the allufion. 


was moſt dazzling, my heart always retired | 
into itſelf, and was attracted to an idea more 


grand, to a conſolation more ſubſtantial ; I 
have experienced, that the idea of the exiſt« 


| ence of a Supreme: Being threw a cham 


over every circumſtance of life; I have 


found, that this ſentiment alone was able to 


inſpire men with true dignity: for every 
thing which is merely perſonal is of little 
value, all that places ſome an inch high 
above others; it is neceſſary, in order to 
have any reaſon to glory, that, at the ſame 


time we exalt ourſelves; we elevate human 


2 we muſt refer it to that ſublime in- 
| PEP -  telbgence, 
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| OE with ſome of its attributes. We then hand- 
ly perceive thoſe tri vial diſtinctions which 
ars attachet to ny things, on which 
_— vanity exerciſes her ſwuy; it is then that 


le and toys, and that we fearch clifewhere 
another portion; .it is then alſo that virtue, 
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we leave ta this queen of the world her rat 
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T i not fulciene to have duns 


that religion; ſo nereffary to feeling 


minds, agrees perſectly with the mei n 
ture of men; it is ſtill neceffary to obſerve; 
that the habitual exerciſe of virtue, enjoined 


25 à duty in the name of God, is not imoß˙- 


poſition with happinely ; and after having 
confidered a truth fo important, I wall 


tive to public order, only by the motive of 

Pre" 1 554 ekt i tion 
; b. 

nes 2043 YI 5 T5 : 
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prove, that it is not contrary to what has 
been faid in the firſt chapter of 'this'work; 
on the inipoſlibility of making men atten- 
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an end te man lid and nme Gris. 


' faQtions, than thoſe which folly and vice 


portrays the image of, they would miſcon- 
ceive the reſtrictions of morality, who per- 
petually united en wa 


that of a ſacrifice... 


We cannot fix bur attention on the va- 
nous objects of -defire which occupy the 
thoughts of men, without ſecing clearly, 
chat if they abandoned themſelves, unreſtrain - 
ed, to all their wild propenſities, they would 
often ſtray far from the ſtate! of happineſs 
yvhich forms the object of their wiſhes; 
Any of the bleſſings, ſtrewed here and there 
in our path, cannot fill the void of life. Are 
captivate us? Their duration is determined 
by our weakneſs; and we cannot break looſe 
from the immutable limits oppſed by na- 
ture. Are they the advantages dependent 
on opinion that we look for, ſuch as honour 


fortiine gives ? Vou will ſoon perceiye, that 


; kan after they are obtained the charm is | 
flown; 


4 2 


and praiſe; or the exterior ſplendour, which 0 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. '*þ 
flown; they reſemble Proteus in the fable, who 
only appeared a God at a diſtance, Men then 
have more need than is ſuppoſed of an in- 


tereſt independent of their ſenſes and iniagi- | 
nation; and this intereſt we find in the du- 


en een eee, 


In all times, its aff eiwumiR es we have 
——— jeod and evi? thus, vit, 

tue may be continually in a ſtate of ation, 
and we may find the'a application ef it een 
in the moſt a ' indifferent telitidris of 
and that it can only be encouraged by con 
ſcience, which, in atcomparlying all our ac- 
tions and meditations, ſeems to augrient our 
exiſtence, and proeure thoſe fatisfa@ions 
e omar pn #0 | 


; 
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produces new ſcenes, and diſplays. every mo» 
ment ſome changes of decoration. Virtue, 
ſatisfied with its, views, has not need of a | 
ſucceſſion of ſunilar deſires; n ar 
ann en, the ame. 


ile + Bun 2957 Its will LOI + $1 


We cannot Sack for e 


; life in the imaginary advantages of; opinion, 
withqut: allowing others to coniſtruc the 


Jaws on which our happineſs is. founded ; 

ult, which leaves 
us a prey to every Kad of emotion. -. Vintye 
has; not any aſſociates in: her unge, the 
judges, herſelf of all tha is god and ig th 
reſpect a vigtaous man is che moſt indepen- 
dent of all beings,” ſor it is from binafelf 


alone that he zxcceives . commands, | and — 


pes approbation, Ves, the obſcuse man, 
who does good in ſecrets is more maſter! of 


huis deſtiny, than the heigg er i be who 
_ - ſeems loaded with all the favours of fortune, 
ud bas need, that; faſhion. and .tranfient | 
5 gratifications come to determine. his (tafin, 
and give laws to 55 ee ee 
| 633 
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The dittle pa ons: of the world; trying ia 


1 render us happy; lead us on from one Alluon 
1 anothet aud abe laſt boundary-always 


appears at a diſtance, Virtue, very different, 
bas ice ee ee e it is not 
in events nor in uncertain ſueteſe thut it 
places: coritentment ; it is even in our zeſo+ 

lution, in the calmneſs which accompanies 
tt, and the ſecret ſentiment which precedes ts 


Adana ever. compoſes the cara 
tormented by- e eee what-in 
gone for ever; and with regard to the. poſer 
font in general, the paſt is OO 


© tine, deren and ene. oh es 
olg Vaptnhts CE AR HON 
| Tho internals 0 eee ME = 
by ſadneſs and ths: we all know; 
according to the laws of nature, that lively 
and. ardent. ſenſations praduce languor. the | 
| moment: the tumult is over., - Virthe, inthe 
RE 
op 3 . 
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knows nothing of thoſe irregular emotions, 
| becauſe all its principles are firm, and it 

acts round its own centre; beſides, it alſo 
invites us continually to ſet a juſt value on 
chat happineſs which is moſt proper for us; 
it dictates its firſt laws in the boſom of do- 
bes EPPS eg vat 
CT Oe 


_ -» Virtue, . 
gion, is of the greateſt uſe in delivering men 
from the tormenting ſolicitude of doubt, by 
preſenting a general ſyſtem of conduct; and 
above all, by marking fixed points to direct 
them, by telling them what to love, chooſe, 
and do. Thus, whilſt men, carried' away | 
by their imagination, continually allow that 


they are deceived by phantoms, and lend 
the moſt glowing colours to thoſe which 


buve juſt eſcaped them, virtue ſets no value 


but on what it and knows hot te- 
get. It would ſeem, at the firſt glance, 


y F 
” 
N 
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however, it u i nde len uus; that theſe tri 
fling forerunners of our will have need f 


| guide, and oben of 6 taſter z/ dur Ae 


certain, weak, and wavering; it is of con. 
bling ſtalk ſhould be fixed and ſupported 
| — Dn ney 2417s 


W 13029: ee en 949" | 
"we a 


of ole Who aße not influenced! by motives 


of duty; they have too many things to e- 


gulate, too many to decide about every in- 
ſtant, when convenience is their only guide: 
to ſimplify the management of ourſelves, we 
ſhould ſubmit to the government of a prin 
ciple, which n 
nen W 1 _ | 
eee e 
that it finds its happinets in a kind: of re- 
ſpect ſor the rights and claims of the dife 
ferent members of the community, and iat 
its ſentiments ſeem to unite themſelves 
Le be : 22% W® 


1 
. 


* * 


tat they bend to bim. It is the ſume of 
the different competitions; which ' an ex. 
ceſſive love of praiſe, high reputation, or 


chcoſe evety one would: with to go alone, 
or advance before. all thereſt, and occupied 
about their own. intereſt, they claſh. inconfi 
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to:the-general harmony. The paſlions, on 
t hui,, er almoſt always hoſtile; the 
van man deſires that others ſhould grace his 
triumph; n to feel 
their inferiority z the ambitious, that they 
keep::dear of his purſuit; the .imperions, 


fortune, gives birth to; in the path they 


derately with thoſe of others. Virtue, very 
diſſerent in following its courſe, fears nei | 
ther rivals nor / competitors 3 it does not 
Joſtie with any one, the road is ſpacious, 
ind all may walk at their caſe; it is an 1 
deriy alliance, of which mortality is the 

knot, drawing together, by the fame motives 
aud Hopes held in common, that chain of 
duties and ſentiments which unite the vir · 
tues of — — es 


ſactian. An 110 2 E435 L95% | 
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. Virtue, which guards us from the ſnares 
| ef our ſenſe, and chicks our blind deſires is 


dom; but it is not the: interelt uf a day, 


or the pleaſures of a moment, that it pro-- 
tes, it is the whole of life, that it takes 


| tho ropeytenterive — ab tiukinn; 


to the feelings, what foreſight” is to the 


mind. We muſt then, with reſpect to pri- 


vate manners, conſider virtue as a prudent” | 
friend, taught by the experience of all ages, 
who directs our ſteps,- and never lets the 
flambeau' waver, whoſe falutary light ought = 


to guide them. Our tumultous paſſions 


| diſpute the honour of partaking the go- | 


vernment: it is neceſſary a maſter ſhould 
<fign- to each its' proper limits, one who 


who can keep in peace all theſe petty do- 


meſtic-. tyrants ; which reminds us of the 


Fo his _ 
NN _ Vine, 


r 7 EN 
] . lly, the vi di | of fu o bt: 


image of Ulyſſes, arriving ſuddenly in the 
midſt of the hundred CO Ro IR. 
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Virtue; ſome will ſay, ſevere in its judg- | 
ments, 'and auſtere in its forms, would it 
not deprive us of the greateſt happineſs, the 
| pleaſure of being beloved? I reply, that 

virtue, in its moſt improved ftate, has not 
this character ; I reprefent it to myſelf as 
a juſt ſentiment of order, far from baniſh- 
ing all other comforts, it leads to them: 
agree fo well with human weakneſs; the 
_ ſocial ſpirit ſo conſiſtent with our nature; 
: ſy in diſcourſe and manner; that 
amiable expreſſion of a heart, which 

forks to-unite itſelf with a all theſe 
qualities, very far from being - ſtrangers 
— 606 its 2 ane, 


Ornament. * 9 5 - 
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4 


Vuortue allies itſelf to all the ideas which 
ann give extent to our mind, and early in life 
. accuſtoms us to diſcern relations, and to 
- Gerifice frequently our preſent affections to 
. diſtanf conſiderations; it is, of all our ſen- 
| W us fartheſt out 
7 | 0 3 of 
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eft reſemblance with abſtract thinking." It 


is then, through the aſſiſtance of virtue, 
that a man acquires all his knowledge of 

his ſtrength and all his grandeur. Vice, on 

the contrary, concentres us in a little ſpace 

it ſeems to be conſcious of its own deformity, 

vours to fix on a ſingle object, on a ſingle 

moment, and would wiſh to haue eee | 
draw i our whole exiſtence: 


+ 


11ſt ful add; ot views, by uniting = | 
motive to all our actions, and by directing 
towards an end all our ſentiments, habi- 
tuates our mind to order, and juſtneſs o 
f conception and prevents our wandering 
in too great a ſpace: thus I have often 
thought, that it was not only by his vices, 
that an immoral.man is dangerous in the 
adminiſtration, of public affairs ; we ought 
tao fear him alſo, as unable to compre- 
bend a whale, and for his want of capacity 
to rally all his thoughts and direct them 
E 
„ie | We. 
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of harmony is unknown to him, every rule 
u become à burthen; he is buſy, but only 

dy ſtarts ; and it is by accident that a man, 
me zap e x Role of 


| Je nach truly be 44 chat mornlity 
ferves as ballaft to our ſentiments, its aid 
enables us to go on without being agitated 
continually by the caprices of our imagina- 
ND . r Wer | 
... 


bee eee de. | 
hey to. the charadter, and inveſts it with 
every thing becoming. Of all the qualities 
ef men, the moſt rare; the moſt apt to 
; create reſpe&t, is, that elevation of thaught, 


| Entiment, and manners; that majeſtic con- 


ſiſtency of character which truth alone can 


preſerve, but which the leaſt exaggeration, 
the moſt trivial affectation, would diſcon- 


_ Tz This reſembles not. pride, 


and ſtill leſs vanity, as one of its orna- 
ments is, that it never ſeeks for the horiags 
ef others : the man endowed ir real d- 
i OE „„ Sends KIDS F 75 nity. 


__ 
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b — oven bis Jidgeny-be. 
P i ho ESE 
government of his conſcience, and, proud 
of n he does not wiſh. for 
'« entirely ui iin him, it ceaſes 20-exſt 
when he dictates to others what he expects 
from them; it can only be feſtrained in its 
E | 
to dazzle, 


that noble reſpect for virtue, the moſt 
ornament of a great ſoul; they owe 
to it alſo that ſimplicity in thinking and 


ſpeaking, that happy. habit of a conſcience 


not in want of being on its guard. A man 
truly honeſt conſiders diſguiſe as a detractor, 
and deſires to appear as he really is ; it is 
in a generous heart they are almoſt always 
frankneſs would have become the policy of 
> F F 
n eee 
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There is, in every virtue, & kind of beauty 


which charms us without reflection: our 
moral ſenſe, when it is improved by eduta- 
tion, is pleaſed with that ſocial harmony 
which the ſentiments of juſtice preſerves. 


Theſe enjoyments are unknown to men, 


whoſe ſelfiſhneſs renders them inſenſible to 


every kind of concord, and they appear to 
me to deſerve our oontempt i in one eſſential 


point; it is, that they profit by the reſpect 


others have for order, without being will- 


og to ſubject themſelves to the ſame rules, 
and without declaring publickly their in- 
tention ; it ſeems to me, that, in this view, 
a defect of morality is indeed a breach ad , 
| har throes ca 


* *. f * 


In ſhort, aides thoſe n of the 


mind which belong more immediately to 


mature, can never be applied to great things 
without the aid of morality; there is no 


other way of uniting the intereſt of men, 


and of attaining their love and reſpect. Ho- 


 _ reſembles the ancient idioms, according 
to which you muſt know how to ſpeak, when 


you 


S S 


i , 


TIC 
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you wiſh to bg, underſtood by che gene- 


rality; and a language is never well known, | 
but by conſtant practice. The under- 


ſtanding is ſometimes ſufficient to acquire 


an aſcendency in circumſcribed relations; 
you there take men one by one; and you 
often engage them by proportioning your- 

{elf to their depth: but on à vaſt theatre, 


and principally in public adminiſtration, 


where we have need of captivating men in 
a body, it is neceſſary to ſearch for a band 
which will embrace all; and it is only hy a 


union of talents and virtue that this chain 


can be formed. And when I fee the ho- 
mage paid by a nation to / virtuous: charac- 


ters; When I remark the almoſt inſtinc- 


8 7 tet offw Slog; 
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tive judgment which affiſts in diſcerning 
them; when I fee that they praiſe and 
_ -loye, only what they can connect to pure 
virtue, and noble intention, L return to my 


favourite ſentiment, and believe L reccgnizee 


in theſe emotions the ſtamp of a 1 
Rn 224 GL P 2 e * 
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/ 


_ of | the. various. recompenſes [and different 
_— fativfactions which feem, ta appertain d e -- 


that it ſhould be called forth and ſtrengthen- 
ed by degrees; wn IIINEIOR > 
it firſt begins to ünfold itſelf, if we de- 
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- After having tried to give n fable: eetch 


gularity of principles, and propriety of von- 


duct, vou will perhaps aſk, if you have not. 


a right to concude from theſe reflections, 


that we can attach men to morality by che 


mere motive of perfonal intereſt 5 I have 
already mentioned, that I. intended to ag- 
a ee INE TORR ING 
Re 3 n 


e As ow 


eve, ſuch as we have juſt. repreſented, is 
not the work of a moment; ĩt is neceſſary — 


ſtroyed the fimple opinions 'which ſerve to 


_ educate it, if we overturned the only end 


which can be perceived by all mind ; and 


f we weakened the ſentiments which coa- 
neet it with thoſe who teſpet the lawy of | 
morality, and who promote this cultiva- 


jon by their commendations and eſteem. 
| N a ] 7 Beſides, 
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| Beſides, it is-not virtue only, but virtue 


is 4 important, and with great ken | 
of it. Employment is generally wok+ 
oned the ſureſt ſource of agreeable impreſ- 
ons of which we dus refer but. its | 
ſoon, rocorapenls; if it dil not" To in 
an increaſe of wealth, an enjoy» = 
ment far our ſelf-love, a chance for fame, 
or ſome other advantages of which we are 
deſirous. Vainly, ſay ſore, that the exer- 
dite of our faculties is of itſelf a pleaſures | 


mnie, becauſe chat it offers to our view 


e Bas dee mal dees be'n e 
ative: to direct us to the right road, and 
make us ſet off; our bark muſt be driven 
by the wind; in (bort, every kind of laj- 
rr 
| be-maje farourable-t9: happineſs then fh 
and idlencſs z and this truth would ſtrike 


22 eren 7 
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us ſtill more, if we had ability to analyze a 

ſentiment with ſufficient attention, to diſ- 
—— the happineſs. which is an- 

nete to action and employment, from that 
which \noceſſatily relates to dhe end and to 
E 23 


Fe refletions; which 1 1 juſt 
_— may be applied to virtue; we can 
_ ealily, in ſtudying its different effects, per- 
ceive, that it is an excellent guide in the 
courſe of life; but we diſcover; at the ſame 
time, that it has need, as well as employ- 


ment, of a ſpur, a ſimple encouragement on PEE 


a par with our underſtanding: it is in reli- 
gion that virtue finds. this encouragement, 
and we ſhall not be able to ſeparate it from 
the motives and hopes it preſents, without 
Gſtoncerting __ connexion it _ "_ 
mY will bs Pres to n e 
benefit which muſt ariſe from morality; 
but at the ſame time it muſt be re- 
marked, that to follow its dictates with 
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 Arcng "powers ef reflection ae neck. 
 farily required in the ſtudy of ſo com- 
pounded a truth: we are then in want of a 
motive to excite our firſt effort, Wie 
ſubjects us to ſelf-denial, and determines us 
to ſtruggle with courage againſt. en 
N e ring ; 


13 ſhort, een Whey by the.art'of b. 
phiſtry, ſome philoſophers have, at length, 
thrown into confuſion the true principles 
of order and happineſs; when, by the force 
of addreis, they have led us to doubt about 
the kind and degree of power which it is 
neceſſary to aſſign to religion, it ſhould not, 
however, be the legiſlators of the nation 
who ought to lend an car to their ſubtle 
liſti Xi 2 : ; 


Metaphyſical ſentiments and ideas are 
not proper for ſtateſman, but in their own 
defence; to aſſiſt them to guard themſelves 
from the aſcendency of brilliant errors, and 
to confirm the reſpect due to uſeful truths: 
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ANY. nations, either by choice, or 
in the hands of an individual; wid: habe 
„„ monument to the 
ſpirit of diſcord, and injuſtice, which has 
ſo frequently reigned amongſt men. It is 
true, that from time to time they have 
of knowing themſelves their true .intereſt 
—_— by furrounding themſebves. with 3 


170 or THE IMPORTANCE or | 
much good and evil depend on them? We 


then neceſſarily wiſh them to poſſeſs a vigo-—- 


rous morality, proportioned to their immenſe 
duties ; but what force will your morality 
have, if they perceive at laſt, that it is not 
ſupported by a divine ſanction; if they 
conſider it as a human "inſtitution, which 


they have power to break, and 'which they 


are in the habit of modifying? At leaſt they 
will have the liberty, like other men, to 


© examine if their private-intereſt agrees with 
that of the public, and their conduct will 
e this eeutation. 


. Lonill acknowledge, 8 anne 8 


elevation, where kings find themſelves 


placed, they ought not to be acquainted 
with thoſe paſſions which proceed from our 
petty competitions ; but how many other 
ſentiments have they not to repreſs? And 
with what cderity it is neceſſary to do it: 
. fince they do not experience any contradic- 

tion, they are not, like us, obliged to reflect, - 
and conſider ! Beſides, though ſoveriegns are 
| ETFS A: 
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from the irritations of ſelf love, and from 
the deſires of fortune and advancement, 
they are not, however, diſengaged from 


every paſſion of this kind; it is towards 


other princes that they feel them; and envy, 
nennen ene 
met u whe, It is then that, freed from 
religious ties, and ſure of not accounting 


with any body, they would find morality a * 


very ingenious invention, to render the 
maintenance of public order more eaſy, and 
to preſerve the ſubordination which ſecures 
their power; but, would not acknowledge 
| fuch mager for themlalves, and would H. 


nnn 


| You ee eee 8 
tuous king would be recompenſed by the 
applauſe of his ſubjects: but I have al- 
opinion would be very weak, if the princi- 
ples of morality, which ſerve to guide this 
we wer nt ſupport in diger. 


; tation ; it is by the continual view of the 
advantages and triumphs of others, that 


men, have not an equal power over princes, 
Vo cannot, Hke individuals, conſider this 


have ſo early imbibed, and the praiſes 
which are laviſhed on them from the fim- 
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We ſhould alſo obſerve, that clogiums and 


applanſe, homage ſo encouraging to private 


ſuffrage as an earneſt, or forerunner of exal- 


the defire of reſpect and diſtinction is con- 


tinually kept alive; and it may, perhaps, 


a little from the ſtimulation of 


. © envy, or at leaſt from thoſe jarring preten- 
tions, and from-thoſe ſtruggles of felf-love, 


fame impreflions ; and the flattery they 


| 


ple motive of hope, all ſerve to render them 


les ſenſible to deſerved applauſe ; in ſhort, 


| this exaggerated praiſe ſoon. becomes a dull 


monotony, which extinguiſhes, by its uni- 
formity, that emulation which 'a juſt ho- 
mage ſometimes inſpires. There would be. 


then great danger in repoſing too much on 
the power of public opinion, if we were to 
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confider it as a check able to replace with 
F FRY e force of religion. 1 


1 bh now. day an effentia 2 | 
thoſe who ſurround a monarch, often mil- 55 


lead his judgment by the nature and the 


his ſubjects, delights them; and their en- 


thuſiaſm in thoſe moments ſerves to per- 
ſuade the monarch, that it is ſufficient for 
him to ſmile, to render his people hap- 
py : dangerous illuſion, fad effect of ſervi- 


lity e in ſhort, in conſequence of the cha- 
after which is impreſſed. by an habitual 
yoke, men are pleaſed with exalting the 


power of him to whom they, are obliged ta 


ſubmit; they love to ſee their ſervile com 
panions multiplied and as the 
of them haye ſeldom any 


0 0G 


application of the clogiums which they la- 
vich on him. The praiſe; of men, in a 
monarchy, always has a: taint of ſlavery: 
thus, in ſuch countries, a look, a Word from 
the prince, which ſeems to efface, for an in- 
ſtant, the diſtance that ſeparates him from 


reater. part 
to the 


2 e chem, that in l. 
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of military glory to every other; and, as 
the multitude can quickly comprehend this 
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fecting to [partake of the royal grandeur, 


| they todtadt's Lind of fitilluvity with it; 
therefore, without reflefting whether it will 


be more in the power of the ſovereign to 
make them happy, when, by enlarging his 
dominions, he ſhall have more ſubjects, and 
of courſe: more duties to fulfil, they cele- 
brate, above all, the conquering warrior, 
and thus invite princes to prefer the purſuit 


kind of merit ; as the gaining of a battle 
is a ſimple idea, eaſily conceived by mien of 
every condition and turn of mind, it hap- 
pens, by this reaſoning, that theſe triumphs 


are the moſt highly extolled ; and even that 
men, on account of them, can exculſe every 


other failure, broken treaties, violated oaths, 


alliances abandoned—In' thort, ſuch is thy 


mad folly of our praiſe; that the tranquillity 
of the fate, the repoſe of the people, the 
mild benefits of peace, appear no more than 
the laſt conſequence of the labours and the 
ſucceſs of a monarch ; and even hiſtory fre- 
SAT repreſents this fortunate time, as 
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of blood and carnage are educated; kings, 
diſcontented with their deſtiny, are warriors 
through ambition, and happy by the vics 
nours, and the moſt noble © wreaths of 


It is thus, however, that the prevailing 
opinion, and the rumour of renown, can 
ſometimes deceive princes, though ineon- 
conſiſtent wits the Inſtructions” 11 mom. 
point out <A Eee 
as the firſt object of a ſovereigh's anxious 
folicitude ; and inftead of a ſounding name, 
and da#zling qualities; enforce thoſe requifite 
g form the guardian and protector of the fe- 

of the public j duties of a'vaſt extent, 
and which are diſcharged by the ſeeret la- 
bours of paternal vigilance, ſtill more than 
by the noiſe of the drum and 9 
ments or deſtrudtion. 
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Let us conſider, however, the influence 
the opiuion of the world will have on ſove- 
_ reigns, in directing only our views towards 
the interior functions of adminiſtration. 
An eſſential obſervation preſents itſelf at 
firſt: to the mind: it is, that the thirſt 
for glory is eſpecially felt when a great 
abuſe is to be reformed, and when we can 
hope to make regularity ſucceed to confu- 
fion ; but when this taſk is fulfilled; and 
that it is only neceſſary to preſerve and ſup- 
port what is good, the love of renown has 
not ſufficient aliment, and it is then that 
the virtue of princes becomes the only faith- 
ful guardian of. the public intereſt. A 
reign, ſuch as we have formed an idea of, 
; pena Mtn 0m" 5 LP —4 

every ſubject of dazzling ſplendour; and 
would be neceſſary that new troubles ks 

fears re-anitnated the ſentiment of admira- 
tion, to give it its ancient aſcendency and. 
We ſhould be able allo, and this pic- 
ture would be very different, to figure 
to 
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to ourſelves a period, when, by the PS | 
ceſſive degradation of character, the opi- 
nion of the public would no longer in- 
dicate the way to fame, nor reſound to 
excite ambition; the recompenſes it offers 
would not be a motive ſufficiently powerful | 
to influence men. Thus, in a country, in 
a metropolis, where oovetouſnels ſeemed tri- 
uniphant, where every body would appear 
_ to. purſue that fortune which is only ac- 
quired by intrigue, and the vices. of thoſe ' 
who beſtow it, reſpect for the real intereſt 
of the people, and attention to lighten their 
burthens, would no longer purchaſe renown. 
In like manner, in a country where deſpo- 
tiſm reigns, and the people are accuſtomed 
to proſtrate themſelves before power, they 
would acknowledge no other.idol; we ſhould 
not there be able to acquire a contemporary 
fame by elevation of character, by temper- 
ing with wiſdom the exerciſe of authority, 
and allowing the citizens to enjoy that de- 
gree of freedom, which does not degene- 
rate into licentiouſneſs. It is then mora- 
ty; and morality alone, which comes at 
"0 0 9 " 
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all times, and in all circumſtances, to reſiſt 
the revolutions of habit and opinion, of 


which hiſtory furniſhes examples, and 10 
. e e e $ ib 


e eee 
ant conſideration: princes, by the elevation 
of their rank, and influence on the national 
manners, find that they are in that fingular 
ſituation, where one is more called to direct 
the reigning opinion, than to receive in- 
ſttuction and encouragement from it: thus 
vue are impelled to wiſh, that a monarch 

| ſhould have principles which flow from his 
heart, and which depend on his reflections, 
from which he may be able to derive, at all 
times, a force properly his own, 4 natural, 
courage, It is neceſſary for a prince to in- 
veſtigate and decide on his own conduct; 
and a ſublime morality ſhould nouriſh in 
his heart an ideal model of perfection, with 
which he can continually compare the opi- 

nions of the world and the e N 
of his ovpſcignce, 133 


In 
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la ſhort, and this laſt reflection Which 1 
have made will apply, in a general manner, 


to the preceeding remarks; the opiniqn of 
the public, the juſt complaints of the peo: 
ple, are ſometimes a long while in reaching 
the prince; they ring in the kingdom be- 


fore he hears the xumour; they wander 
round the palace, but the whiſpers do not 
reach him; vanity, pride, and C Very Vice 


excludes them; the old courtiers ſneer, and 
the inſignificant purſuers of credit or fa- 


vour amuſe themſelves by indulging their 
turn for - ridicule... The - miniſters, who 


TT by the clamour, are often im - 
portuned by it; and when it reaches their 


impreſſion, attributing theſe commotions to 
private paſſions, and giving the name of 


cabal to a juſt indignation againſt vice, 
Yes, ſuch is the unhappy fate of princes, 
that the peace of a ſtate is often tottering, 
before the opinion of the world reaches 


them, and diſcovers the truth; a ne con- 


fideration, very proper to convince us, that 


De n, 
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maſter, ; find ſame method to weaken, its 
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But iß N . ee ous. 
views to thoſe who! ſhare their confidence, 
we. ſhall perceive till more the abſolute 
neceſſity of an active and governing mora- 
lity. Miniſters, without virtue, are more 
to be feared than ſovereigns indifferent to 
public good; newly come out of the crowd 
they know better than the monach the ſel- 
fiſh uſe that they can make of all che paſ- 
ions and vices; and as they are connected 
with ſociety, as they have a continua rela- 
ton with the different orders of the ſtate, 
their corruptions are propagated, and their 
dangerous influence ſpreads to a great diſ- 
tance. Attacked, nevertheleſs, by the pub- 

lic, they become ſtill more miſchievous in 
their means of warding off danger, for deſ- 
paiting of diſguiſe before the attentive: eyes 
of a aaa they turn their addreſs | 
a e 


0 


[i 
% 


againſt the piace; they” ſtudy; "they" pry 


thoſe "which may protect or cover the ds. 
fefts of their character; they apply them 
ſelves, at the ſame time, to adorn immo 
rality with every grace which can render it 
amiable, and they endeavour to make virtue 
hateful, by delineating it as auſtere; inüpe- 
nous, unſociable, and almoſt incompatible 
with our morals and manners: it 18 cht 
that miniſters, not reſtrained by principles, 
ecaſibn'tigt only'the inifety” dt l. Seng 
whilſt their influence laſts,” but they poiſon 
the ſonrce of public felicity, by weakening 
In the monarch his ſentiments of duty, di- 
verting his good diſpoſitions, and diſco. 
raging; if T tay fay fo,” his natural virtues: 
Han ene Gf DS e dee 


In ſhort, the picture which I have juſt 
drawn will produce another important obſer... 
vation? the prince, after having waridered but 
of the path of true glory, may return, when 
he pleaſes, to the 10% of virtue and greats 
neſs ; all the avenues are open to him, all 
hearts ready to welcome him, we hive an 
Anclinatian to loye him, and defire to . 
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| eſteem him, whom. fate has placed at the 


bend of the nation ;; and who, inveſted with 
the majeſty which he borrows from a long 
train af anceſtors, . exhubits himſelf fur. 
rounded by all the enchantments of 2 dia- | 
dem; we adopt with pleaſure any interpre- 
tation which. can excuſe his conduct; we 
impute to ill counſels. the faults which he 
has commited; and we are Sager io enter 
with him into a new contract of eſteem and 
hope. It is; not the ſame with miniſters ; 
alike. iodylgence is not due to them, be- 
cauſe op cannot throw the blame on 
themſelves ; when they bare once loſt the 
opinion of the public, their depravity will 
Increaſe daily; becauſe, to maintain their 
poſt they are obliged to  redouble their in- 
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nd hos in * wier 
of princes, of miniſters, of government in 
general, is the firſt ſource: of the happineſs . 
gf the people; we deſpiſe it, becauſe it is 
not our invention, and we often give the 
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to thoſe! artiſices of the mind, 
which eee own Work; 
1 they are wanted, after: haying 
loſt fight of this. ſure, and faithful guide, = 
this companion of true genius, Which, 
like it, prefers caſy and ſimple means. Ves, 
| this exalted virtue, reſembling ſuperior abi- 
ities, rejects equally choſe weak reſources 
and inventions, which derive not their ori- 
gin from an elevated ſentiment or grand 
thought ; aud, whilſt one obliges a ſtateſ- 
man to reſpect honour,. juſtice, and truth, 
the other diſcovers the union of theſe ptin- 
ciples with the juſt means which ſtrengthen 
authority, and with the true glory and; du- 
rable ſueceſs of politics; in ſhort, hilſt 
one renders him anxious about the happi- 
neſs of the people, the. other ſhows how, 
from the boſom: of this happineſs, they - 
would fee riſe inſenſibly an agreement of 
ben e er 
| Rt REA t 
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private happineſs of princes, we ſhall rea- 
Pa. 8 | ' dll 
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dily perceive, that they have a real want of 
the encouragementsreligion affords. Their 


diſtinguiſhed au authority appears, indeed, to 


their mind, a ſingular privilege; they be- 


thing, and they indiſcretly endeavour to 


accderate the moments of enjoyment ; but 
2s they cannot change the law of nature, it 
happens, that in delivering themſelves up; 


to every thing which ſeduces their imagi- 


nation, they experience as quickly the ſad 


Kngour of indifference, ard hat I Toe 
Lu: 96 Ah W e | 


| Kings, i in the eleit of their intellektual 

hls are expoſed to the fame - extremes; 
providence having placed them on the pin- 
nacle of fortune, they conſequently have not 
been led from one view to another, and know 
not thoſe gradations which actuate their 
ſubjects in the name of vanity; ſelf- love, or 
fortune. — Alas] we obey ſo quickly, and their 


deſires are ſo ſoon gratified, that their taſte 
and inclinations cannot be renewed with 


the quickneſs neceſſary to enable them to 
"Vit | pd ' fill 
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keve this power ſhould extend to every 
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au the" een vad which Lo) Rep 
occurs. If the magnificent end which 


religion offers were to be obſcured, and 
if, henceforth, we were to conſider it 
as a fallacious illuſion, unworthy of 
our attention, kings would ſoon attain. to 
that term when the future would ap- 
e en egen a 


e pd 
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The numerous duties of N un- 
doubtedly, afford a continual ſource of a 


tisfaction; but it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould be able to connect all their obliga- 
tions to a grand idea, the only one which 
can conſtantly animate their actions and 
thoughts, who have need of neither fayour 


nor advancement from their fellow-crea- 
| tures. And how much would it contribute 

to their happineſs ſometimes, to imagine 
_ themſelves between this world, in which 


they are , weary. of their own power, and 


that magnificent future ; the ſublime con- 
templation of which would carry them, 


with a new charm, to the exerciſe of their 
authority! What then would flow 


from 
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ſtom this authority, the ſoarce:of ſo mich 


good !—What pleaſure would they not find - 
- cence, the moſt comfortable of all ideas, and 


what a moment for him, when I 
conſcious of the preſence of the exalted friend 


df the whole human race; he ſhould be able 


to. teflect, in the morning, on the people 
he was going to make happy; and in the 
evening, on thoſe he had actually. done 

to. What a difference — -ord 
moments, whoſe influence the nation feels, 


and thoſe inſignificant levees, only known 


to courtiers, in which the monarch is 


he ſpectacle, and taſtes the fad pleaſure of 
ſeeing ſo many men cringing before his 
oven image. What a difference, cen be- Ke: 
tween theſe rapturous ſenſations, and thoſe 


raiſed/ by flattery, or the dazzling parade 


Which ſutrounds him, in the midſt of 
| which he cabnot diſcern himſelf, whether 
e WER e 5d; 


la ſhort, we ought to I thr 
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before ſovereigns, the greater is the number 
of duties preſented to their reflection, "the 
more they muſt feel the want of that 

fuſtaining power ſo infinitely ſuperior to 

their own firength ;. they are conſtious f 

the diſproportion which exiſts between the 
extent of their authority and the means en- 
truſted to human nature; and it is on b 
ſupporting themſelves againſt that myſte- 
rious pillar, erected by religion, that they 
can be firm, and conſider without affright, 
that Providence has called them to regulate 
and direct the deſtiny of a whole empire. 
It was when profoundly meditating on the 
exiſtence of a God; reflecting on the influence f 


and various relations of ſuch a grand 


thought, that Marcus Aurelius diſcovered 
all the extent of his duties, and felt, at the 
- fame time, the courage and the will to ful- 
fil them. The happy and conſtant agree- 
ment of his actions and principles made 

his reign an illuſtrious example of wiſdom 
and morality. 


| We muſt San that it is to virtue, 
| ſupported by every ſentiment which 
4 | it 
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ſhould wiſh to 
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it iqprints an the h. 


t, ſurpaſſes the 


ſpur. of praiſe, - and, by the aſcendency 
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| of a great example, leads men to the 
knowledge of every 
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SHALL preſent, at firſt, this jeden 

in all its force, or rather 1 will not ſeck 
to weaken it; it would be needleſs to recal 
to the memory of men all the evils that 
have happened during a long ſeries of years, 
with which we have reaſon to reproach the 
blind and lavage zeal of religious fanaticiſm. 
Every one has preſent to his mind thoſe 
multiplied acts of intolerance which have 
ſullied the annals of hiſtory; every one 
knows the ſcenes of diſcord,. of war, and 
fury, which theological controyerſies have 
cauſed. amongſt men; they have been in- 
formed of the fatal conſequences which 
theſe enterprizes have brought in their 
train, and which the rare virtues of a great 
8 have not been able to juſtify. In 
ort, to maintain, in I. ages, a remem- 


branes of the fatal abuſes which have been 
JS: 2 com- 
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committed in the name of the God of 
Peace, it would be ſufficient to deſcribe 
thoſe direful days, when ſome different te- 
net produced a ſentence of proſcription, and 
the frightful — of the _ — ce 
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It is ; thus then, that in all times, by a an 
abſurd tyranny, or by a ferocious enthuſiaſm, 
triumphs have been contrived for the eager 
detractors of religion. Let us examine, 
however, if the. deductions that they wiſh 


to draw from theſe errors of the human 


mind, are founded on | reaſon and Juſtice. | 


I ſhall not ſtop to ct chat tell 
gion has oftener been the pretext, than the | 
true motive, of the unhappy convulſions of 
which it appears at preſent the ſole ori- 
gin; or ſtop to recal the various political 
advantages, which could only ariſe from 
ſach a grand principle of action; thoſe : au- 
guſt teſtimonies are commemorated in hiſ- 

| : Foal only borrow the ſupport | of 


TIN reaſon, | 
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teaſon, and ſhall bound my diſcuſſion ton 
few ſimple reflections. A 


Do you think, that 1 dif= 
ferent Aa of authority we could prove 
the advantage of anarchy ? Could we deery 
every ſpecies of juriſprudence, by recounts 
ing all the ills which have been produced by 
chicane? Should we be able to throw an 
odium dn the ſciences, by recalling all the 
fatal diſcoveries which are owing to our 
reſearches ? Would it be proper to ſtifle 
FT, kind of {elf-love and activity, by re- 

ting the different crimes Which covetouſ- 
nk pride, and ambition have given riſe 
to? And ought. we, then, to deſire to anni- 
halate religion, becauſe fanaticiſm has made 
an inſtrument of it to diſtreſs the human 
ſpecies? All theſe queſtions are ſimilar, and 
all ſhould be reſolved in the fame manner: 
thus we may fay with reſpect to them, that 
in all our intereſts and paſſions, it is by ac- 


8 quired knowledge, and the light of reaſon, 


GO Os res Sn wag but we 
248 Ws} . ought 
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ought never to confound their prokimity 
* "TY 3 


| 833 Ti =p often theſe ideas 
found 1 united. It is not the worthip « 
the common Father of men ; it is hot the 
N of the £ {pel, whole precepts 1&d 
55 100 E bearance, which inſpires es 
the : ſpirit of perſecution ; ; we thould attri- 
bute it to 4 blind ma | cſs, e 
thoſe wild errors and crimes which diſho- 
nour huinanit But fince, at preſent, the 
exceſſes t to w NY men 8 chemie es 
do not induce us to condem emu, ab 2 rhisfor= | 
_ all the | TE 2 Which the cri : © tle 
minal paſſions: are only the extreme, ay 
| do we with to refuſe religion the 5 gratitu 
which f is its duc, becanſe tines 92 has 
given birth to, hatred and p 
fions? Tt would be necel 1 rv 
mark, that intolerant my is, * all the errors 
of the Intman mind, that on which the pro- 
greſs of our knowledge appears to hive ha 
moſt influence, In fact, whilſt fanaticiſm, 
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gradually weakened, ſeems to be Now yerg- 
to its decline, the diſorders connected 
with the common paſhons of ambition, love 
of wealth, and thirſt of pleaſure, remain in 
all t their force. However, what ſentiment, 
what predominant idea, has 4 greater claim 
to pardon for its miſtakes than devotion 1 
By What an infinite number of benefits the 
pure ſpirit c of religion makes ameids for the 
abuſes | which ſpring from the falſe inferpre- 
tation of its precepts. It i is to this ſpirit, 
as we have ſhown, that men owe. the ſtabi⸗ 
lity o of public e arder and the firm prnciples 
of juſtice: it procures the indigent, the ſuc- 
cours of charity, and virtue its ——_ 
ment; oppreſſed i innocence its on only. refuge, 
and ſenfibility its deareſt hopes. "Yes," the 
pure ſpirit of religion ſurrounds us on ey 
| ide, it makes the charm of Golitude, the 
band of ſociety, the invigorater. « of intimate 
affections ; and can we calumniate it and 
"wiſh to deſtroy it, on recolle&ting the ty- 
Fannic opinions of i ſome prieſts and fove- 
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I fhall further remark, and aſk why men 
denounce 2 ſentence of reprobation againſt 
religion, and give as the motive, the ancient 
wars of which it has been the origin; 
whilſt they never conteſt the importance of 
commerce, though rivers of blood have been 
continually ſhed for the ſmalleſt advantage 
on this account? Can they be ſo miſtaken 
in their judgment, as to compare a few 
advantages, "which one political 
Nate never enjoys, but at the expence of 
another, with thoſe, as Precious, as they are 
univerſal, of which * is the * and | 


In ſhort, among the ve arguments 
that are employed to attack theſe. opini 1 7 Js 
the moſt, frivolous, undoubtedly, is 
which derives all its force from the errors 
and faults of which the preſent times do not 


* furniſh any example. What ſhauld we fay 


if, at the moment when a ſuperb edifice was 
firm on its foundation, we ſhould be exhorted 
to level it with the ground, by a relation 
of all the accidents its erection occaſioned ? 
4 Throwing 
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Throwing then a painful retroſpe& on 
the period of hiſtory, when religion was 
made the pretext of wars and cruelty ;/ let 
us oppoſe to the return of thoſe ſanguinary 
ſcenes, let us oppoſe. to the ſpirit of intoler- 
ance all the force of 'wiſdom, and the in- 
ſtructions of that religion which they pre- 
tend to ſerve by a blind zeal. But far from 
freeing us from the reſpect which, we owe 
to ſuch ſalutary opinions, which men have 
abuſed, let us take advantage of experience, 
as a new defence againſt the wanderings of 
our imaginations, and the e of our 
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end have enlarged this chapter, if I did not 
intend to make ſome general reflections . 
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ens. IX. 


unter oba. examined. n. gabe 


boa 2 ies eng he 

jections T ought to diſcuſs, nor in the 
ne e as that it is important 
to examine the various opinions on ſuch 
and ſuch parts of religious worſhip, nor the 
difficulties raiſed againſt the adoption of 
ſome dogmatic notion, thought eſſential by 
ſome, and conſidered with indifference by 
others: it is not a treatiſe of controverſidl 
| theology which 1 wiſh to compoſe; and it 
is ſtill leſs the doctrines of one particular 
church, which I would oppoſe to that of 
another; all of them connect morality ta 
the commands of a Supreme Being; they 
all of them ſee in the public worſhip the 
reſpectful expreſſion of a ſentiment of love 
and gratitude towards the Author of Na- 
ute. Thus, thoſe who might think they 
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er in the forms of worſhip, adopted ja's 
nation, ſhould not uſe this ohjection to-dif- 
pute the utility of religion, fince' the reflec» 
tions, which have been juſt made on iti 
importance, may be applied equally to the - 
dodtrines of all countries, and N 
nnn, 


I hall 3 — | 
which intereſts, without diſtinction, the dif- 
. N f 
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| The eſtabliſhment of public —_—— 
the neceflity of conſecratingat leaſt one day in 

every weck, occaſions, fay-ſome, a ſuſpenſion 
of labour tog frequent; and this ſuſpenſion 
injures the ſtate, nr 
| ws the people, LY 


ddd a 
P appear very weak, if compared 
with the great advantages which men owe 
to religion! An increaſe of wealth can 
never outweigh order, morality, and hap- 5 

Pineſs. . - 
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that a day of reſt, devoted amongſt us to 
public worſhip, cannot injure: the political 
_ ſtrength; and that ſo far from being contrary 
to the intereſts of the people, it protects 
and favours them; and as I invariably pre- 
fer ſuch intereſts to all others, I ſhall begin 
by demonſtrating, in a few words, the Jjulk- 
nels of this gyms. 


4 


We ſhould du widshen . e 
that in a given ſpace of time, men forced, by 
the inequality of conditions, to live by their 
labour, would, by obſerving the precepts of 
religion, better their ſituation, if they were 
_ , eee Wanne in 

ee 1 abc 


8 ee eee 
truth, to examine, firſt, what is now the 
meaſure of wages; it is not an exact pro- 
portion between labour and its reward. In 
fact, if we conſulted only the light of rea- 
ſon and equity, no one, I. believe, would 
dare to decide, that the moſt ſcanty neceſ- 
e 
' ful 
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ful labour, "which « commences at the dawn, 
and does not finiſh till the ſetting of the | 
fun : we ſhould: not be able to maintain, 
that in the midſt of his etjoyments, and in 
the boſom of luxurious idleneſs, the rich 
"ought not to grant any other retribution to 
thoſe who facrifice their time and ſtrength 
to increaſe their revenue and multiply their 
enjoyments. It is not then by the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe or reflection, that 
che wages of the generality have been fixed; 
it is a compact eſtabliſhed by power, a yoke 
to which the weak muſt ſubmit. * The 
poſſeſſor of a vaſt domain would fee all his 


riches vaniſh, if numerous labourers did'not - 


come to cultivate his eſtate, and carry into 
his ſtore-houſe the fruit of their toil; but, 
as the number of men without property is 
- immenſe, their concurrence, - and the preſ- 
 fing need that they have to labour for a 
ſubſiſtence, obliges them to receive the law 
from him who can, in the boſom of caſe, 
Wait quietly for their ſervices; and it re- 
ſults from this habitual relation between 
__ rich and poor, that the wages for. hard 


labour 
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lahour are conſtantly reduced to the, moſt 
ſeatty allowance, that is to fay, to what is 
een to fen their n 


hap er 


1 2 nature, 
men could lire and preſerye their ſtrengih 
without allotting every day ſome hours to 
xepole. and fleep, it is beyond doubt, that 
the work of twenty hours would be re- 
8 


| 06 A0 08 dd b de wi 
he bypotheGs I hare juſt mentigned, u- 
poſe that a moral revolution germitted Jan 
bores £0: work the ſeventh day, they would 
— conſequently, in a ſhort time, require of 
them the extraordinary labour at the former 
ates and this Jevelling would take place 
through the / gradual diminution. of the 
price of labour, | The claſs' of fogiety, 
which, in axesting its power, has regulated 
to reaſan and 
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| &quity, but recording io the Heber ef 


the labourers, would quickly diſcern TtF Own 


intereſt ; and that when a day more was 
paid for, the people could bear à dittiihu- 


tion 5 the ſevehth part of thelt bag, und 


be in their old ſtate. Thus, thongh Before 


the change had thoroughly taken place, all 
thoſe 755 live by labour would ink that 


they bad äcchuirtd 4 de feldes; yet 


png wotild ſoon be brought to their former 
n for it is che ame with Weil 


Scr "as With che l ef eee fr 


nature, Which bbmbines ranks atid plates; 


e thing arc o the frttable | 
of the Ptoporticn of fore. 8 
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bath; and is this truth” dots not present 
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3 hav rus blindly, if they b been 
at liberty to make a choice. . 


The daily labour of one claſs of ſociety 
ſurpaſſes the reaſonable meaſure of its 
ſtrength, and haſtens the days of decripi- 
tude; it was then abſolutely neceſſary that 
the courſe of theſe labours ſhould 
be, for a time, ſuſpended ; but as the peo- 
ple, preſſed by wants of every kind, are ex- 
poſed to be ſeduced by the ſlighteſt appear- 
ance. of advantage, it was further neceſ- 
fary to their happineſs, that the interrup- 
tion af thier fatigues, fixed by a religious 
duty, appeared not to them the voluntary ſa- 


crifice of fortune, and did not leave in them 


any regret. In ſhort, they are pleaſed when 
- they think of thoſe days of reſt, which pro- 
duce a little alteration in their manner of 
living; and they require that alteration, not 
to be depreſſed by a continual train and re- 
petition of the ſame occupations. Thus, 
were you to aſſert artfully, that the people 
are not as comfortable of a Sunday, as du- 
ring the week, it would be at leaſt true, 
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chat one is ſoftened by the expectation of the 
other; there are people ſo very wretched,, 
and probably, on that account, ſo bounded 
are their deſires, that the moſt trifling va- 
riety is a ſubſtitute for hope. It ſeems. to, 
me, that the hearts of the common people, 
may be ſometimes cheered with the thought 
. of being once a week dreſſed like their ſu- 
periors ; when they are abſolute maſters of 
P hv r Bib 
b.. RRR e 
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have been permitted to work, at Paris, of a Sunday! 
We ſee. this publicly done at the new bridge, which, is 
building over the Seine, as if a work of mere ,conve - 
nience was in ſuch haſte, that the laws ſhould be dif. 
penſed with to accelerate its execution. | The labour-' 
ers, ſome will ſay, are glad to gain'a'day every werk. 
- Undoubtedly, becauſe they ſee only the preſent inſtant, 
they have reaſon. to think ſo; but it is the duty of go- 
- vernment'to conſider, in a more comprehenſive point of 
view, the intereſt of the people, of that part of ſociety, 


which is ſo blind; or ſo limited in its calculation; ane 


the church ſhauld examine alſo, if the ſudden alteration. 


of a practice ſo ancient, may not give riſe to an idea, 
that the ſpirit of religion is grown feeble, For the na» 


tions where this ſpirit is beſt preſerved, have the greateſt 
reſpeR for the Sabbath. 1 | 


\ 
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tion which e can oat. ; 
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en le Mam Mia, Apt 47. 
that a” augmentation of the days of Abour 
would | occafion a reduction of the wages 
allowed fer it, we may then reaſonably aſk, | 
if this teſult would not favour” commerce, . 
and contribute, in ſome reſpeR, to increaſe 
the political Rrength ? Undonbtedly you 
may conſider under this point of view, the 
diminution of the reward of induſtry 3. but 

the 3 ein being ene 

a wich other Nad, this ſtrength can 
never be augmented or ditniniſhed by a cir- 
cumſtance common, to all the countries of. 
Europe: Were a barbarous ambition to 
aboliſh in one ſtate the Sabbath, the aboli- 
tion would probably procure it a degree of 
ſuperiority, if it was the only one that 
adopted ſuch a change; but as ſoon as 
| ethers followed their example, the advan- 
tage would diſappear. However, the ſame 


e to ſerve to convince Eos, . 
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that thoſe countries, where the intervals of 
inaction occur oftener, have neceſſarily a 


political difadyahtage, with regard to others, 
where Sunday and a few ſolemfi feaſts are the 


uy days of reſt Ne by * 


We may concuds from theſe obſervations, 
that far from finding fault with religion for 
appointing a day of reſt, devoted every werk 
to public worſhip, we ought to acknow- 
ledge with pleaſure, that ſuch an inſtitution 
is a benevolent act, extended to the moſt 
numerous claſs- of the inhabitants of the 
earth, the moſt deſerving our conſideration. 
and protection; from which we require ſa 
much, and return fo little: towards that 
unfortunate claſs, whoſe youth and ma- 
turity the rich profit by, and abandon them 
, when the hour is come, when they have no 
e os bur, io conf; hom © 
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CHAP. X. 


- At wg 1 var ticular 2 Circam 1 
Hance of public Worſhip. 


is not ſufficient, that fovereigns are per- 
Q ſuaded of the influence of religion on the 
morality and happineſs of men; they ought 
to make uſe of proper means to main- 
tain this falutary action; and, of courſe, 
every part of public worſhip becomes of 
the greateſt importance. Educated in a re- 
ligion, thought by ſome to approach nearer 
the firſt ideas of chriſtianity, yet as it has 
adopted ſeveral principles by nv means con- 
ſonant with the Catholic faith, it would be 
unwiſe in me to diſcuſs any of the queſtions 
which divide the two churches; and I 
ſhould do it without any good accruing 
from it, ſo much are we diſpoſed to refer 
to early prejudices, the ideas which are 
moſt intimately blended with the. ſentiments 
and feeling of a man; we like to take a 


- 
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general view, and this method agrees with | 
our indolence z but it leads us often aſtray, 
I think, howevet, that the minds of the 
people are now ſufficiently enlightened, to 
church and ſtate, to examine attentively, if 
it is not full time to make more uſ: of the 
vulgar tongue, and if we are not warned, by 
the preſent depravity cf morals, tu alter the 
manner of performing divine 8 in this 


„ | 

maſs that the prieſt addreſſes to country peo- 
ple ſome words of exhortation in their own 
language; it was natural to conſider this 


moment as the moſt proper to diſpoſe the 
mind to reſpect and attention; but perhaps, 


even the pomp of an auguſt ceremony, | 


by attracting ſtrongly the imagination, 
withdraws theygenerality from the import- 
ance of the other parts of divine worſhip; 
and it frequently happens in country places, 
that many people 30 out of the church 
during the ſermon, and return at the mo- 

e e, \ _ | 
| Qz2 I think 
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I think alſo, that public prayers thould 

de be in the vulgar tongue, and they 
might eaſily be made intereſting and affect- 
ing, as there are not any religious diſcourſes 

which ſympathize more with human 
weakneſs; and as our wants and anxieties 
may be made uſe of to raiſe us towards the 
Supreme Being, the beſt of all bands might 
nne 3 


1 ſt beſides, that a the 
country people, eſpecially in harveſt time, 
and other ſeaſons, when the huſbandman is 
particularly buſy, aſſiſt only at early maſs, 
and then they ſce but a part of the r- 
ligious ceremonies . And, if the practice 
and liberty of working on a Sunday, was 
more extended, the inhabitants of the 
country, ſtill more confined. to the firſt maſs, 
would hear neither prayers nor inſtructive 
difcourſes in lr own n language 1 
whole year. 


8 8 Wy 8 m 8 
tered in theſe religious inſtitutions in order 


This maſs is commhily called a low mas. 
222 x | SO | to 
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to make them more efficaciouſly ſerve to . 
ſupport morality, and comfort the moſt * 
numerous claſs of the human race. Coun- _ 1 
try people, 'whoſe labour produces our * 
wealth, ought to be taken care of with 


paternal anxiety ; and ſince they are not ex- 
poſed to thoſe diſorderly paſſions which find 


nouriſhment in a metropolis ; ſince mild 
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and prudent means ſtill ſuffice. to maintam 75 
them in the habit of duty; both: the ſape= 
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nors in church and ſtate have to anſwer, 7 


| K 1 HR reaſon to expect, that I ſhonld 


deavour, then, to diſcuſs this important 
queſtion : and in order to arrive at the 
truth, I fhall follow firſt the courſe of thoſe 
© ſimple ſentiments and natural thoughts, 


wan, in 9 4nd cog; woke 
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na, having: Hin that morality: 
has need of a ſupernatural ſapport, 
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caplain:the intimate dd-imuijodiato relatiot 
which unites religion to the love af virtue, | 
and the obſervance: of order. I will en- 


which guide the mind and che heart of 
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mere e nothing, if it Supreme: Author. hag 


pat propled it wich intelligent. nt cer 


and of receiving happineſs 1 from them; bat 
the faculties with which we are endowed, 


liberty. to act, all announce, to us that we 


are united to a grand combination, that we 
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The moſt amps 3 that which re, 


ſembles inſtinct, would have been ſufficient 
e us to Nba c. af the being | 


to have concentred us in ounſelves ; more 
would not have been \neceflary- for thoie 
ö who have ſo little togdo. Thus, when I 
ſee that the mind is ſuſoeptible of continua 


improvement, when I ſee that men enjoy 


the power of aſſiſting each other and of 
communicating their idess, in a manner ſo 
much ſuperiar to other animals 1 Mh J 
ix my attondion-0n our ſocial diſpoſitions, 
dad on all the rclative qualities which com- 
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poſe our nature, I cannot avoid thinking, 
that we have a plan of conduct to follow 
towards others, and that in our pilgrimage 
on earth we muſt be circumſpect, having 

obſtacles eee eee eee 
den e to full, 


oy” ws 


ter hn wppitbi'ts n wee 
the moſt excellent gifts of nature, and by 
but we ought to remark, as a ſingular” re- 
ſemblance, that their wants alſo, and their 
. re 5 thim on 1 une | 
«ei eee rac 

— may 1. * rde en ö 
Drabeck on the preſent imperious laws to 
which eee e e and when I 
recal to mind the grandeur and magnifi- 
oence which I have been a witneſs of, 1 
raiſe continually my ſoul towards the Sove- 
reign Director of events, and am led by 
inſtinct, as well as by a rational ſentiment, 
to addreſi my prayers to Him. It appears 
wms un . view fo 
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many wonders which their underſtanding 
cannot graſp, that ſo little is wanting to 
guard them from the dangers which threaten 
them, they implore the commiſſeration of 
Him whoſe formidable power burſts from 
all fides. But, while they admire and adore, 
' they muſt imitate His perfections, and not 
expect merey when they ſhow none. Pu- 
rity of heart only can render an intercourſe 
with the Supreme Being intereſting; and 
prayers are merely a ſolemn kind of mockery, 
when they do not produce virtue and for- 

bearance, when they do not render us kindly 
dependence, our.-wants and weakneſſes, 
ſhould bind us to thoſe beings who'equally 
ſhare - the bleſſings ſo liberally;-beſtowed; 
and have the ſame evils to endure. Thus 
diſcontent, the fear of futurity, the an- 
iety 'cauſed by -misfoftunes, all the ſentĩ · 
ments, which engage men to diſturb ſo- 
eial order, take another character, or are 
at leaſt ſenſibly modified; when, from 
their wiſhes to God, but dare not do 
M. ak ' 
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religion; another communication with the 
Supteme Being, gratitude, produces the ſume 
2 ſovereign power, and who gladly connects 
with the divine protection his ſucceſs and 
happineſs, feels, at the ſame time, a deſire 
to expreſs his gratitude; and not being able 
to do any thing for him who beſtows all, 
be ſeeks to form an idea of the perfectionz 
of that Supreme Being, in order to com- 
prehend the ſyſtem of conduct moſt con 
formable to his attributes. At firſt, what 
reſlections poſſeſs our mind, what emotions 
agitate our-ſouls, when we contemplate the 
_ univerſe? When, we -reſpettfully admire 
chat magnificent harmony, which is the 

' incomprehenſible reſult of an innumerable 

multitude of different: powers: ſtruck, with 
this vaſt whole, where we diſcover an 
agreement ſo perfect, how is it poſſible for 
us to avoid nig order as 3 
8 ä Mar 


\ 
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| mark of the wiſdom and bf the defign:'of 


omnipotence? And how is it poſfible for 


us not to think, that we render him che 
moſt worthy homage, at the time we make ; 


uſe of che fres intelligence which be his 
endowed us with. Then in the compoſi- 


tion of a ſocial ſtructure, a work whick - 


has been entruſted to us, we ſhall try to 
penetrate the ideas of wildem and order, of 
vrhich all nature preſents ſuch a grand ex- 


a which unite men, we ſhall carefully ſtudy 
the laws of moral order, and we ſhall find 


duties, which ſubmit to a regular moves 
ment different jarring perſonal ĩntereſts. 
In ſhort, the idea of a God, Creator, Re- 
generator, and Preſerver of the Univerſe, by 


invariable laws, and by a train of the ume 


cauſes and the ſame effects, ſtems to eull 
us to the conception of a univerſal morality; 


which, in imitation of the unknown fprings | 
of the natural world, may be as the nevel* 
fary tie of this ſueceſſion of intelligent bel 

gs, he always, with et paſſions, 


i come 


ampley then, in eſtabliſhing the relations 


them all founded on the reciprocation of 


a 


Pw 
7 . 
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come to paſs and repaſs on the: carth; to t 
ſeek, or to fly, to aſſiſt, or to hurt each 
other, according to the ſtrength or the 
weakneſs of the knot which unites them, 
and according to the wiſdom or incon- 


eee which dia 
n rw} ener 
www 2 71 


-The a drank _"_—_ of his 
nature ought to contribute to :confirm in 
us the idea which we have juſt pointed 
Vee! We cannot, in fact, conſider the 
prodigious difference which exiſts between 


d ant an ctaraQies "of - mam 3.2 || 


weiche eke of Which eas as 
ſuſceptible: we cannot, in ſhort, refle&t 
on like conſtitution, without being in- 
fuced to think, that the counterpoiſe of 


theſe. extraordinary means of force aud 
| cu nul tbr hich only cn at 
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equilibrium and harmony in the midſt of 
- ſo-many diſparities: it is thus, that reſpect 


for morality ſeems evidently to make a part 


of the general view and primitive idea of 


the Supreme Diſpoſer of the univerſe. And 
what pleaſure ſhall we not find in the per- 


ſuaſion, that the cultivation of virtue, that 
the obſeryance of order, offers us the means 
of pleaſing our Divine BenefaQor l It is by 


however feebly, in the execution of his 


many bleſſings, ſurrounded by ſo many 


ſigus of a particular protection, how highly. 
ought we to value this means of com- 
munication with the Author of our ex- 


iſtence? Thus, then, the homage of ado- 


ration and gratitude which we render to 
the Deity, leads us to a ſentiment of reſpect 


for the laws of morality; and this ſenti- 
ment, in its turn, ſerves continually; to 


, men, 


ee of the reflections e | 


have Juſt preſented, morality, conlidered.in 


that alone that we can hope to concur, 


grand deſigus; and in the centre of ſo 


= 
* by. | 


1 
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all its extent, has need of being ſtrength- 
ened by this diſpoſition of the foul, which 
makes us intereſted in the happineſs of 
others; and it is beſides, in one of the moſt 
glorious perfections of the Deity, that we 
find the firſt model of this precious ſenti- 
ment. Yes, we cannot deny it: either our 
exiſtence proceeds from no cauſe, or we 
owe-it to the goodneſs of the Supreme Be- 
ing. Life, ſome will fay, undoubtedly is 
a mixture of pains and pleaſures ; but, if 
we are candid we ſhall confeſs, that thoſe 


moments, when it ceaſes to appear to us a 
benefit, do not often occur in life: in youth, 


exiſtence. is thought the greateſt blefling; 
and the other ſeaſons of life offer pleaſures 
Teſs animated, certainly, but which e 
better with the progreſs of our underſtand- 
e d e eee 


] 02 HG * bude i nn 
from a ſentiment of gratitude, we often think 


that we would not accept of a renewal of 


life, on condition of our running over a ſe- 
cond time our career, and returning lep dy 
ſtep 
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. ſtep in the ame track. But we ſhould con- 
fider, that we do not fix a juſt value on the 
benefits which we have received ; for when 
we take a retroſpective view of life, we ſes 
it ſtripped of its two principal ornaments; 
curioſity. and hope; and it is hot in this 
r eee 
„ ee | S 


Ir ts; perhaps, not in oar power to 16 
place ourſelves, by -contemplation, in the 
fituation where the imagination made our 
chief pleaſure, a flight breath has ' eafily 
effaced it from our memory: it is evident 
that we enjoy life, becauſe we look ſor- 
ward with afftight to the moment when 
we ſhall be forced to renounce it; but, as 
this happineſs is compoſed of preſent plea- 
| ſures, and thoſe which we anticipate, we 
ceaſe to be good judges of the value of life, 
when this future proſpect is not preſented 
| to our eyes, but under the form of the paſt; 
for we know not how to appreciate, with 
languiſhing recollection, that which wh woe 


loved in the moment of hope. 52 
| Phyſicil 
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the condition of our nature, they are its ac- 
cidents: the happineſs of infancy, which 
ſhows in its primitive purity the works of 
the Deity, viſibly point out the goodneſs, of 
the; Supreme Being ; and how can we ayoid 
believing, that we owe our origin to a bo- 
nevolent deſign, ſince it is a defire of happi- 
neſs, which has been given to ſerve as the 
motive of all our actions? We ſhould. in- 
deed ſpeak well of life, if we had not cor- 
rupted its comforts by artificial ſentiments, 
: which we have ſubſtituted inſtead of nature; % 
if we had not ſubmitted ſo many; realities 
to pride and vanity; if, inſtead of aſſiſting 
each other to be happy, we had not employed 
our thoughts to make others ſuhmit to us. 
Undoubtedly there are ſome ſufferings an- 
nexed to our exiſtence, as in the natural 
world there are apparent defects. Let us 
employ our minds on the moſt exalted ſub- 
_ jet, and. 1 fholl pa Jong; ee 
wy ng; e, e eee 


y Ws ary "iy | 


it in in ſome particular circumſtances, that 


Eb tous obintons 2 


we raiſe} doubts about the gbodne of 


God ; but we immediately diſcern it when 
we compare particulars which wound us; 
with the great whole of which they make 


a part 3 we diſcover then, that the misfor- 


tunes which we are ſo quickly offended with 


are a ſimple appendage of a general ſyſtem; 


where all the characters of a beneficent in- 
telligence are evidently traced. It is neceſ- 
ſary then to view the whole of liſe to 
diſcover the intention of the author of na- 
ture; and in meditating in this manner, we 
ſhall return always to a ſentiment of reſpect 
and gratitude. This ſimple idea is very ex- 
_ tenfive in its application; it ſrems to me, 
above all; that it ſerves to conſole us under 
the ills of life; the man who is penetrated 
by it can ſay to himſelf, the tranſitory evil 
to which I am ſuhject, is perhaps one of 
the inevitable effects of this univerſal har 


mony, the moſt noble and the moſt ex- 
tenſive of all conceptions. Thus, in the 


moments when I bemoan my fate, I ought 
not to think myſelf forſaken; I ought 
not to accuſe Him, whoſe infinite wiſdom 


R * 


by 
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zs preſent to my view, Him whoſs general 


be r . „ enen e eg 
E e nee © 

Fee 
"air would wiſh to make us attend to 
_ theſe conſiderations; we only remark, that 
our ' earthly happineſs is at leaſt inferior to 


that which our imagination ſo readily forms 


* 


the picture of; and we do not perceive, in 
ſuch a diſpoſition, the union of perfections 
which 88 to be 2 to the n 


o 1 
_ 40 - - ?, 2. * n . #3 4 * 


This len is e eee 
* the writings of all the enemies to 


religion; and they have drawn conſequences, 


ſometimes againſt the goodneſs of God, his 
power, his wiſdom, and juſtice. It is ne- 
Ceſſary, clearly to explain this difficulty, to 
be in a ſtate to form to ourſelves an idea of 
the perſection of an Infinite Being; but in 
all our attempts, we only carry to the ex- 


tteme every quality which we conceive; 


inſtead of that, perfection in the works of 


% 


* 
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the Creator, probably conſiſts in à kind of 


Bradation and harmony, the ſecret of which 


we cannot either embrace, or penetrate; 


and wie ought ſtill more to be on our guard, 


when we form any conception of the effence 


of the Deity, as by confining ourſelves ſolely 
to reconcile his ſovereign power with his 
perfect goodneſs, we ſhould never fix the 
boundary when theſe two properties WII 
be in an equilibrium: for after having ex- 
hauſted every ſuppoſition, we might ſtill 

ak, why the number of rational beings 4s 1s 
not more extended? We might aſk, why 


every grain of ſand is not one of thoſe be- 


ings? why there is not a number equal to 


that infinite diviſihility of which we form 


the idea? In ſhort, from extreme to ex- 
treme, and always f in arguing on tho ſove- 


reign power, the leaſt i inanimate atom, the 


leaſt void in nature, would appear a boun- 


dary to the goodneſs of the Supreme Being. 
We ſee then to what a point we may wan 


der, when we abandon common ſenſe for 


the _ excurfions of” a | metaphyſical 


ſpirit. © FIRED 
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I think, if no other proofs could be. 
found, the power of God would be ſufficient | 
to demonſtrate his goodneſs ; for this power 


- informs us every inſtant, that if the Supreme | 


| Ruler of the World had intended the miſery. 
of rational beings, he would have had, to 
fulfil this intention, means as rapid as nu- 
merous. He needed not have created worlds; 
nor have made them ſo conyenient and 
beautiful; a terrific gulph, and eternal dark- 
neſs might have been ſufficient to collect to+ 
' thoſe unfortunate beings, and make 


them feel their miſery. Let us not dwell 5 


on theſe gloomy ſubjects, let us follow a 
juſt emotion of gratitude ; we ſhall be eager 
then to render homage to that indelible cha- 
rater of love and goodneſs which: we ſer 
ſtamped on all nature. An unknown power 
opens our eyes to the light, and permits us 
to view the wonders of the unicerſe: it 
awakens in us thoſe enchanting ſenſations 
| which firſt point out the charms of life; it 
enriches us with that intellectual gift which 
re- aſſembles round us paſt ages, and the 
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mm empire, by endowing us with thoſe two 


ſublime faculties, will and liberty; in ſfiort, 
it renders us ſenſible to the real pleaſure of 
loving and being beloved; and when, by 
the effect of a general plan, of which we 
have but an imperfect conception, it ſpreads 
here and there ſome difficulties in the road 
of life ; it ſeems to wiſh to ſoften them, by 
ſhowing us always the future through'the 
enchanting medium of the imagination. 
Could it be then without any intereſt or 
_ goodneſs, that this magnificent ſyſtem was 
conceived, and preferved by ſo many ſuperb 
demonſtrations of wiſdom and power? What 
ſhould we be in the fight of the Eternal, 
if he did not love us? We do not adorn his 
majeſtic univerſe, or lend to the dawn its 
magnificent colours; neither have we co- 
vered the earth with a verdant carpet, or 


menſe expanſe ; he aſked not counſel of un 


ue ſhould be nothing in his eyes, if he 
was indifferent to our gratitude, and if he 
W 
his creatures. 7 
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In ſhort, were we to turn our attention from 
10 many ſtriking proofs of the goodneſs, of 
God; were they to: be effaced from our me- 
mory, we ſhould Rill find, in the receſſes of 
our heart, a ſufficient evidence of this com- 
fortable truth, we ſhould perceive that we 
are good and affectionate, When not per- 
verted by paſſion; and we ſhould be led to 
think, that ſuch an inclination in beings 
who have received every thing, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be the ſeal of their Divine Author. In 
order to exalt this ſentiment, we muſt refer 
it continually to the idea of a Supreme. Be | 
ing; for there is, we doubt not, a correſpon- ; 
- dence of inſtinct and reflection den our 
virtue and the perfections of him who is thie 
origin of all things; and provided 28 
not reſiſt our. natural emotions, we ſhall 
perceive. from thoſe very perfections all that 
is ſufficient to excite qur worſhip and ado- 
ration; above all, whatever is neceſſary to 
ſerve as an 5 for our conduct, and ta 
oe! ee of meaty. e e DG 
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objections; for why ſhould I fear to preſent 
2 a love for ſyſtems and opinions oughht | 
to exiſt, in treating a ſubject on which ſo 
en expatiated, and which belongs f 
equally to alt; mien“ Though we are 
allowed, when ſeeking truth eagerlya to wiſſi 
tb find it united tothe ſentiments which 
fotm our happineſs, and ere 
vchich are the mmm 
f, 1 tete tis 10 e 133 21751 N * 
We admit; ſay ſome, that theroare man 
perfections peculiar to the Supreme Being 
the ſtudy and knowletge of which ought 
to ſerve to ſuſtain the laws of inoralityꝰ 
| but one of the each} Ka tots he 
it is preſcience: . as 1 7 
hand what we are to do, it follows, that 
all our actions are irrevocably: determined 


I ought now to examine ſome important: 


and thus man. is not free. And, if ſack 


is his condition, he deſerves neither praiſe 
or diſpleaſing the Supreme Being, and the 
ideas of good and evil, of virtue and vice, 

” R 4 | ate 
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are abſolutely chimerical. I ſhall, at Gaſt, 
make a very ſimple reply to this objection, 

but a very deciſive one: it is that, if againft 
appearances you ſhould happen to perſuade 
me, that there now exiſts an abſolute con- 
tradition between the liberty of man and 
the preſcience of the Deity, it is on the 
nature and extent of this preſcience that I 
ſhall raiſe my doubts; for, forced to chooſe, 
I ſhould rather miſtruſt the judgment of 
my. own mind, than that of an internal 
| perſuaſion, It is by theſe ſame conſidera 
tions, that it will always be impoſſible ta 

prove ta men that they ate not free; wo = 
could only ſucceed with the affiftance of 
reaſoning, and reaſoning being already a 
beginning of art, à kind of exterior com- 
meaſure out of us, would not have power 
ee e agen 


Webs deen the: limits 8 
e in che efforts which we make to 
acquire a juſt idea of the divine preſcience: 
, * we 
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we can very well ſuppoſe, that God foreſers 
with certainty what we only "conjecture 
about, and in extending without end the 
bounds which occur to our mind, we ſhall 
proportion in our imagination, the know- 
jedge of the Creator to the immenſity of 
ſpace, and to the infinity of time; but be- 
yond theſe vague (ideas we ſhalt err in all 
our ſpeculations. How js it poſſible, "that 
men, who know not even the nature of 
their own ſouls, ſhould be able to determine 
1 
„„ 
of him, who embraces at one glance the 
relations and effects af every moral and 
natural cauſe? how can they diſcern, whe- 


cen they know whether chat Being, by a 


property beyond our conception, does not 
exiſt before and after eyents, whether he is 
not, in ſome manner, the intellectual time, 
and whether our diviſions of years and ages, 
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ik reſults, 8 * dels 3 

derations, that on account of our extreme 
ignorance, we cannot accurately, define pre- 
ſcience; but we, are reduced to examine 
whether, this preſcience, conſidered in a 
general manner, is ee with the 


a N 


n opinion, 1 think, ſhould, nat * 
Preſcience does not determine fſu- 


ture exents, for. the mere knowledge of tbe 


future makes not the future. It ĩs not pre- 
ſcience which neceſſitates the actions of 
meg, becauſe it does not change the 
natural order of things; but all future 
events are fixed, whether foreſeen ot not 
for conſtraint and liberty conduct equally to 
a paſitive term: thus, all, that will happen 
is as immutable as that which, is paſt, ſince 


the preſent. was the future of yeſterday, and H 


will, be to morrow the paſt. It is then 


| abltractdly certain, that an —— | 
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foreſeen or not, will take place ſome time 5 


but if liberty is not contrary to this inevit- 


able certainty, how would it be more ſo, 
becauſe: their exiſts a Being who is ac- 
quainted previouſly with the preciſe nature 
of events? We may then ſay, with truth, 
that the knowledge of the future is no 
more an obſtacle to liberty, than the re- 
membrance of the paſt; and prophecies, 


like hiſtories, are only recitals, whoſe place 


is not the ſame in the order of time; but 


conſtrain the will, cannot enſlave the ſen- 


timents, or ſubject men to n of ne- 


2 « T3419 I. 1 * 
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We will confeſs; n tu if pes 
Ban was founded on the poſſibility af 


calculating: the actions of men, like the * 
movements of an organized machint, li- 


berty cauld not exiſt; but then it would 
not be preſcience which oppoſed ee 
ee eee e 
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It is des den in order to convince us 
w6-as neceflarity' — to the impulſe 
of various exterior abjects; comprehending, 
among thoſe objects, every thing that is 
oving afterwards to theſe motives a phy- 
fical force which we are bound to obey ; 
but to be free, is it neceflary that we act 
without motiyes [then man would be in- 
deed evidently a piece of mechaniſm. It 
is certain, that we are, in all our actions, 
an. daes reaſon, taſte, or 8 of: 


| iid which üben — — 

and arhich replies to the language! of dur 

paſſioms ; it is in ordet to. enlithten itſelf 

that it borrows:from the memory the ſuc- 

eg l 3 chen 3 
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which prepares, compoſes, and improves 
every thing which we term motives; and 

it is after this intellectual labour that we 


act. There is too much order, unity, and 
harmony in our thoughts, to allow us t 
ſuppoſe them the mere effect of exterior 
objects; which, under the form of ideas, 


come without order to impreſs themſelves 


on our brain; and until we are made ac- 
quainted with the works of chaos, we ſhall 
believe with reaſon that every where there 


r 


ee 9 tt is 
there is a maſter of all our perceptions, and 
| that we feel this maſter act, how is ĩt pol- 
ſible not to be certain that it is our mind 


from its operations, that we are ripped of 

our liberty, and that we at length ſuppoſe 
that our will is the neceſſary conſequence 
e ee as if it were the co 


lours, 


is that unity, that order; that there is a 
faculty capable of re- aſſembling every thing 
| that is ſcattered, and uniting to one end 


which acts? It is then, in breaking looſe 
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Iours, and not the painter, which produced 
a picture. However, if we ſecure our mind 
from that dependence to which ſome with 
to reduce it, our actions will not obey theſe 
irreſiſtible emotions; for if they grant that 

we have liberty of thought, we have free 
=O 55 A 1PG.;7 4 
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- » We ought to conſider our ſenſes as meſ- 
ſengers, which bring to our mind ne ſub- 
jects of reflection; but they are in ſuch a 
manner ſubordinate to the ſublime part of 


| ourſelves, - that they act only under direcs _ , 


tion; ' ſometimes the ruling principle com- 
mands them to bring repreſentations of the 
beauties of nature, to examine affiduouſly y 
the regiſters of the human mind, to take 
the rule and the compaſs, and render an exact 
account of that which it deſires to know 
with preciſion; ſometimes they are taught 
to acquire more power, and when the ſoul 
wiſhes to communicate with men, when it 
wiſhes to addreſs poſterity, it orders them 
to perpetuate. in indelible characters all that 
it has maturely combined, all that it bas 
e212) g * diſcovered, | 
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diſcovered, and all it hopes to add eo the 
treaſures of our knowledge. Is it not the 


maſter rather than the ſlave of our ſenſes or 
the N eee, 


There is belides ce! n . 
which ſeems to contraſt with the abſolute 
empire, that ſome are willing to grant to 


exterior objects over the powers of our ſoul; 


| for it is in the ſilence of meditation that the 
an een mene e eee 5 
calling paſt ideas, and that e er 
thoſe ideas with the proſpect of the 7 7 
and to various imaginary cireumſtances of i 
which we compoſe this picture; ourtreflees | 
tion ĩs . ee 
with. Theſe cn edits, ae: 
; which i in ſome acceptations have a great re- 
ſemblance, - have here very different m 3 
ings; and it is only in confounding them 


that the objection againſt the exiſtence of - - 


our liberty is favoured. We cannot form 


ene W 
Fyvery 
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every. argument proper to throw a light n 
the ſubject; and the reſult of ſuch enquiries 
' determines our will ; but theſe enquiries are 
themſelves the work of our mind. 


In. ſhort, all che degrees which lead to 

| Fr 
fimple antecedents, and not abſolute. mo- 
tives: there is, in the operations of our 
mind, as in every thing which is not im- 
moveable, a train of cauſes and effects; but 
this train does not . e 


r 
dignity, do you not perceive, that we ap- . 
proach nearer. to - nature, than in 2 
thoſe ſyſtems and explications which aft - 
milate our intellectual faculties to the re- 


- gulas vibrations of a pendulum? or would 
you. like better {till to compare them to 
thoſe little balls which go out of their 
2 niches to ſtrike our brain, which by va- 
rious ramifications, produce that ſhock 


which impels our will? I fee, in all ati 
| y 


9 
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only childiſh figures, put in the place of + - 
thoſe names which indicate at leaſt, by their 
abſtraction, the indefinite extent of the ideas 
2 they repreſent, and the reſpect they 
It is eaſy to call a motive a little 
N it is eaſy to call uncertainty 
or -repetitance the combat of two of theſe 
balls, till the arrival of a third forms a de- 
termination; and the ooncurrence of many 
to the ſame point excites; in us, an im- 


petuous paſſion: but Who ſees not that, ; 
after having endeavoured to debaſe the func- 1 
tions of the mind by theſe wretched com - _ 
/ mans” the” 1 65h remains e — = 
—niſhed? Tos | "Xp 


of Ws. 
* 

TIC 

* 


laden «as 
ſearches of our minds, on the exiſtence and 
the nature of our liberty, preſents us only 
impenetrable clouds and obſcurity, is it not 
ſingular; that- in the midſt of this darkneſs 
we ſhould reject all the information of our 
inſtinctive ſentiments, which” only * can 
clearly explain every thing that we in 
vain ſcarch for by other means ? What” - 
5-4 8 | woold | 
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would you fay of a man born blind, who 
would not be directed by the voice? We 
are aſſuredly better inſtructed in the conſti- 
tution of our nature by our feelings, than by 
metaphyſical arguments | they compoſe. an 
internal part of the eſſence of our ſoul; and 
we ought to conſider them, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as a fally of the incomprehenſible for- 
mation, whoſe. myſteries we cannot pene- 
trate. Such a doctrine, which came to us 
from a divine hand, is more deſerving of 
confidence than the interpretations of men. 
There are ſecrets which philoſophers try in 
vain to explain, all their efforts are uſeleſs 
to repreſent by compariſon, that which * 
lone and without reſemblance. 


TY o # : _—_ 
„ ” þ Ss 


Ons would think, ONES. 
the falſe reaſoning which, would miſlead us, 
has purpoſely beſtowed, an inward convic- 
tion of the exiſtence of gur free will, in 
compoſing our natural life of two move- 
ments very diſtinct: one depends on a ne- 
ceſſity, whoſe laws we are not acquainted 
ene govern. whilſt the other 

| is 


bv entirely ſub mitte to the gbcrhrttent f 


but reaſon. Such a comparliſoh would be 


ſiſfclent 5 ccemee us, if dee fought 
ä re r 4 na. 


Ae L \ F Ther np 


When Spinoft deter Wee WIA 
bn bur juſtinctite perceptions, he Haid, it is 


the fame as if à wWeather-Cock, at che very) 


Hothent it was tlie Þ 
deleted felt m be 


IS of the wihds, 
aue, and conte 


9 


* that it would a Male be 1 
to a reality ! "But 1 would afk, by what 
fooliſh deſign of an intelligent being, or even 
by what fortuitous afſemblage of blind! na- 
tur, is it that man fnöuld Have every to- 
ment a will *pteeifely colifornable do his | 

actions, if there is not 4 real (cortelpolideties 


va bare. > 6 
ITE AO H9W 5 


We coli oppoſe to mY ee 
Spinofa another aryilifetit, which | ww 
kad to a concluſio 45 8lutely contrary 
thut is, i the e e 

| F 2. +2 Ab only 


' 
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only a fiction, by a particular concurrence 
of our will with an action ordained; it is 
Alſo. inconteſtible, that were we to ſuppoſe 
the exiſtence, or ſimple, poſſibility of a free» 
will, we could not have a different idea of 
it, than that which we have already; and 
the. liberty of God himſelf would not appear 
to our thoughts under any other form. It 
is very eſſential to remark, that when we 
reflect about our faculties, we with caſe 
imagine a ſuperior degree of intelligence, of 
knowledge, of memory, of foreſight, and of 
every other. property of our underſtanding; = 
| ibry i hoo pf oli which 


. 


I Gall gt, gurſue other ſubtlc arguments 
which have been produced, to: corroborate 
my opinion; it is not to ſome men, but to 
all, that I deſire to ſpeak, becauſe I with to 
be univerſally uſeful : I ſhall then always 
dwell on the principal reflections, whenever 
they appear to me ſufficient to influence the 
opinion of ſound minds, and to fix them on 
— e truths which are * ſureſt 
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foundation of public happineſs. Self- love 
might induce many to follow a queſtion as 
far as it would go, and vainly glory in 

ſpinning it out; but ſelf- love, applied to 
profound 3 is . a Pon 
rr 


neee 
combat principles which we have eſta - 
bliſhed. It is in vain, ſome will ſay, to en- 
deavour to prove the exiſtence of a God, as 4 
real ſupport of the laws of morality; all 
this ſyſtem will fall to pieces, if we are not 
informed, at the ſame time, in what manner 


this God rewirds ant panier 


I fhall obſerve, at firſt, hit meli an ob 
jection cannot make a very deep impreſſion, 
but when it is connected in our minds with 
ſome doubt of the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being: a queſtion that I ſhall not yet treat; 
for ſuppoſing an internal conviction of this 
laſt truth, ſuppoſing, in all its force, the = 
_ idea of a God preſent to our thoughts; T 
alk. whether in "order de pleads: Filing," we ; 

3 n 
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ſhould not have. need of knowing preeiſchp 
the period when we could perceive diſtinct 
ſigns of his approbation and beneficence d. 
I alk, again, whether, to avoid incurring 
His diſpleaſure, it would be equally neceſ- 
fary for us to know how, and in what 
manner, He would puniſh us? Undoubtedly 
not: for in taking a comprehenſive view of 
the rewards and puniſhments which may 
proceed from a Supreme Being, ſtruck 
with His grandeur, and aftoniſhed by His 
power, the yagye idea of infinity would 
_ abtruge ;. and this idea, ſo awtul, would 
ſuffice to govern our ſentiments, and fix 
our principles of conduct. We ſhould be 
careful not to propaſe conditions to Him 
who has drawn us out of nothing, and we 
ſhould wait uch teſpect for the moment, 
when, in His profound. wiſdom, He may 
think proper to make us better acquainted 
with His attributes. Men may fay to cach 
other, ſecure my wages, I want them on ſuch 
a day, I demand them on ſuch an hour; they 
barter things of equal value, and during a 
' ſhort {pace of time; but in the intercourſe of 
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man with the Deity, what a difference 
The creature and the Creator—the child or 
duſt and the ſource of life=a fleeting mo- 
ment and eternity an inperceptible atom 
and the Infinite Being !—our underſtanding | 
is ſtruck by the contraſt! How then ſhould 
we adapt to ſuch diſproportions the" rules 
and notions which we have introduced into 
our trivial tranſactions? You require that in 
order to feel the deſire of pleaſing the Su- 
preme Being, He ſhould every moment 
beſtow gifts on thoſe, who, by their ſenti< 
ments and actions, appear worthy of his 
| goodneſs; and, to inſpire the fear of 

offending Him, you with' that, without 
delay, He would let His vengeance cruſh 
the wicked. Certainly you would be ſeru- 


pulous obſervers of His will on ſuch con- 


_ ditions, for lefs ſtable hopes and fears de- 
fairi you ſervilely near a monarch and I 
may venture to ſay, that you would be 

ES mee ee | 
it; in der i want er "penny" your | 
was to alter the las of nature. IR 
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But do we not, you may add, ſee. that 
Gal does not interfere: in any manner 80 
direct things here below : you do not per- 
ceive Him; but do you morg clearly. diſ- 
coyer the power which gives life and mo- 
tion? It is not becauſe He does not exiſt, 
but becauſe He is above the flight of your 
mind. We do not know what to ſay to a 
man who rejects the opinion of the exiſt- 
ence of a God; for without that guide all 
our ideas are wandering, and have not any. 
impgination 3 but if ygu grant that, the, 
world had an origin, if you ſuppoſe a God, A 
creator and preſerver, what arguments would 
you pſe to induce us to believe that this 
God has no relation to us; that Ne does 


 *, hot take any notice of us, and that He ig 


thus ſeparated from the offspring af His 
intelligeneg and love Tou add, vice ids 
every where triumphant, an honeſt man 
often languiſhes in deſpondency and ob- 
ſcurity; and you cannot reconcile hun inge 
juſtice with the. idea of a Divine. Proviz 
dence | One may at r deny — 

| which 


Y 1 
* * . A | 
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which: forms the baſis of this reproach, 
or diſpute at leaſt the conſequences that are 
drawn from it: theſe ideas of triumph and 
 abaſement, of ſplendour and obſcurity; a 
fometimes very foreign to the internal ſenti- 
ments, which only conſtitute happineſs and 
miſery; and for my part, I am perſuaded, 
that if we take for à rule of compariſon, 
not ſome: particular ſituation, or ſome, feat- 
tered events, but the whole of life, and the 
_ generality of men; we ſhall then find, 
that the moſt conſtant. ſatisfactions attend 
thoſe minds which are filled with a'mild 
2 firm and rational, ſuch as the pure 
idea of the Deity ought to inſpire; and © 
am equally perſuaded, that virtue, united 
to this piety, which knows how to ſoften 
cvery facrifice, is the ſafeſt guide in the 
path of life. Perhaps, ignorant as we are 
of our nature and deſtination, it is not our 
intereſt that uninterrupted rewards ſhould ex- 
eite us to virtue; for if this virtue were our 
title and hope with God for the preſent, and 
the time to come, we ought not to deſire that 
eee into an evident calcu- | 
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lation, into a ſentiment bordering on ſelfiſh- 
nels, It , would then be 1 difficult to 
the effect of rapid juſtice, a . pro- 
portion of good and evil, accompanied 
every determination of our mind; we ſhould 
then, morally as well as phyſically, be 
impelled by an imperious inſtinct, and the 
merit of out actions would be abſalutely 
I mean by all this to aſk, what would be 
our merit or demerit, if our life is only for 
an inſtant, and if nothing is to follow? Ths 
perſuaſion of the exiſtence of a God, with. - 
out a certainty of the immortality of our 
foul, cannot impoſe any obligation; but the 
real connexion between theſe" two ideas 14 
„ e 


Undoubtedly, a Ca 
this word certainty is:not made for us, or at 
kaſt it is not applicable to our relation with 
the Deity, and to the judgment we form 
of his deſigus and will. We are too far 
we = f remo\ 1 | 


| \ 5 
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removed from the High. and lofty One, 
who inbabiteth eternity, ne e | 
They ue covered with a weil, and wp l. 
ways obſeurely diſvern that which is bid in 
the depths of His wiſdom. but che mo 
immenſity from our conceptions, the leſa 
have we a right to limit His petfections, in 
order to reſuſe Him the power of tranſ- 
porting our exiſtence beyond the narrow 
circle ſubmitted to our view-; and J know 
not how. it would be paſſible to 

us, that this action of the Deity would. 
ſurpaſs in gende the exeation of the ned. 
or the formation of animated beings: the 
habit * i a mow wander. TP. 


| "Mis titanic — 0 
thoſe events of which the foture is Kill the | 
depoſitory; but if every thing which ſur- 
rounds us atteſts the grandeur of the Su- 


preme Being; if the mind, in its medita- 
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tions, without terror, approaches the con- 
prog moon miſtruſt that he can per- 
form in favour of men, a magnificent union 
of Omnipotence and perfect goodneſs? Why 
reject, as an abſurd confidence, the idea of 
another exiſtenee ? We ſee, without aſto- 
iaſhment, the feeble chryſalis force its way 
from the tomb it wove for itſelf, and appear 
under a new form. We cannot be antici- 
| pated witneſſes of the perpetuity of our in- 
telligence; but its vaſt extent would appear 
to us, were we not familiarized with it, * 
n re e Frey 


In ſhort, re 5 age iP 
continuation of exiſtence, ſince I am forced 
io give credit to my birth? There is a 
greater diftance from nothing to life, than 
from life to its ſequel, or renewal under a 
new form :- I am clearly acquainted with 
the - commencement of exiſtence, I know 
death only by conjecture. We now enjoy 
the light and bleflings brought to us by a 


beneficent heavenly Teacher; could it be, 


r 
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own glory and virtues ? I cannot day, why 
this contraſt makesanimprefſionon-me; but 
it is among the number of ſuperſicial ideas 
u gt e 1 . 


1 e "vg ai fk mez 
the natural order of the univetſe appears to 
me a Hniſhed ſyſtem ; we-perceive-a\periet 
regularity. between the revolution of the 
| heavenly bodies, an invariable ſucceſſion in 
vegetable life, an almoſt incredible precifiom 
in that immenſe quantity of volatile parti- 
cles ſubmitted. to the laws of affinity; and 

think every thing in its right place, and 
j 
e eee e, e 

7 1 n ak atten 
on the multitude of | beings inferior to men, 
we. ſhall diſcover alſo, that their action is as 
complete and - conformable. in every reſpect 
to the, faculties they are endowed with, 

ſince they are governed by an imperious in- 


ſtinct. Full of theſe. nen ſtruck with 
Sant | aſtoniſh- | 
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aſtoniſhment at the appearance of an hats 
mony ſo general, have we not juſt grounds 
to preſume, that man, tranſported into in- 
finite ſpace by his intelligenee; that man, 
| ſuſceptible of improvement, and continually 
combatting obſtacles; that man, in ſhort, 
this moſt noble work of nature, 'only com- 
menees in this ſublonary world hie race? 
And, ſinee alt which eompoſes the a- 
terial order of the univerſe appears to us in 
an harmony ſo admirable, ought We not 
then to eonelude, that the moral order in 
which we perceive ſome things vugue and 
not determinate; that the moral order 
is connected with another life more fi 
blime and more aſtoniſhing than the other 
parts of creation, and will one day be uſti- 
mately developed? This ſingular diſpropor- 
tion between the harmony of the phyſical 
and apparent confufion of the moral 
world, ſeems to announce a time of equili- 
brium and completion; a time when we 
ſhall all know its relation with the wiſclorn 8 
of the Creator, as we already petceive the | 


e the perfect agree- 
ment 


v 


forms only cha 
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ment of the innumerable bleflings on fa- 


ture with the er nee gn g 2 


e ee FRY 
deed a vaſt: ſubject of reflection; this mar- 
vellous conſtitution ſeems to remind us per- 


petually of a deſigu proportioned: to ſuch a 
noble conception; it ſeems almoſt unnecri- 


with ſuch noble faculties for ſuch a ſhort 
life: as ours, to. fulfil its limited plans and 


us to carry our views further; were I to ſes 
ſuch men as Columbus, Veſputius, Vaſes 


de Gama, i i dn re- 
e — 


e e e "OR 
vouring to prove, that the foul is material, 
and that it ought to be aſſimjlated to every 
thing which periſhes before us; but the 
„the vivifying force does 
not periſn; aps the ſoul reſembles it, 
but with this difference, that as it is com- 
| poſed 


2 - 
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poſed of memory, reflection, and forefightz 
it exiſts only by a ſeries of conſequences, 
r forms the diſtinct attributes and par- 

' ticular character of its eſſence: it follows 
then, that it cannot be generalized like the 
blind force which animates in a univerſat 
manner vegetation z but that every ſoul is 
in ſome meaſure a world to itſelf, and that 

it ought to preſerve ſeparately an identity 
thoughts. Thus, in this ſyſtem; the cor- 
poreal body, which diſtinguiſhes us to the 
eyes of others, is only the tranſitory habita- 
tion af that ſoul which ĩs not to die; of that 
ſoul ſuſceptible of continual improvement, 
and which, by degrees we can re n 


idea of, will probably approach inſenſibly 
e. when it will be 
ht worthy of knowing more iti 

| mately. the Author of Nature. 9 


3 1 0 


woul on our ſenſes, vithout point of con- 
tact? and ho- „ — > contact, : 


nn For it is on, 
; by 
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neceflity of it, to. ee 
without that previous knowledge, the ra- 
pidity with which one body ſometimes 
ſtrikes another, could. only have been re- 
preſented by the length of time neceſſary 
for its approach to it: however, if we had 
not any metaphyſical. knowledge of the 
cauſe of motion, and if experience only 
guided our judgment in this reſpect, why 
reſiſt an jdea that there is within us a fa- 
culty which acts of itſelf? the intimate feel- 
ing which we-have of it, is certainly an ar- 
gument for its exiſtence. We cannot, beſides, 
maintain, that a like property may be op- 
poſite to the nature of things; ſince if we | 
adopt the ſyſtem - of the ereation of the 
world, this property may proceed, like all 
others, from the Divine Power; and if we 
admit, on the contrary, the irreligious opi- 
nion of the eternity of the univerſe, there 
| muſt have been from eternity a general 
movement without impulſion, without ex- 
terior contact, or any cauſe out of itſelf; 


Fd 
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e e ede eg u ens to 
effect a movement, would never have oc- 
curred, if we had bounded our obſervations 
to the influence of our ideas on our deter- 
minations, and the influence of thoſe deter- 
minations 6n our phyſical being. In ſhort, 
the laws of attraction and repulſion are ſub · 
jc to great exceptions z which -excep- 
tions may ſerve to ſupport the ſyſtem of the 
fpirituality of the ſoul. © We may be al- 
lowed to fay, that there exiſts a vacuum in 
the univerſe, fince, without this vacuum, 
there could not have been any motion ? It 
is known that this motion depends on the 
laws of atttaction but how can attraction 
act through a vacuum, unleſs it is by a 
ſpiritual force, which acts without contact, 

and notwithſtanding the abſolute interrup- 

tion of matter? It is then this force, or 
its equivalent, that I may adopt to define 
- the'caule of the impreſſions of which our 
8 - 


. 


. 
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a material e the * of 
a few immoveable characters, traced on in- 
ſenſible marble, diſturbs my ſoul. It is 
very eaſy to comprehend” by what mecha- 
niſm the eye diſtinguiſhes theſe charactrts 
but there ends the phyſical ackion, for we 
power of producing ſenſations in the mind, 
ſince, perhaps, many other men may con- 

_ the ſame e n —_— 


„ ee 
| preceptions bare not any. ccunechen with 
motion, ſuch as we "conceive. it. Our in- 


. laws very different from thoſe which govern | 
nature in general; but as we are obliged to ap- 
ply to the myſteries of our ſouls, thoſe expreſ- 
ſions which ſerve to delineate or to interpret 
the phœnomena ſubmitted to our inſpec» 
tion ; theſe expreſſions, and their continual 
uſes * inſenſibly habituated us to certain 
Ta opinions, 


terior nature, which we diſtinguiſn by the 
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opinions, about the cauſes and develope- 
ment of our intellectual faculties. It is 
thus that, after having uſed the words mo- 
tion, reſt, agitation, and action, to diſcrimi- 
nate different affections of our ſouls, of 
which we know very little, we have after- 
moral nature, to all the ideas which were 
repreſented by theſe denominations ; and 
even death itfelf, of which we have not any 
clear knowledge, but by the diſſolution of 
our phyſical being; death, an image bor- 
rowed from things which are under the in- 
ſpection of our ſenſes, has not, perhaps, 
either relation or analogy with the nature 
and eſſence of our ſpirit; all theſe are in- 
comprehenſible ſecrets, not t with any 
por ee greg 41 
Qt; 5 06 18 | to ak 
e act, in this relpee} e n dns 
deaf, wh apply to ſounds thoſe terms 
which they were accumſtumed to uſe, to 
ee nnn wt oy" r 
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I. ſhall only add another obſeryation to 
the ideas on which 1 have juſt dwelt: per- 
| haps we ſhould never have thought, of ap- 
plying the words which expreſs, action and 
motion, to all the operations of our ſouls, 
if we had not at firſt divided our ſpiritual 
being into a great number of dependencies, 
ſuch as attention, reflection, thought, judg- 
ment, imagination, memory, and foreſight ; 
and if afterwards, in order to render intel- 
ſtract. parts of our mind (theſe parts of a 
unit which we have taken to pieces, though 
it compoſed, that fingle being urſelf} we 
had not been obliged to have recourſe to 
ſome plain expreſſions, like thoſe of a&tion, 
motion, attraction, and repulſion ; but this 


familiar uſe of theſe expreſlions, in order to 
explain the accidents. of our intellectual 72 


tem, very much reſembles. the uſe which 
we make of X ia Algebra. un- 
Toe terms, 9790 2 5 112125 g 3 1 


In ſhort, were we to ſubmit the achten 
of our fouls to the laws of à particular 
| "BY move- 


9101 
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movement, forming one of the dependencies 
of the great öne, we ſhould ſtill Have to 
explain the cauſe of the conſeiouſneſs that 
we” have of this action, which Atheiſts 
refuſe to nature itſelf, at the very moment 
they make it the God of the Univerſe. 
Were reaſoning able to ſubject all the ope- 
nations of our mind to the impreſſions of 
external objects, we could not rank under tlie 
fame laws, that conſeioufneſs 'which we 
have of our exiſtence, and f the different 
faculties of the ſoul. This conſeioufnef iv 
not an effect, or the production ef 
kriown force, fince it has been always in 
independant öf any external object, — 4 
quently we cannot inveſtigate/it” The en- 
ception of the exiſtence oF our puls, 46 s 
mcomprehenfible to us as that of eternity 
what à profbund thought, Whiek even dur 
dae eee T erben 
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s admit, how-ever, for a moment, 
that all the operations of our ſouls are deter- 
fnined by ſome impulſion, whatever it may 
br, we halt 8 with the abſo- 

| | lute 
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late difference which exiſts, according to 


our knowledge between the regular move- 


ments of matter, and the almoſt infinite and 
unaccountable emotions of our hearts and 


minds; ſo variable and ſo differently modi- 


Objects, we have ill to form an idea of the 


\ 


> # , * 
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fied, that the attention is Joſt in the examis 
nation of them. And after having vainly 
endeavoured to conceive the union eſta - 
bliſhed between our thoughts and exterior 


actions of theſe thoughts on themſelves, 


their progreſſion and connection; our mind, 


led aſtray,. loſt in ſuch a meditation, leaves 
us only a conſciouſneſs. of our weakneſs, 
and we feel, that there is an intellectual al- 
titude which the human n Fa, N 


We we diffinguith, e a wii 10 


| which our judgment can decypher, an abſo- 
lute difference between ſoul and matter: 2 
we cannot avoid repreſenting the latter as 


infinitely deviſible, whilſt, on the contrary, 


all che efforts of our imagination could 


derer divide that indivifible unit Which 


{ 3 compoſes 
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' compoſes the ſoul, and which is the ſove- 
reign over our * . and all our 
| tens. ore 


By nt if we examine again, EM cndivier 
appearance, the properties of matter, we 
know not how to affimilate to them the 
emotions of our foul; for we diſtinctly feel 
thoſe emotions, let their number be ever ſo 
numerous, when even they act together and 
terminate in the ſame center, which is that 
Indiviſible Being before alluded to; whereas 
matter, by an eſſential property, cannot, in 
the fame inſtant be prefſed or ſtruck in 170 


or” 3 . 
we may attribute to the indiviſible unit all the qualities 
of matter, that a round body is really diviſible, but that 
. roundneſs and impenetrability are not. Such an ob- 
jection is evidently not juſt. Roundneſs and impene- 
trability are only qualities, and theſe qualities, when - 
merely abſtract, are neceſſarily invariable ; thus, it is 
as impoſfible to divide it, as it is to multiply and in- 
_ creaſe'it; but my ſoul, my thoughts, the conſciouſneſs 
that J have of my own exiſtence, forms a particular 
aud perſonal being; and if it were of the fame na- 

dure as matter, ought to be equally diviſible, 
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REILIGIOUS OPINIONS, 26x 
veral manners, unleſs it is in parts k 
c 048 to a . 3 
There is not . eee 
tween the impreſſions that our ſouls receive, 
and the various effects which may be attri- 
buted to the action of all the material ſub- 
ſtances of which we can form any con- 
ception: they are always connected with 
the idea of ſpace and extent; but that cen- 
tre, where all our perceptions meet, that 
Judge, who dictates laws in the internal 
empire, whoſe revolutions we only know, 
ttat laſt Director of our will, this Indivi- 
ſible Being, at the fame time our friend and 
maſter, is not to be found in any com- 
pounded idea; and this unity ſo ſimple, 
ought neceſſarily to convince us, that no- 


. - thing which is ſubmitted to the dominion of 


aur ſenſes, can ſerve as a type of the idea 
| rn p ibs 4:00 

f eder . ö e Herpes com- 
pariſons with which our ſpititual unit, 
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our identical felf, is continually occupied: 
we imagine it ſeated on a throne, Liſtening, 
and examining the various reaſons which 
ought to determine its action; we ſee it, 
kke Nero, yielding ſometimes to Narciſſus, 
and ſometimes to Burrhus; but at the ſame 
time we diſtinctly perceive all the counſel. 
lors, all the flatterers, all the enemics 
| a fivgle maſter in the midſt of the tumult 
b eee RIGW 11 
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FBA ; + 
tion by contemplation, and by the --. x4 
ceptible modification of a fupitive 'idea, as | 
well as by every thing which is oppoſed/to | 
material action, why ſhould we not ſuppoſd 
chat it is purely intelligent and ſpiritual ? It 
muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes our cor- 
poreal infirmities influence our minds; but 
this relation is not a proof of identity, fince 
our body may be an inſtrument intruſted to 
our ſoul; one of the organs which it is to 
miake a tranſitory uſe of. The' continuity 

20 5 9 1 
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3s in the univerſe a ſimple and natural ſtate}; | 
and the temporary exiſtence" is perhaps the 


only one' which is heterogeneous and<acci 


dental; the ſoul ſeems too noble to be alli 
milated to the latter ſtate, it may exiſt i in a 
different manner when joined to a material 
- ſubſtance; but that connection does not 
7 0 * loſe its e pond ere . „ 
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It is to be ee chat it is 
through the medium of our ſenſes we know 
all the force of our exiſtence ; and that they 
| are thoſe" parts of our mixt being which 
ſtrike ns moſt during a little while; and it 
js perhaps by a law of the fame kind thit 
we ſee men, ingrofſed by a great paſſion, 
entirely ſtrangers to every. other motdl af. 
fection; but, why ſhould it be contrary to 
the nature of things, that the ſoul,” once 
ſtripped of its terreſtrial cloathing, ſhould 
be acquainted with the nature of its ex- 
iſtence, and at the ſame time percei ye thoſt 


truths which now are obſcured by clouds. 


An innate fire Janguiſhes a long time un» 
known in a rough ſtone, that ſtone W 
£14 LIED 2 : * | 4 ſtruck 
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firuck, and we ſee iſſue out a ſplendid light; 
this is perhaps a faint picture of the ſtate in 
which our ſoul is when death breaks its 
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"a. ſhort, in a matter 8 
ſuppoſition i is admiſſable, which aſſures us 
that the ſoul is not on earth in a ſtate 


of enchantment, or in a kind of interrup- 


tion of its ordinary exiſtence. All that we 


| ſce of the univerſe is an aſſemblage of incom- 
prehenſible phœnomena; and when we 


wich to diſcover the concluſion, through the 
aid of the. ideas moſt on a level with our by 


; intelligence, we wander perhaps from truth; 
fince, according to appearances, it is in chal 
e en ee 1 
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| thority. of | thoſe | metaphyſical arguments 
which are made uſe of to defend the ſpiritua- 


ty of the ſoul. to be deciſive; but they 
are ſufficient to repulſe the different attacks 
of materialiſts. The moſt evident opinion 


to me is, that we are too weak to compre- 
hend 
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hend the ſecret. we ſearch for. We have, 
according to our petty knowledge, / divided 
the univerſe" into two parts, ſpirit and midt- 
ter; but this diviſion ſerves only to diſtin- 
guiſh the little we know from that which 
we have no knowledge of; there is perhaps 
an infinite gradation between the different 
| properties which compoſe motion and life, | 

inſtin& and intelligence; we can only ex- 
preſs the ideas conceived by our under- 
vue make uſe of, ſerve only to detect the vain 
ambition of our mind; but with reſpect io 
the univerſe,. in conſidering its immenſity, 

we ſhall find, that there is ſufficient ſpace 
for all the ſhades and modifications we' have 
no idea of. We confeſs, that it is the con- 
nection between our phyſical powers and 
intellectual faculties, and the action that 
they ſeem to have on each other, which 
nouriſhes our doubts and anxieties; but 
without this relation, without the appear- 
ance of our fall, all would be diſtinct in the 
fate of man, all would be manifeſt. It is 
then, becauſe that there is a ſhade in the 
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midſt of the picture, which continually 
catches our attention, that we have need to 
eollect the light of the mind and the 
feelings, in order to. ſee in perſpective our 
ſind ĩt neceſſary, above all, to be penetrated 
with the idea of a God, and to ſearch for, 
in his power and goodneſs, e e 
6 tion which we want. 0101 


W e RISg 8 | 
Adel which. 1. baus often: been rack 
with. Thoſe people, who, at the ſight of 
the immenſity of the univerſe, at the vic? 
of the wonders in the midſt of which they 
are placed, fear not to attribute to our intel- | 
leftual- faculties. the power of interpreting = 
and underſtanding every thing, and even the 
capacity of attaining almoſt to the hidden 
| ſecrets of our nature; theſe ſame people ar 

nevertheleſs moſt eager to ſtrip; the ſoul of 
its true dignity, and the moſt obſtinate in 
refufing it ſpirituality and duration, and 
every thing elſe which can exalt it. 


* 


But 
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Baut happily, theſe refufals or conceſſions 
fix not our fate: the nature of the-ſoul will 

always be as unknown as the eſſence of the 
Supreme Being; and it is one of the proofs 
ol its grandeur, to be wrapped up in the 
ſame myſteries which hide from us the unĩ 
verſal ſpirit. But there are ſimple ideas and 
ſentiments, which ſcent to bring along with 
them more comfort and hope than meta- 


Py ene, 


| We 8 n 
marvellous attributes of thought; we can- 


not attentively contemplate the vaſt empire 
which has been ſubmitted to it, or reflect on 
the faculty with which it is endowed, of 
fixing the paſt, approaching the future, and 
bringing into a ſmall compals the expanded 
views of nature, and of containing, if I may 
uſe the phraſe, in one point the infinity of 
ſpace, and the immenſity of time; we cannot 
conſider ſuch a wonder, without continually 
uniting a ſentiment of admiration to the idea 
of an end worthy of ſuch a grand concep- 
tion, worthy of Him whoſe wiſdom we 


cover this end, in the paſſing breath. in ttbe 
we be able to diſcover it in a ſucceſſion of 
all, perceive it in this general ſyſtem of de- 
ſtruction ? and ought we to annihilate in the 
fame manner the inſenſible plant, which pe- 
riſhes without having known life; and the 
intelligent man, who every day explores the 
charms of exiſtence? Let _——_— 
grade our fate and nature; and let us judge 
and hope better of that which is unknown: | . - 


72 
ſhould not lead to an eternal death; the 


mind, that prolific ſource of knowledge, 
- | ſhould not be loſt in the dark ſhades'of for- 


getfulneſs; ſenſibility. and all its mild and 
pure emotions, which ſo tenderly unite us 
to others, and enliven our days, ought not 

to be diſſipated as if it were the vapour of a 
dream; conſcience, that ſevere judge was 
not intended to deceive us; and piety and 


virtue are not vaiuly to/cleyate our views | 
towards 


- —_ 
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towards that model of affection, the object 
of our love and adoration. The Supreme 
Being, to whom all times belong, ſeemgal= = 
ready to have ſcaled our union with futurity 
by endowing us with forcfight, and placing 
in the receſſes of our -beart the paſſionate 
deſire of a longer duration, and the confuſed 
ſentiment Which it gives of obtaining it. 
There are ſome relations ſtill obſcure, ſome 
confections between our moral hature and 
futarity ; and perhaps our wiſhes, our hopes, 
are ; ſixth ſanſr, A faint ſenſe, if I may be 
| allowed to;expraſs myſelf ſo, of which we 
ſhall one day erperience the fatisfaction. 
gomctimies [alſo I imagine, that love, the 
moſt noble 'ornament- of our nature, love, | 
ſablime enchantment, is a myſterious pledge 
of the truth of theſe hopes; fot in diſen- 
gagingz us from ourſelves, tranſporting us 
2 it ſeems _ 
in to wiithe idea; bigs 
us the a erer. exiſtence out of our- 
ſclyes, it ſeems to interpret by our feelings”. 
Pre INE 
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-- In ſhort, and this reflection is the moſt 


awful of all, when I ſee the mind of mam 


graſp at the knowledge of a God; when I fee 
him, at leaſt, draw near to ſuch a grand idea; 
ſuch a ſublime degree of elevation prepares 
me, in ſome manner, for the high deſtiny 
of the ſoul; I ſearch for a proportion bo- 
tween this immenſe thought and all the in- 
tereſts of the world, and I diſcover none;; 
boundleſs meditations and the narrow pic= 
ture of life, and I perceiye none : thete 
is then, I doubt not, fome magnificent 
ſecret beyond all that we can diſcetu; 
ſome aſtoniſhing wonder behind this cug- 
tain ſtill unfurled; on all ſides we 4ifs- 
cover the commencement of it. Ho ĩma- 
. gine, how' reſolve the thought, that all 
which affects and animates us, all which 
guides and captivates us, is a; ſeries of 
inchantments, an aſſemblage of illuſions? 
The univerſe and its majeſtic pomp would 
then have been only deſtined to ſerve ag the 
theatre of a vain repreſentation ; and ſuch. 
* ſo * a conception 
{5 47S | would 


* KELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 7 
would have had for an object a mere da- 
zling chimera: © What would then have 
fignified that mixture of real beauties ang 
falſe appearances? What had ſignified that 
concourſe of phantoms, which, without 
defign or end, would be leſs admirable than 
a ray of light, deſtined! to enlighten our 
abode ? In ſhort, what had ſignified in men 
that union of ſublime thoughts and deceit- 
ful hopes Guard us from giving credit to 
ſuch a ſuppoſition! Is it to Him then; whoſe 
power has not any limits, that we dare to 
attribute the artifices of weakneſs ? Shbuld 


exactneſs, as far as our underſtanding can 
reach, and as ſoon as we are arrived at the ute 
moſt boundary of our faculties, ſhould) w- 
ſtop the views of the Supreme Intelligence, - 
and imagine that all is finiſhed; becauſe fu - | 


ttrity is unknown? Alas l we endure; but 


aà moment, and we preſume to know: the 
paſt and the future! But grant us only the 
idea of a God ; do not deprive us of our | 
confidence in Him; it is in relying: on that 
: 9 dt f > guars. 
-Ua | our 


we have ſeen every where order, deſign, and 
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our hopes againſt all the metaphyſical ar- 
guments which we are got: e 
r N vis 


Would you object, that bope is at <ul> 
cient to determine men to the obſervance of 
morality, and to ſubject them to the ſacri- 
the buſtle of liſe, unleſs it is hope g what 
is it that renders them greedy uf honour 
and of fortune, unleſs it is expectation ? 
And when they obtain the object of their 
withes, 56 the. dns" 
would you aſk-for- eee 
in order to devote yourſelf to all the re- 
ſearches which the human mind can on- 
ceive'to be the moſt grand, the moſt wor- 
thy of an ardent purſuit ? On the contrary, 
become a motive of encouragement, And 
what is it, of all our intereſts, which could 
be put in competition with the moſt fugi - 
five idea, with the ſlighteſt hope of pleaſing 
25 = the 
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ae of e Wald nnd apningiding 
the intercourſe which feems to be indicated 
hy ous aten Samet and. 10 Ge fk | 
nnn nian 80 


A 88 


would demand, not of all men, but of me 
ative. this life to be their 


Him, . bleſſing ? We 
celebrate the memory of thoſe princes who 
have done good to men; are we not to da 
the fame with Him to whom we are- ins 
debted for our exiſtence z to Him who has 
contrived, if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, 
e various. nan er a ſo unwil- 
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of ingratitude. But, as J have ſhown, our 


ſentiments have not been put to this 'teſt 5} 


and it is on more liberal terms that we have 
been admitted to treat with the Supreme 
Being: He has ſurrounded us with every 
thing that can encourage our expectations; 
He allows'us, by contemplation, to —_ 
almoſt a knowledge of his perfections; l 

eee eee 


and magnificence which the univerſe diſ- 


Plays; He permits us to perceive his power 
and goodneſs, infinity and happineſs'; and 
by that ſueceſſion of ideas he has” guided 


our wiſhes and our hopes. How grand is 


the contemplation of the Eternal, they who 


have ſenſibility can tell]! But this idea 


ſhould be very early implanted in the hu- 
man heart, eee eee 
Seis ag by degrees * Goll'66 tk 
ſtrength before men are thrown inte 


the midſt of that world which boaſts of 
8 being freed from childiſh prejudices ; leſt, 
hurried along byitsleviry, they follow every 


— 
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men, the principles firſt ineulcated, is public 
- worſhip, an idea as beautiful-as-fimple, and 
the moſt proper to vivify all that is vague and 
abſtract in reaſoning and inſtruction : public 
worſhip, i in afſembling men, and in turning 
them without public ſhame to their weak- 
neſſes, and in equaliſing every individual be- 
fore the Maſter of the world, will be, in 
this point of view a grand leſſon of mora- 


lity ; but this worſhip,| beſides, habitually 


reminds ſome of their duty, and is for others 
a conſtant ſource of conſolation; in ſhorts 
almoſt all men, aſtoniſhed and overwhelmed 


by the ideas of grandeur and infinity, which 


the appearance of the univerſe, and the ex · 


erdciſe of their on thoughts, preſent to 


them, aſpire to find repoſe in the ſenti- 


ment of adoration which unites them in a 
wore--intimate- makrieris: God; than 21. 


r oa 
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cannot be ſeparated from its AAR; 
far they. would go, when they try to reduce 


all we have a certain knowledge of ; that 
which we anticipate, is of more value than 
the bleſſings ſcattered round us; Thus, we 


could retrench from the various com- 


We ſhould guard ourſelves carefully from 
deſpiling the emotions of | piety, Which 


the intereſts of men to the narrow circle 
perceive confuſedly, is more precious than 


Gould be miſerably impoyeriſhed, if they 


forts which we . ſhall never poſſeſs, . but 


through the aid of the imagination, Hows | 


ever, if we take this imagination as 4 guide 
and encouragement, when we are engaged 
in the purſuĩts of fortune and ambition, 


and if the wiſe themſelves find that to be good 
which ſerves to nouriſh our paſſions, why 


cotnes the | fuppart of our weakneſſes, iht 


ſafeguard of our principles, and the ſource 
of our moſt intereſting conſolations? 


would yeu reject it, when, fimply more 
grand and more ſublime in its object, it bee 
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I i the part of legiſlators to ſtudy 
theſe truths, and to direct towards them the 
ſpirit of laws, and the uncertain courſe. of 5 
opinions. How honourable is it for them 
to be called to form the auguſt alliance 
which is to unite happineſs with morality, 
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üble to avoid being penetrated with 
an awful reſpect in uttering theſe words ? 
How reflect on them without the deepeſt 
humility, and even an emotion of ſurpriſe, 
that man, this weak creature, this atom diſ- 
perſed in the immenſity of ſpace, ,under- 
| fakes to add fore weight to a truth, of f 
Which all nature is the ſplendid witneſs? \ 
However, if this truth is our ſupreme good, | 
if we are nothing without it, how can we 
baniſh it from our minds? Does it not con- 
ſtrain us to dwell continually. on the ſub- 
je& ? Compared with it, all other thoughts 
are inſignificant and unintereſting ; it gives 
birth to, and ſuſtains all the ſentiments on 
which the happineſs of an intelligent crea- 
ture depends. I confeſs I tremblingly diſ- 
employed 
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GFE 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being; I dreaded 


the melancholy. which thoſe arguments 
produced; I was afraid to feel the impreſ- 


fon of it myſelf, and thus to hazard the 
eſſential to my happineſs; it appeared to 


me, that a few general ideas, ſupported hy 
lively feelings, would have been ſufſicient 
for my tranquillity; and without an in- 


of oppoſing, according to my powers, 3 


ſpirit of indifference and falſe philoſophy, 


which is every day gaining ground, I ſhould 


never have ſtepped beyond my cirele. But, 


Jam far from. regretting the part I have 


trouble, thoſe books where the moſt perni- 


r let + 


nated ; and have thought that a perſon; en- 
dowed with common ſenſe, on whom me- 


e | 
1 5 4 = 


taken: I have ran over, without much 


taphyſical ſubtleties were obtruded, would 
reſemble thoſe, ſavages who are brought _ 
ſometimes. amongſt us, and whoy, from 


„ 
= 
_ * 
R * _— 
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| manners, have often recalled us, by ſome 


natural reflections, to thoſe fimple princi 
[8 97/96 eee 


| S entate 
overturned, if, by the ſtrength or artifices 
of reaſoning, men could deſtroy our confi+ 


denee in the exiſtence- of a Supreme Being: 


mind, where would be that univerſal- in- 


tereſt, that ſentiment felt by all men, and 
proper to form a general alliance between 


| - them? Then thoſe, who, with pure inten+ 
tions, can only be guided and ſuſtained by 
an intimate perſuaſion, would retire ad, 


and leave to others the care of ſupporting 


moral order by fictions and falſchoods; they 


would pity that diſmayed race, called to ap» 


pear and paſs. away like flowers, which 
W 


doe 
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- thoſe animated phantoms which only com 


to make a buz with their vanity and vii 
paſſions, and fall in a little while into eter- 


nal oblivion. All that appears beautiful in 


ſoon loſe its ſplendour and enchantment, if 


we. perceived nothing in this brilliant cen 
but the play of ſome atoms, and the um- 
form walk of blind neoeſſity; for it is al. 
ways: becauſe; a thing may be otherwiſe, 
chat dcr a cim ue car damen 
| mah, that facility of thoughe which fads 
- thing was before, or was to follow; if ſame 
unknown breath, or general intelligence, 
did not animate nature. But we have dwelt 
too long on thoſe gloomy thoughts; - 
aſſume your light and life, admirable works 
of God; come and confound e of 
ſome, and comfort others; come and take 


. 


poſſefion of our ſouls; and direct our affec | 


* "1 
As 


4. 1 = 
\ | : 
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towards Hits who-is the eternal model of 
CES 


nt, ccooethi al 
is Gl by reciting all the wonders the 


| have+thiſſed their aim. Infinity can only 


be repreſented by aſtoniſhment and reſpect, 


when we labour to explain the- ſucceſſive 
this change of objects is more calculated to 


rtlax our admiration than to increaſe it; 


for any change eaſes our mind, by affording 
thoſe relaxations which our weakneſs; has 
need of; and if we were to inveſtigute-oinly | | 
one phœnomenon, we ſhould ſoon; diſcover 


tze utmoſt: extent of our faculties. We 


find the limits of our underſtanding in the 
gxamination' of the organization: af the 

„ ee 8 
fimpleſt meme — 
Nel | 16 
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What a magnificent picture for thoſe who; 


In be rouſed out of the ſtate of indife 
We know not where to begin, or ſtop; 
when we expatiate on ſo many wonders ;/ 


which has been beſtowed on us of admiring! 


* 
* 


ncht is that of the world b 


and conceiving them. What an aftoniſhing-- 
nr and ſublime relation is that of the innumegs: | 
rable beauties of nature, with the intel 
gence which permits us to enjoy, and to he 
896 N | ; made. : 


% 
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mae happy by them! What relation 
- ſurpriſing, as that of the order and 


bhbarmony of the univerſe, with the moral 
intelligence which-enables us to anticipate 
the enjoyments of wiſdom and unclouded 
knowledge | Nature is | immenſe, and all 
chat it contains, all that it ſpreads with ſo 
our ſenſibility, or the powers of our mind 
and theſe faculties, inviſible and incom- 
prehenſible, units to form, that wonder of 
wonders, which we call felicity. Let not 
theſe plain words turn our attention * 
the magical ideas which they repreſent. It 
is becauſe the grand phœnomena of our * 
iſtence cannot either be defined or expreſied- | 
many ways, that they are ſo much more 
wonderful; and thoſe words, uſed, by 
common conſent, foul, mind, ſenſation, 
fe, happineſs, and many others beſides, 
which we pronounce fo ſlightiy, confound. 
nat Jeſs our underſtanding, When we with. 


to dliſcuſs the eſſence of the properties of 
. It is for this 


reaſon, 


4 
- ” 
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reaſon; among ſeveral others, that the 
admiration; of. particulars, in the works 
of nature, is always inſufficient for thoſe 
who: have ſeafibility,' as ſuch. admiration . 
is neceſſarily placed between two ideas 
ſuſceptible -of being known; ideas which 
wo connect through the aid of our o n 
knowledge; but the charm of our re- 
lation with the wonders which ſurround 
us, ariſes from experiencing every inſtant 
the impreſſion of an infinite grandeur; and 
feeling the neceſſity of flying to that mild 
refuge of ignorance and weakneſs, the ſu- 
blime idea of a God. We ate continually . | 
cattied towards this idea by the vain efforts 
which we make, in order to penetrate the 
ſecrets of our own nature; and when I fix my 
attention on thoſe aſtoniſhing myſteries, 
which ſeem to terminate, in ſome manner, 
| the power of our thoughts, I- repreſent 
them with emotion, as the only barrier 
which ſeparates us — | 
mmm | | 
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Men endowed with the greateſt genius, 
perceive quickly the bounds of their facul- 
ties when they wiſh to go very far in the 
ſtudy of abſtract metaphyſical truths; but 
the ſimpleſt and leaſt exerciſed mind, can 
diſtinguiſh the proofs of that order, which 


announces with ſo much ſplendour the end 
and deſign of [ſovereign wiſdom. It ſeems, 
that all the knowledge proper to intereſt 
men has been placed within their reach; 
The learned aſtronomer, obſerving the 
courſe of our globe round the ſun, per- 
ceives the cauſe of that regular ſucceſſion 
of repoſe and vegetation, which ſecures the 
earth its fecundity, and adorns every ſeaſon 
with-renewed beauties; but the ſimple cul- 
tivator, who ſees the treaſurers of the earth 
renovated every year, and anſwer, with 
ſingular preciſion, to the wants of animated 
| beings, is not leſs a witneſs. of a phœno— 
menon which is ſufficient to excite his ad- 
miration and gratitude |: Newton analyzed 
light, and calculated the ſwiftneſs with 
* which it runs over the immenſity of ſpace ; 
but the ignorant herdſman, who ſees, when 
he 
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he wakes, his hut enlightened by the ſame 
rays Which animate all nature, is equally 
benefitted by them. The indefatigable 
anatomiſt attains a juſt idea of our inimit- 
able ſtructure, and the ingenious texture of 
our different organs; but the man moſt 
devoid of inſtruction, who reflects an in- 
ſtant on the pleaſures, and the variety of 
the ſenſations, which we find ourſelves ſuſ- 
by nes . : 


The kei boca of: fend 
pape, is a degree of ſuperiority which diſ— 
appears when © contraſted with the incom- 
prehenſible grandeur of nature; when we 
contemplate infinity, thoſe talents which 
exalt one man above another are no more 
ſeen and probably it is beyond the limits 
of our intelligence that the greateſt wonders 
of nature begin. The knowledge of all 
ages has not explained what is the impe- 
rious authority of our will over our actions; 
nor how our thoughts could reach the moſt 


remote ages, how our ſouls could inveſtigate 
. that 
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jets, of recollections and  anticipations-; 
neither has it informed us how all thoſe 
excellencies of the mind, ſometimes re- 
main unknown to itſelf, nor how) they 

are ſometimes at its command, iſſuing 
out of their long obſcurity, and ſucceeding 
each other with method, ur ate profuſely 
poured forth. At the fight. of theſe aſto ; 
niſhing phœnomena, we think man pra- 
ſumptuous, when, puffed up with pride, 
he miſtakes the meaſurg of his ſtrength and 
wiſhes to penetrate into the ſecrets, whoſe 
confines are ſhut by an inviſible hand. He 
ſhould be content to know, that his exiſt- 
ence is united to ſo many wonders; he 


| ſhould be fatisfied with being the principal 


object of the liberality of nature, and he 
powerful Sovereign, vrho beſtows ſo many 
bleſſings on him, and whe has made him 
to fympathize with all the tes an ow: | 
W - | X's 


"The 
E * 


1 
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The globe on which we live runs over 
every year a ſpace of two hundred millions 
of leagues; and in this immenſe courſe, 
its diſtance from: the ſun, determined by 
immutable laws, is exactly proportioned to 
the degree of the temperature neceſſary to 
our. feeble nature, and to the ſucceſſive re- 
turn of that precious vegetation, without 
32 animated Wen n ſubſiſt. | 


NI B33 : 


That celeſtial body; which fertilizes als 
ſeeds of life ſhut up in the boſom of the 
earth, is, at the ſame time, the ſource of 
that light which opens to our view the 
glorious fight of the univerſe: The. rays 
of the ſun run over in eight minutes about 
thirty millions of leagues: ſuch an impe- 
tuous motion would be ſufficient to pulve- 
rige the largeſt maſſeſs of matter; but, by an 
admirable combination, ſuch is the incom- 
 prehenſible tenuity of theſe rays, that they 
ſtrike the moſt tender of our organs, not | 
only without wounding it; but with a mea- 
ſure ſo delicate and preciſe, that they excite 
in us thoſe extatic ſenſations, which are the 
51 origin 
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origin and the neee er of 
our en N 92 FP 121 Wu 
e hor FOES is Pn an imper. 
eeptible point; and yet, by his ſenſes and 
intelligence, he ſeems in communication 
with the whole univerſe; but how pleafant 
and peaccable-is this communication I It is 
almoſt that of a prince with his ſuhjects: 
all is animated round man, all relates to his 
deſires and wants; the action: of the ele- 
ments, every thing on earth, like the rays 
of light, ſeems to be proportioned to his 
faculties and ſtrength; and whilſt the ces 
leſtial bodies move with a rapidity which 
terrifies our imagination, and whilſt they 
hurry along in their courſe our dwelling, 
we are tranquil in the boſom of an aſy- 
lum, and under the protecting ſhelter al- 
lotted us; we enjoy there in peace a 
multitude of bleſſings, which, by another 
wonderſul affinity, ally themſelves to our 
taſte, and all the Sentiment 9 we due en- 
owed * 242551½0 DIAS! 


as 
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In ſhort, and it is another favour, man 
zs permitted to be, in ſome things, the con- 
triver of his own happineſs, by his will and 
ingenuity; he has embelliſhed his habita- 
tian, and united ſeveral ornaments: to the 
ſimple beauties of nature; he has improved, 
by his care, the ſalutary plants; and even in 
thoſe which ſeemed the moſt dangerous he 
has diſcovered ſome wholeſome property, 
and carefully ſeparated it from the enve- 
nomed parts which ſurrounded it; he can 
ſoften metals, and make them ſerve to aug- 
ment his ſtrength; he obliges the marble 
he deſires; he gives laws to the ele- 
ments, or circumſcribes their empire; he 
ſtops the invaſion of the ſea; he reſttains 
the rivers in their natural bed, and ſoine- 
times obliges them to take a different 
courſe, in order to ſpread their benign in- 
fluence; he erects a ſhelter againſt the fury 
of the winds, and by an ingenious contri- 
vance, makes uſe of that impetuous force, 

Which he could not at firſt dream of de- 
gos Do” 4 | tending 


{ 
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ſending himſelf from; even the fire, whoſe 
terrible action ſeems to preſage deſtruction, 
he ſubjugates, and renders it, if I may ſo 
expreſs myſelf, the confident of his in- 
Nene enen, 

+: What a. frurcs of reliions_ in this alas 
ce of che mind · over the moſt dreadful 
effects of the movement of blind matter. 
It ſeems as if the Supreme Being, in ſub- 
mitting thus to the intelligence of men 
the moſt powerful elements, choſe. to give 
us an anticipation of the empire which 
ra mat ee. 


F ateendhends 
foiritual faculties on themſelves, that we 
obſerve, above all, their admirable nature; 
we fee, with aftoniſhment," the perfections 
which they acquire by their own action. 
Intelligence, conſidered in a general manner, 
undoubtedly is a great phenomenon; but 


e e 
” thoughts 


_ 
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thoughts! of a man reach, by the moſt in - 
genious means, the knowledge of others, 


and form an alliance between the paſt and 
preſent productions of the mind. It is by 
ſuch an alliance that the ſciences have been 
improved, and that the mind of man has 
mighty of the earth cannot break this aſſo· 


ſions the noble heritage of knowledge j this 
gift, ſo precious, preſerves the ſtamp of 4 
eee e a e 
a e oft gore u etzt 
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Als ed nds tra 


7 aid the admirable union of fo many 
talents; and ſo much knowledge, wus to de- 


monſtrate how every thing in nature relates 


to the idea of a firſt cauſe; which forcibly 


beneficent intention; but now, unhappily, 
theſs/proofs of the exiſtence of a God are 


not ſufficient ; imperious philoſophers have 


 kboured to ſubvert every dg founded o 


2 


ciation, nor ſubject to their tyrannic divĩ- 


7 
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tze ſyſtem of nature; it is not ſufficient to 
oppoſe to theſe new opinions the mere au- 
thority of final cauſes ; they do not conteſt 
that: there. is a perfect conformity between 
our deſires and wants, between our ſenſes 
and the bounties of nature; they do not 
conteſt, from the cedar to the hyſſop, from 


dite inſect to man, that there is a beauty of 


proportion in the whole, which is to be 
found equally in the relation that objects 
have with each other, as well as in their 
different parts; but this admirable har- 
mony, in which the pious man, the man of 
feeling, perceives with delight the ſtamp of 
an eternal intelligence; others leſs fortunate, 
undoubtedly, obſtinately preſent it to us as a 
fortuitous colliſion, as a play of atoms agi- 
tated by a blind movement, or as nature it- 
ſelf, exiſting thus from all eternity. What 
trouble they take to invent and defend theſe 
ſyſtems deſtructive of our happineſs and 
hopes! I prefer my feelings to all this philo-—- 
ſophy; but, to avoid an encounter would be 
to favour their preſumption, and give addi- 
tional ſtrength to their opinions. | 


| Thus 
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Thus I ſhall treat the moſt importaut 
queſtion that man can conſider. I ſhall * 
endeavour fſrſt . to pow, that the dif- 
ferent conjectures on the origin of the 
world all: centre in the ſingle opinion of 
the eternal and neceſſary exiſtence. of cvery 
thing which is; and I. ſhall 
compare the baſis of that ſyſtem with 's 

reaſon”. of that happy, and mple..belicf 
which unites: the idea. of a. Supreme Being 
with all we ſee and know; in ſhort, to the 
univerſe, a ne nnn of our con- 
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HEN we be the Wes of the 
VV ' different ſyſtems, concerning the 
formation of the world, reject the idea of a 
God, under the pretext, that this idea is 
foreign to the nature of our perceptions, 
ſhould” we not Have a right to expect ſome 
better ſubſtitute for it? But, far from an- 
ſwering our expectations, they abandon 
themſelves to all the wanderings of the 
moſt fantaſtic imagination. In fact, whe- 
ther we refer the origin of the univerſe to 
the effect of hazard, the fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms, or whether we eſtabliſh another 
' hypotheſis derived from the fame principle, 
it is neceſſary at leaſt to ſuppoſe the eternal 
exiſtence of an innumerable multitude of 
little particles of matter, placed without or- 
der in the immenſity of ſpace; and to ſup- 
5 * afterwards, that * atoms, diſſemi- 
nated 
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nated to infinity, attracted each other, and 
correſponded by the inherent properties of 
their nature; and that there reſulted, from 
their adheſion, not only organized, but in- 
_ telligent faculties; it is neceſlary, in ſhort, 
to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe, incomprehenſible 
atoms-have been ſettled. with admirable or- 
der through the effect of a blind motion, 
and by the reſult of ſome of the poſſible 
chances in the infinity of accidental combi- 
nations. Indeed, after ſo many ſuppoſitions 
without example or foundation, that of an 
Intelligent Being, ſoul and director of the 
univerſe, had been more analogous and mor 

. with our knowledge. | | 


6-00 am ee e | 
juſt mentioned. We ſhall then recognize 
the trifling habit of the mind; it is accuſ- 
tomed to proceed from ſimple to compound 
eas, every time it meditates, invents, or 
executes : thus, by an inverſe method, the 
compoſers of ſyſtems have thought, that, 
in otder to connect the univerſe to its ori» 
gin, it was ſufficient ta detach, by the ex» . 


14 : 
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| erciſe of thinking, all its parts, and to break 
and ſubdivide them afterwards to infinity; 
but whatever may be the tenuity of theſe 
atoms, their exiſtence, having organized and 
intellectual properties, which we ſhould be 
obliged to grant them, would be a wonder 
almoſt equal to thoſe ff e which 
ſurround To 1 * 
When we ſee a A c grow, e 
with different colours, we only think of the 
period when its vegetation may be perceived 
by our ſenſes; but the feed of this plant, 
or if you like better, the organized atoms, 
the firſt principle of this ſeed, would have 
offered alſo a grand ſubject of admiration, 
if we had been endowed with the faculties 
neceſſary to penetrate into the occult ſe- 
erets of nature. But perhaps, in trans form- 
ing into an imperceptible powder all the 
parts of matter, which have been collected 
to compoſe the world, we have only before 
our eyes a fugitive vapour, to which even 
our imagination cannot reach; and thoſe 


who unfortunately love and defend this ad- 
. 4 | miration, 
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miration, find beſides, in the ſyſtem of divi- 
ſible atoms, means to defer, according to 
their fancy, the moment of their aftoniſh- 
mane. £1) its 7 Treo Pie: 


- 1 


All theſe fantaſtic e Gab 
only to lead us aſtray in our reſearches ; 


difference to make a general obſervation. 
The ſtudy of the firſt elements, of all 
the ſciences which we acquire, fuch as 
geometry, languages, civil legiſlation, and 
ſeveral others, appear to us the ſimpleſt 
parts of our inſtruction. It is not the 
fame,” when we ſeek to know the laws 
of the phyſical world; for the works of na- 
ture never appear more fimple than in their 
compounded ſtate ; they are then, to our 
mind, that which harmony is to the ear; 
it is the agreement of all parts which forms 


and I do not think it a matter of in- 


a union perfectly proportioned to our intels 


ligence. Thus, man, for example, that 
wonderful alliance of ſo many different fa- 
culties, does not aſtoniſh our underſtand- 
9 but appears to us in one point of vier, 

| a Umpic 


e e 
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a fimple idea; but we. are troubled, and, 
as it were, diſmayed, when we try to ante 
lyze him, or mount to the elements of his 
liberty, will, thought, and all the 2 


_ of his nature. 


We ws "Oe 980 in6nity, and 
cotſbquently towards the moſt profound 
darkneſs, when we deſtroy the world in or- 
der to divide it-into atoms, out of the midſt 
af which eee opag ban 


Let e * 0 Ao chew | 
exiſts organized and intelligent atoms, and 


that they are ſuch, either by their nature, 


or by their adheſion tu other atoms. We 
are now, of all theſe ſcattered atoms, to 
compoſe the univerſe, that maſter- piece of 


harmony, and perfect aſſemblage of every 
beauty and variety, that inexhauſtible ſource 
of every ſentiment of admiration; and in 


rejecting the idea of a God, creator and pre- 
ſerver, we muſt have recourſe to the power 


; an 
% 
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un unknown continual motion, - which; 
without any rule, produdes, in 4 linjited 
time, all the combinations imaginable; but, 
in order to effect an infinite variety of com- 
binations, it is not only neeeſſary to admit 
a continual inotion, but beſides to ſuppoſe 
this oontiuual motion changes its direction 
in ull the parts of ſpace ſubject to its in- 
fluendce. The exiſtence of ſuch a change, 
and a ſimilar diverſity in the latvos of motion, 
is a fiew ſuppoſition which may be TOR 
nn — * | 


— ele — HE - 
e Raps Bern granted, we are not" freed 
from the difficulties which the notion of the 
fotmation of the world by a fotbuitvire ag. 
* | 


—- 


It is difficult to cpa "= . 
cles f mutter, agitated in every manner, 
and ſuſteptible, as has been ſuppoſed, of an 
infinity of different dhefiotis; ſhould not 


Rate: Tofthed fuch 4 mixture, ſuch a con- 
tenture, 45 would" lave rendered, the Har- 
La \ GE monious 
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monious compoſition of mien 
een W n vs Hoge 


When, we. das to anne, dd 
* the unlimmitted number of chances 
that may be attributed to a blind move- 
ment, the imagination, unable to conceive, 
is left to gueſs how an infinite number of 
atoms, endowed with a property of uniting 
themſelves, under an infinite diverſity of 
movements, could compoſe the heavenly bo- 

dies; but, as long before that period, when 
ſuch an accidental throw would become pro- 
Myr. bable, theſe ſame atoms might have formed 

an innumerable multitude of partial combi- 
nations; if one of theſe combinations had 
been incompatible with the harmony and 
compoſition of a world, that world * 
not ** been formed. | 


: The fon. cs 1 be applied 
to animated beings: chance might have 
produced men ſuſceptible of life, and the 
tranſmiſſion of it, long before chance gave 
them all the faculties which they enjoy; 

| and 
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| RO if they had been formed. with only 
four ſenſes, they could not have acquired a 
fifth; for the ſame reaſon that we do got 
ſee a new one ſpring up. Beſides, the chance 
which might have produced living beings, 
muſt have always preceded the chance 
which afforded thoſe beings every thing 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and . 
vation. ; | . 


1 may indeed bo ſuppoſed, that atoms 
aſſembled in a manner incompatible with the 
diſpoſition of the univerſe, haye been ſepa- 
rated by the continuation. of the motion 
introduced into the immenſity of ſpace: 
but this continual, motion, ſufficient to ſever 
that which it has joined, would it not have 
deſtroyed that harmony which has been the 
reſult of one of the fortuĩitous chances to 

hich the formation of the world ou * 


e 0 


WII ns objed, that all the. party of 
matter; once united in the maſſes and pro- 


portions which conſtitute | the heavenly. bo- 
Y 2 4 dies, 


* 
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dies, Have been maintained by the impreſ: 
fion of a predominant force 'at "the fime 
time invariable ? But how is it poſiible to 
reconcile the exiſtence and dominion of fuch 
a force with that continual motion, which 
Was 1 for WS boon emma "or rx 
univerſe * 


2 es ” o 
* Y 5 - 


— 


It may be allo abe PA PRO 
mation of worlds, by the chances of a blind 
motion, and their regular continuity of ex- 
iſtence, are two ptopbfitions which diſagree. 
Let us explain this idea. The play of atoms, 
necefſiry in order to produce the unformed 
maſſes of the heavenly bodies, being infi- 
nitely leſs complicated than that "which is 
neceſſary to produce them, inhabited as they 
are with intelligent beings, muſt have hap- 
pened long before the other. Thus, in 
the gllem of the compofition of tlie unig 
verſe, by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, 
it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that theſe atoms, 
after having been united to form the hea- 
venly bodies, have been ſevered, and united | 


1 PN 4 Þ l | 4; -  T as Jo 
—— " . we. - + » » $4 * 
5 * 
98 " " 
* ry 


6 | 
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again, as many t times as was neceſſary, to Pro- 
duce a planet inhabited by 8 beings. 


81 ncebeings thus endowed add nothing t to the 
ſtability of the world, ſince they do not contri- . 
bute to the grand coalition of all its parts; 


why the ſame blind motion which bas united, 
| diflolved,, and allembled | {6 often every part 
of the earth, before it was compoſed, ſuch 
as it is; why does it not produce ſome al- 
teration now? It ſhould again reduce o 
powder our world, or at leaſt, let us per- 


ceive the emed of ſome new | 


Me ” © * . - - 
411211 111. 


Or is a * to wel babe By. 


intelligent beings, . that the argumonts, Jutt 
mentioned, may be applicable; for we 


perceive around us an innumerable mul 
titude of beauties and features of har- 


mony, which were not neceſſary to the 
preſervation of our World, and which, 
according to every rule of probability, 
would . never - have exiſted, © unleſs we 


ſuppoſed, that the earth has been formed, 
ee and mth an, infinity 'of 


n f 


_ 


- 
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times, before having been compoſed ſuch 
as we ſee it; but then 1 would aſk, why 
there are no veſtiges "of thoſe 1 
and vw that motion has ſtopped ? 

255 It would be poſſible, ee 5% the 
aſſiſtance of a new ſuppoſition, to reſolve 
© the difficulty I have juſt mentioned ; ſome 
may ſay, that the ynian, and the ſucceſſive 
diſperfion of the univerſal atoms, ate exe. 
ceuted in a ſpace of time, ſo flow and inſen- 
fible, that our obſervations, and all thoſe 
which we have from tradition, cannot in- 
form ,us whether there will not be a . 
paration of all the parts of the univetſe, 
by the fame Baer Which have occafioned | 
| their adheſion, Ms Oar aa 


iis ; 54) ? 238 — ag b 


g "yp bs obvious, that tranſporting us Into 
f infinity and admitting fuch 4 ſeries of ar- 
bitary ſuppoſitions,' they are not indeed ex! - 
Poled to any rational attacks; butt making 
equally free With infini in order to op- 
Poſe nonſenſe to nonſenſe, why may I not 
3 ſuppoſe, that in the infinite 

combi- 


RELIGIOUS) o IRON 2% 
men have been created, deſtroyed, and again 
af With the ſame n 


cumſtances; r es of ee I 


whoſe duration is imperceptible, ſhould 


not be in our own eyes immortal beings? | 
Infinity permits the ſuppoſition of this ab- a 


ſurd hypotheſis,” as it authoriſes every flight 
of the imagination in which time is reckon- 


cd ſor nothing. We ſee, however, hom 


we riſk running into error, when with our 


limited faculties we wiſh to ſubject the in- 


bang. 
| Is Ne N N udn un 2271. 4 WiF 
Let us W however, ancther abs 
jection. It may be ſaid, that Our planet is 


the reſult of chance; but is not this chance 9 5 


improbable, if we ſuppoſe that there ex - 


iſted in the infinity of ſpace, an infinite „ 


number of other aſſembled atoms, :equally - - 
3 throw of the dice, 
| e Which 


- 


501 


comprehenſible idea of infinity, and boldly 
adjuſt it to wann * + 


— 12 5 8 


maſs of atomb has been uniformly (abject, 


* 
* 
* 
- * 
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_ which-Tcpaeſentiall the poſſible forms, ahd 
imaginable, proportions? And :I:wauld alfa 


al; by what laws, all- theſs irregular ho- 


dies, neceſſarily ſuhject, hy reaſon--of: their 
number and maſſes, to an infinity of moves 


ments, have not diſeoncerted the planetary 


| fyftem formed, at the fame time E they 2 
uw . eee 15 © roi 124 10a 


10 e singe yiiaul 
cies che, e that ich 


order which we are acquainted with, i a 


proof of univerſal order for, in imumenſity, 
where one part is nothing gomparcd' with . 
the whole, no part, without exception, 
could be preſerved, unleſs it was in equ 
baun . e <3) e e 


4 222 pk l wal 
Thus, E 5M an infinite ſucceſſion of 
chances" be ſuppoſed, to which the entire 


or Whether the firſt: general e 
thought ſufficient, but divided into an 
init of alferent ſectiunt, dur Senleß- 
 poſeq=invineible * "difficulty 0 e en 
MG 78 i In C40 a 9 ich 


Sow. 2s 7 


” - 
vious ür ri — e hp | 
0 . ee Geb n S010 211 dol H 5 F 
| de beste we mult; obſerve. Wat in ß os | 
to- under bas the decidengal. formation of a „ 
wid focht n, Wo are at liberty tg Hf ee 
dhe eternal exiſtence af, 2 . 
n F that add. RY N 
muſt e ee they ar : 
obliged to ſued wonderful. firkt. pripciples, 
aud to admit, in the beginning, e 
o aſtdniſhing. we can ſcarcely congeivye 
how they eam lake it act ſuddanly a foals 
part, in order to ſiniſh, the ork; af tho = 
- univerſe: a more-exalted ſuppoſition, euld 
how een): thee rvring's. eee, 1 
t e e yrs e; 2 
an 4H; eng 3 yatly #497 + ET 
It tems to me, that notwithſlanding the 
| jacpenGity which has given riſg ta ſa many 
ridiculous potions about the. formatiqn af 
the world, they haye ſuch à reſemblanee to 
. . 


7 T1. ** 
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difference 6 nfiderin; men kinn Fe 
applies its force to 4 ne we 
think we diſcover ſamething ſupornatural in 
its fingular weakneſs : -the authors of 'theſe 
ſeem to have a ſlaviſhturn of think- 
ing, and the marks of their chains are very 
| Vp ; it is always atoms, and atoms that 
hikes Wear cer? in infiite Gate 1" but YZ 
When ſome want to form ideas of liberty 
and will, as they do not know in what man- 
ner to analyze theſe properties, they ſuppaſe_ . 
them pi in the elementary parts, 
which they made uſe of to create their + 
verſe; and they prudently take care not 
galt anyaQtibn to liberty and will, in order 
to prevent any refiſtence to thoſe notions on 
5 e eee wh 
Saban $9? n es ere 11 | 
The ak pot ker her mort: 
| or "credible, the blind production of 
Worlds, by ſuppofing not only inaumerable 
miültitucde uf organized atoms, but, "even an 
M enen infinite 


\ 
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infinite diverfity of molds to hold the atoms, A 
and of which force chemical analogy gives us 
an idea. Such a ſyſtem, which might ſerve . . 
to explain a few ſecondary cauſes of out 
known nature, is not- applicable to the firſt 
formation of beings; for with ſuch an aflem- 
blage of molds and atoms, all the great dif- 
ficulties would ſtill fubfiſt. In fact, how 
| ſhould the different molds have claſſed tem- 
ſelves properly, in order to form the moſt 
fimple whole, but which befde required a 
fixed meaſure and gradation of ranks? The 
mold deſtined for the organized atoms, f 
which the cryſtalline is to be compoſed, 
how is it poſſible it ſhould” have placed 
itſelf in the centre of that mold Whieli is to 
form the pupil of the eye, and this laſt on 
that one which is to form the whole, and ſo 
on, by an exact gradation, whoſe diwiſtoms 
nee ene 1 % 
ln eu 0 e109 
* ay" to dappots an infinite ſuc- 
calf of ' molds, of which the largeſt a- 
3 the ſame manner as 
- ; } the 


% # | 
” 


melde, and the atoms Which belang to 
them, {ct themiclves in notion, without 
confuſion; it is neceſlary that thoſe deſtined 


hat every one of thoſe in its courſe and e 
nion, ſhonld artfully obſerve thoſe « 


| every thiag in due onder, tends towards. an 
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the molds attracted the atoms; this ſup · 


poſition,.. leſs. ridiculous than any other, 
is apt, ſufficient ta model, even in imagina- 


tion, the moſt unimportant phœnomena of 
nature; it is neceſſary, beſides, that by the 


direction of a wile, and powerful force, the 


to compoſe the exterior eee 


Jated d 6 


cate; ſhades which blend or 8 
en fimpleſt of mature Nook... 


oat 21 a * ai 
Ty "Nike ava, 8 * th TA . 
which acts in all directions, which diſpoſes 


end, ſtops, begins again, and finiſhes, every 


moment, a complicated work; and, this is 
nes intelligent Will, and certainly. weſhave 


neee. — 


21 1 


ments, of all ſubſtances, forces, "abi pro- 


e Mya ge. 
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de have an intimate conſciouſneſs" of,/'is 
the one philoſopher's turn from, When 
Ae ths eee * b 

univerſe, © . 


1 allo; 5 ds dns: 
time: they reje&t. the idea. of 4 God, ad» © 
mit, as a principle, the eternal So Sug " 58 
a mechanical force, which, by an incmm 
prehenſible neceſſity, directed, towards a 7 
wiſe end, every, thing. that was at firſt” 
corifuſedly ſcattered in the immenſity of 
ſpace; but this new ſuppoſition would 
form an hypotheſis fimilar- to the item 
. of the. niginal exifience af Wr anne, 2 


r 
1380 


eee eee 


certain order of things, „ - 3 
menon ee wee 4 
| 6 19:76 Rn 22 x 
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only by an indiviſible inſtant, an inſtant that 

for any choſen period would be ſtill too 
late by an infinity of ages. The neceſſary 
effect of an eternal cauſe has not, like that 
cauſe, any period to which we can fix its 
commencement. ' | | 


- We thus perceive, under another point 
of view, how vain” and ridiculous' are the 
_ fantaſtic operations, they imagine, before 


_ the exiſtence of the world, and which are 


movements of chance, and ſometimes tot 
regular laws — n | 


| There is tben but td 
comdbice eee it is the y- 
tem of the eternal exiſtence of the univerſe. 


attributed ſometimes to the diforderett - 


| Such an atheiſtical ſyſtem will always be 


more eaſily defended than any other, becauſe 
that being founded on-a ſappoſitien without 
dounds, it does not require to be embraced 
as s 4 8 - , by 


& | 


” 1 : | , ; 4 
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by reaſoning, like all the hypothetical = 
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r make nature act 
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| will the next chapter conſider this ſyſ 
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| ſubſiſts of itſelf, and that there is not a 
God, Ey, in favour'of their opinion, that if 
the eternal exiſtence of the univerſe over- 
iſtence of a God is a ſtill more inconceivable 
idea; and that ſuch a ſuppoſition is only 
another difficulty, ſince, according to a com- 
mon mode of judging, a work the moſt wo- 
derful appears a phenomenon leſs 
/thanthe knowkige of which itis the rie 


| . . 
gument. It is uſcleſs to aſk, what is meant 
by another difficulty in infinity; thoſe ideas 
which are repreſented by familiar expreſ- 
Hons, neceſſarily derived from compariſon, 
ede Altmiſlable in the narrow circle of 
our knowledge; out of it, thoſe ideas have 
not any application, and we cannot fix an 
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degrees in the immenſiey which excoals the 
bounds of aur views, and in thoſe unfa» = 
thomable depths which are wy" * 0 
. of gue antelle&ual powers. 
ah Hp be oa equally lot 
both in trying to form: « diftingtidea' cf 
God, and in endeayouring to deſcribe the 
cternal cxiſtence; of the world, without any 
cCauſe out of itſelf t however; when we try | | | 
to glance our thoughts towards the firſt _ 
traces of time ; whea we try to riſe almoſt .N 
to the beginning of beginnings, we feel dif- 
tinctly that, far from conſidering the eternal . 
exiſtengę of an intelligent cauſe as increaſing 
the. difficulty,. we, only find repoſe in that 
—— yen | 
w e ſuch. ee eee we" | - We 


nature z. whilſt order unites itlelf to the idea | 
of a deſign, and a multiplicity;of 'combinas 
tions to the idea;of an intelligence. Thus 
| we riſe from little to great things, and rea- Wo 4 
Wan, _— „ | 1 
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conceive the exiſtence of a Being endowed 
wich various r e which 

we in part partake; ve hl, I fay, more 

8 _ eafily conceive ſuch an „ thatr that 

. of a univerſe, where all would' be intelli- 
gent, except the firſt mover. The Work- 
man, wndoubtedly; is ſuperior to the wotk : | 

825 but according to our manner of feeling and 

Judging, an intelligent combination, formed 

without intelligence, will always be” the 
moſt extraordinary, as well as the moſt in- 

Seeed pleonitbe, Ad cath 
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Ab e Wasen W Mee Wg be- 
cording to the ſyſtem 1 combat, the more 
the world would appetr to us the adimirable | 
reſult of wiſdom, the tft 'pbwer' old we == 
have to draw any delüttion favourable to 
che exiſtence of a God, ſince the author of 
2 \perſ6@ work is not fo tafily tracell u the 
| Keble” reiterated laboufs of mmeckoctity. 

Thus, all thoſe who *particularized the 

| beautics of "nature, would Nupidly"injute 

| the cauſe" of teligion, and welken cit be- 

n the'exiftence * Being. 
ie It 
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3 -[that it is eaſy to peiveive 85 
That an ill- founded argument that muſt 
de Which leads 1 10 a concluſion iS , 
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—— e adds 
winks us miſtruſt the judgment, which we 
form, of that which is the meiſt-fimple'in 
the order of things; for all the general ope= 
-rations of nature ariſe from a movement more 
noble and complicated than we can eaſi 7 
form an idea of; We ſhould ſurely find; 
- contrary to- a perfect ſimplicity of means, 
that a circuit of two hundred millions of 
leagues, which our globe makes every year; 
is neceſſary, in order to produce'the ſuc- 
ceſſive changes of ſeaſons; and to uſſure tlie 
re- production of the .neceſſary fruits; we 
ſhould find, that the diſtance of'thirty:four 
"millions of leagues; between the ſun and 
the earth, was necbſſary to proportion the = 
-rays of light to the delicacy of our organs. 
However, if even in the narrow circle w] 
traverſe, we do not diſvover any conſtunt 

. chat Henple order, f 1 
DDr * 1 | 
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s ſorm an idea, how could ſuch a-princi- 
ple ſerve to guide our opinions, at the mo- 
ment when we ele vate our meditations to 
the firſt link of the vaſt chain of beings; 
when we undertake to examine, whether, 
What would become, in that immenſity, of 
the infignificant phraſe, it it ane diſiculty 
more? The buzzing fly would be Jeſs ridi- 
culous, if capable of perceiving the order 
and magnificence of a — 
eee ee ee Feng 
Drin Fin 7 & if 8 
cas ations 8 that, according\to 
out different degrees of | ſenſe and know- 
-ledge;\'what is ſimple, and what is vady, | 
have a very different-application ; ve may 
obſerve, that theſe expreſſions 
are not interpreted in the ſame manner, by 
A man of moderate abilities and a man of 
genius; however, the diſtance which: ſepa- 


rates the various degrees of intelligence with 
which woe ate acquainted; is probably very tri- 
| e All our 
| 8 3 reflections 
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n watts then to preſume, 


wonderful, and the evident 
ceivable. | 
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After having examined the principal ar- 
C4 N A ' . - _ >. 3 


guments of the partiſans of athieſtical ſyſ—- 
tems, which we now attack; let us change 


the ſcene, and in the midſt of the laby- 


rinth, in which we are placed, * en 


reren 3 rh . 
W ee the cs of hs 
world, and intimately acquainted with our 
own; ; thus, either God or matter muſt 
bave been eternal; and by a natural conſe-, 
quence, an eternal exiſtence, which is an 
| jdea the moſt incomprehenſible, is, how- 
| ever, the moſt inconteſtible truth. Obliged 


now, in order, to fix our opinion, to chuſe 
between two eternal exiſtences, the one in- 


telligent and free, the other blind, and void of 


all conſciouſneſs, why not prefer the ſirſt ? An 
eternal exiſtence ĩs an idea ſo aſtoniſhing, ſo 


. enng x 1: much 


[ 
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that beyond the limits of the human mind. 
the ſimple is compounded, che cart | 
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decorate it with every thing ſublime and 
ING ary 
6 ä 


- Would it not be firange, ners 
matic diyifions, it was only to thought, 
nene 
mirable in our nature, that we refuſe 

nity, whilſt we grant it 40 matter and ts 
blind combinations? What a ſubverſiot of 

all proportion ! that we ſhould believe in 
the eternal exiſtence of matter, becauſe it 
js preſent to our eyes, and yet not admit the 
eternal exiſtencę of an intelligente; whilfh 
chat which we are endowed rt Breen 
| dep ebe een MG 


| | Fido of our kale 


e wer od Rig wei 
grant the faculty and the conſciouſneſs of 
intelligence, only to that ſmall part of the 
world which is repreſented by animated 
beings ? Thus, the whale” of nature would. 

r 


the . 


1 
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he univetſe, man would appear ; to! have. 
reached his ultimate perfection; though we 
ſee in him but a faint ſketch, a weak irs 
dow of .ſorpetbing more complete, 

mirable; we peretiye that he 18, 1157 

thus, at the commencement of thinking; 

and all his cares, all his efforts, to extended 
the empire of that faculty, only inform him, e 
chat he tends continually towards an end, 
from. which he is always diſtant; in ſhort, 
in his greateſt exertions he feels his weak 
nels;; he ſtudies, bat he cannot know him- 
ſelf; he makes a few petty diſcoveries, ſees 
ſame trifling wheels, whilſt the main ſpring 
eſcapes his ſearch; he is fallen into the 
world, like a grain of ſand thrown by the 
winds ; he has neither a conſciouſneſs. of his 
origin, nor a foreſight of his end; we per, 
ceive in him all the timidity and miſtruſt 
af a dependent being; he is conſtrained, by 
inſtinct, to raiſe to heaven his wiſhes and 
contemplations; and, where he is not led 
- aſtray by an intoxicating reaſon, he fears, 
e eee and * with dif- , 
$65; £444 ens 4 * | 


Y "1 
* 


* 


the ſump of Omnipotence ; and it appeurs 


| the Gr Sis of an an, 
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1 myſt al add hat 1 of 
admiration, which I cannot ſtifle, when 1 
turn my attention on the fpiritual qualities 
we are endowed: with, would be inſenſibly 
weakened, if I was reduced to conſider man 


| himſelf as a fimple growth of blind matter; 


for the moſt aſtoniſhing production would 
only inſpire me with a tranſitory emotion, 5 


_ unlefs I can refer it to an intelligent cauſe: 


I muſt diſcover a deſign, a combination, 
before I admire; as I have need to perceive * 


feeling and dae Wege . * f . \ 


ice 6 e 7 oo h 0 FIERY i 


to me one of the reſults of a grand thought; 
it reaſumes its dignity, and all the faculties 


F 


W e, 


2 . * : Io 74 


i is then inited with the'idea ef d God, 


i | wy 


1 * 


#2161005 ortnfons 5s 
my bomage and captivate” my a : 3 * 


tion; in teflecting om theſe ſublime = 


culties, ſtudying their atimirable eſſence, 


I am confirmed in the pen tnt 


chere eriſte 2 ſovereign intelligence, ſoul of | 
natiire, abc that nature itſelf is "ſubject to 
_— yes, we find in the mind of man 
firſt evidence, a faint ſhadow of the 
perfection which we muſt attribute to the 
Creator of the Univerſe.” What a Wonder 
A—— 
. gs yet ignorant of its own na- 
ture ! Tam equal aſtoniſhed, by the ex- 
tent and limits of thinking; 2 — 
| ſpace is open to its reſearches, and at the 
2 hich appear moſt proximate with it; as. 
grand motive of action, the principle 17 

intellectunk force, ever feuding” 'colicedtith;, . 
N Man is then informed, evety inſtant, of his 
| 2 and dependance; and theſe thoughts 
naturally lead to che idea bf Omnipa- 
eee, e 
e e in that confuſed 
5 —— nen all che evidence of 
cg"; 


4 


Fach me by reverence and gratitude. 


= 
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defign.;; and it ſcams 10 me, ſometimes, 
thet. I hear this, came Efe 10 the 
e mation ants 
to ſearch for happineſs and to learn, to love 


me; but do not try to raiſe the veil, with 


which I have covered the ſecret of thy ex- 
iſtence; I have compoſed thy nature of 


me of the attributes which: conſtitute my 
own eſſence, thou wouldſt be too near me, if 


I ſhould permit thee to penetrate the myſ- 
teries of it; wait, for the moment deſtined | 
by my e 


eee 
ing connects us with the univerſal intelli- 
genge; but all thoſe; inconceivable, proper- 


ties, known by the name of liberty, judg- 
ment, will, memory, and foreſight ; it is, 


iv ſhort, rr 


in fac, acer the, contemplation: ef ſuch 4 
2 far from conceiving a 
us. 


3.8.0! 
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us a ſeeble image of that infinite power we: - 


ſeek to diſcover ; man is himſelf a univerſe, 


governed by a ſovereign ; and we are much, EIN 


nearer the Supreme Intelligence, hy cut nas. 
ture, chan by any notion of the primitive 
properties of matter; properties. from © 
which ſore wiſh to make the ſyſtem. of the 
 workd-and it dene harmony; ene, 


of 
en 0 e 
culty is too ſlightly treated in dhe greates 
number of  philoſophic ſyſteras ; and ſome 
have been fo afraid of honouring it, that 
they will not admit it to 1 
and particular principle, when the ſubj 
of the queſtion is the immortality of tha 
foul; nor will they conſider it as a univerſal 


principle, erer 


| e RESP #1, N 


n equally ſingular, har thay with ta 
compoſe of matter 's ſoul:endowed-with.the 


moſt ſublime qualities; and they pretend, at 


nn br 


vv: 1 
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cat plat ay big of th me mature: 


| this ſuppoſition, however, would be as rea- 


bonable at che other is weak; but it ſeems 
eb IR eee | 


hop Ago pep phe ets 


3 and when we . 
lest on the Cauſes of that vaſt and maghi- 
ficent 'difpoſition, we can only attribute it 
anne 
Hoy to ſuch a compoſition e ee N 
retrench from the formation of the world | 
all thoſe ſublime properties? Are we to ad 
ſparingly in an hypotheſis in which'all-the | 

lers of nature are concentred ? It is by 
| the ſpiritual facultics with which man is 
endowed, that he remains maſter of che 
animals; conquered the elements, and found. 
a'ſhelter from their impetuoſity: it is by 
R 

ciety 


| 


$4 
— 
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ciety, given laws to his own- paſſions, and 
chat e 
done, 3 ee e 
world, and on the admirable relations of 
all the parts of the univerſe, that which 


: he wiſhes not to admit, and will dare to re- 
Jet een ne ene 


nn 88 | 
_ of to erect a pyramid, who name all the 
inſtruments, except thoſe 5 re 
at the foot of nen Toots 
4:8%9 A573 £35 8 907 Nos 

Habit only deer n the 
union of wonders which compoſe the ſoul; 
and it is thus, unfortunately, that admura- 
tion, lively light of the mind and feelings, 
does not afford us any more inſtruction. We 


dale be ven aun Aged. l. be 


part of this admirable; whole! But even 
then, in a little time, the ſtrong conviction 
0 2 15 a God would be worn 


aux, 


4 


mien; as immovuble as plants, but endowed 
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away; sad become what it is ut preſent, 
But, let me be permitted, in order to render 
this truth more ſtriking, to have recourſe, 
'for a moment, to fiction. Let us imagine 


with ſome one of our ſenſes, enjoying the 
faculty of reflection, and enabled to com- 
municate their thoughts. 1 hear theſe ani- 
mated trees diſcourſe about the origin of che 
advance; like us; different hypotheſis en the 
nate and blind neeeffity ; and among the dif- 
ferent arguments, employed by ſome, to 
conteſt the exiſtence of a God, creator 
of the univerſe, chat which” makes | the 
greateſt imprefſion- is,” that it is impoffi- 
ble to conceive how an idea ſhould become 
tlie parts ſhould inflaence the execution, 
moe the will being a fimple wiſh, a thought 
withont foree hes not any means to metd- 
morphoſe itſelf into action: but in vain 
would theſe immovable ſpectators of "Se 
12 9 wiſh to change their ſituation, to 
raiſe 


* 
— 


then, if this wonder, "whoſe" exiſtence you 
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raiſe a ſhelter againiſt the impetuoſity of the 


| winds, or the ſcorching heat of the fun; 


yet then it would be evidently abſurd to 
imagine the exiſtence of a faculty eſſentially 
contrary to the immutable nature of things. | 
Let however, in the midſt of this con- 
verſation, a ſupernatural power appear, 
and ſay to them, what would you "think 


before your eyes; and if the faculty of 
acting, according to your own will, Was 
to be ſuddenly given you? Seized with 

"aſtoniſhment, they would proſtrate” then- 
ſelves with fear and reſpect; and from 
that inſtant, without the ſlighteſt doubt, 
would believe they had diſcoveted the ſe- 
eret of the ſyſtem of the world; and they 
would adore the infinite power of intelli- 
gence, and it is to a He cauſe we ſhould 


attribute the diſpofition of the univerſe. 


However, the fame phenomenon {which 


"Lint Nori ge to thaſe who" have 


# 
41 0 


would appekrubove belief, and out of the ON. 


2 them before we were endowed with them. 


H 
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neyer been a witacks of it, that. onder ex · 
ity. er wee ein. u 5c 


. ; . 
A e At dee 25k 
. 


| he 1 PE juſt mentioned; 
| might even be applied to the fudden,acqui» | 
| ſition gf all the means. proper to community | 
| cate-ideas 3 and to the prompt diſcayerics 
of the other properties of our mind but 
ſereral of theſe properties conſtitute, in ſuh 


an eſſential manner, the eſſence of the foul, 
that, we cannot, even in imagination, ſeparate 3 
| them, any more than we can detach action 

ttom will, and will from thought. Thers \ | 
are ſome. ſpiritual faculties, and. thoſg the 

moſt wonderful, which we; cannot define, 
and which wie ſhould not have even ſup- 
poſed to exiſt hadi ye not poſſeſſed them; 

and if it had been paſſible to —.— 5 


' the inyentors of fyſiems. would hape pointed | 


ESA: a” e 
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We ſhall "R 1 to the rs ra 
tions, - when ceaſing to expatiate- on the | 
greateſt wonders. of our nature,/we bound 
ourſelves to conſider the human mind at 
the moment when its action may he per- 
ceived. To render this obſervation clearer, 
let us fellow a man of genius in the 
at onèe embrace a multitude of ideas, com- 
them, notwithſtanding their diſtance, 
d form from ſuch a mixture a diſtinct .- 
ſalt, proper to direct his public or privata 
conduct; let us conſider him extending and 
multiplying theſs fitſt combinations, and 
connecting them, by an inviſible web, to 
ſome ſcattaed points which his imagination 
has fixed in the vaſt regions of futurity; 
with the aſſiſtance of theſe magic fuccours 
we ſee him approaching the time which 
does not yet exiſt; but we ſre him, in his 

cateer, aided. by accumulated knowledge, 
e foie: — * rays of the ſun 


\ 


recapitulation of the thoughts and 
employed by others, eee 


* * 
= 4 * * * 
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and yet ſeparated with an admirable order; 
more fleet and diſperſed than the light va- 


pours of the. morning, and ſtill ſubject to 


which, under the name of memory, heaps 


aſſiſt it afterwards in its new acquirements: 
but let us examine ſtill further this man df 


genius, when he depoſits, by means of writ- 


ing, his different reflections; and let us'aſk, 
how he knows quickly; chat an idea is new, 
and that à ſtyle has an original turn? Let 


us again enquire, how, in onder toi fm 


ſuch x judgment, he makes with celerity a 


they have treated, vhilſt ytars and ages 
were rolling away; in ſhort, let every one, 


according to his ſtrength, try to penetrate | 
into theſe myſterious: beauties of the human 


underſtanding; and let Bim enquire after- 
wards. about the impreſſion which he: re- 
ceives from a like meditation. There is, 


perhaps, as great a difference, if I may be 
N — 


vegetable 


— 
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vegetable and the human wind, ae m en 
it and the Deity: to extend this idea, we 

have only to ſuppoſe, that in the immenſity 
which ſurrounds us, there exiſts a gradation, 


Wer 


ene 


| The anchor of a ctlebtated enge 


men of preſumption, becauſe, when they 


with it, they ſeem to think that they ap- 


 - roach it. But, what other part ſhould we 
be able to take, when we are called to reaſon 


and to judge? It is not ſufficient chat the 
idea of the Supreme Being may be metaphy- 


ficalz i is. neceſſary further, ſume will ar- 
gue, that we even try to render it abſtract, 


by removing it out of our imagination, and 


that we ſeek for, in our judgment and opi- 


nions, a ſupport which may be in a manner 


gad: 22 9 mat. 
eee ee 


endeavour to trace the firſt principle of 7 


abſent from ourſelves, and abſolutely foreign 
to our nature. All this cannot be under - 


. 
*'i 
* 
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% 
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eient ſtrength to know the efſence and per- 
ſection of God, but giving way to abſtrac- 
tion, we extinguiſh our natural light, and 
deprive ourſelves of the few means we have 
to obtain this knowledge ; we can only be 
acquainted with unknown things by the 
help of thoſe we know: we ſhall be led 
aſtray, if we are obliged to take another road ; 
and modern philoſophers often ſetk to at- 
tack intimate ſentiments: by arbitrary idee, 
dee eee keeps, 
me fn en f 1201 Wee on Br 
196% KIA --» ; 
7 e n Jakes 
in our contemplations and habits of think- 
ing, the wiſddom of the defigh,/the harmony 
ef the whole, and the perfection of pats, 
are manifeſt traces of intelligence ; and yet 
chat we ſhould renounee, ſuddenly,” this 
manner of feeling; and 'judping;” im order 
d attribute the formation of the miverſe to 
the eſſect of chance, or the eternal laws of 
blind necefiity z and is it poſlible, that we 
can deduce the fame conſequences from. an | 


A order, as from wild confulion ? 
Facts 


* * — 
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| Fad fo different, principles Þ Contrary, 


ſhould not lead to the fame concluſion, the 


item of the univerſe ought to 


have ſome, weight, -when we canjetture 


about its origin; and it would be difficult 


to perſuade us, that in ipyeſtigating. the 


moſt exalted truths, we ought to conſider 


all the knowledge we acquire by the view 
of nature as merely indifferent. Men are 


carried very far, when they reject the argu- 
ments drawn from final cauſes; it is not 


only a ſingle thought they would deſtroy, 


is is the ource.of all our oath 


3 infcoſty cent perceive a on- 


| gexion between the exiſtence of a God. and 


the different miracles. with Which we are 
ſurraunded ; but all would be changed, Af 


God exhibited the numerous ac of his 
power ſucerſſiyely, inſtead of difplaying 
them all at once; our imagination, ani- 


mated by ſuch a. movement, would riſe 6 


£ dhe idea of 4 Supreme Being; it is then, 


e ö af wonders" ag- 
_ grandizes 


TEN 
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_ prandizes* the univerſe it is becauſea har» 
mony, not to be equalled, ſeems to convert 
an infinity of parts into an admirable whole; 
and that profound wiſdam maintains it in an 
immutable equilibrium; it is, in ſhort, be- 
cauſe inſenſible gradations and delicate ſhadey 
render till more perfect the wonders of na- 
ture, that men are leſs ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, or loſt 3 in WT, 


we want, fy you, new W ta 
denne our perſuaſion: do you — 04 
| that all which is offered to our view 
ready ſurpaſſes our underſtanding ? Tf 
leaſt miracle was to be effected before big 
you would be ready to bend your proud 
reaſon ; but becauſe the moſt mand and 
wonderful, wh ichr the imagination itſelf e can 
' form an idea of, has preceded your ex- 
—_— you receive no impreſſion from it, 
all appears ſimple to you, all e. 
But, the reality of the wonders of the uni 
 Yerks has nothing to do with the inftang 
you” are "allowed to contemplate” them: 


- your” F it not "Wo 


Manas 
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tiod imperceptible in the midſt of eternity? 
admiration, ſurprize, and all the affections 


of which man is ſuſceptible, do not change 


the nature of the phœnomena which: ſur- 
round him; and his intelligence reflects but 


; . ' £ 
: p . + * F - 
4 »f 8 * R J - £4 88 ww „ „ 
: - 


e bes e e 


in the order of nature, to diſoover the 


power of its author; the fibres: of a blade 


of graſs confound our intelligence,” and 
when we have grown old in ſtudy and ob- 
ſervation, we continually diſcover new ob- 
jects, which we have not inveſtigated, and 
perceive new relations; we are ever in the 
moo OR: 
* I 0 boys ConA 

ids, Ghai 5. Aa. the 


e of extraordinary miracles which 
we ſhould be impreſſed wich; it is eafje/to 
conceive, that theſe miracles would not have 


on men the influence we preſume z-for, if 


Luterval between theſe miracles, the gene- 


5 


— — 
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only at regular periods, their: firſt -impreſ- 


fion, would flowly be weakened, and, at 
laſt, men would range them in the claſs of 
the ſucceſſive movements of eternal matter, 
But if, on the contrary, there was a long 


rations who ſucceeded the actual witneſſes 


of them would accuſe their anceſtors of 
. 1 ERR I 


| n e e ee 


Being, it would be neceſſary that men were 


punctually anſwered, when they addreſs their 
prayers; but the influence of our wiſhes 
upon events, if this influence was habitual 
and general, would it be ſufficient to chango 


the opinion of thoſe who foe, with indiffer- 


_ ence, that innumerable multitude of actions 


which are ſo miraculouſly ſubject to our will ? 


> SI. : 0 
\ | -— Age. 
2 Mee 9 - Sg . « k 4 
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donſicting duch an increaſe of power,” a 


w— 
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the univerſe ? Thus,” whatever ugs the 
we now enjoy, in ſhort, thoogh a nümbehof 
ww! wonders IR men could 


| Game abjaſtions (nh ———— | 


do not now fear to raiſe againſt the "OY 
found inapreflion on men who are only ſul. 
erptible of aſtoniſhment in the ort tran- 
| fition from the known to the-unkpown ; 
they have but a moment to feel this eO 
comprehenſion, or. the continual ſucceſſion of 
the phenomena ſubmitted to their infpec- 
tion, that che duration of their admiration 


depends. And, perhaps, our faculties and 


| Powers would excite more ſurprize, if, in 


in-urder to fubject our movements to our 
will, it were noceſſary to give our onder, und 
m pronounce them with u loud voioe,/ as a 
EF ho ities ANIONS 
e 1128 i RIS} e | 
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a conſtitution would be a os: eſs wen- 
* e | 


1 al cotta rc objetion ; we 
a gradually, ſome will ay, in diſco- | 
vering the ſecrets of nature; the pawer of at- 
traction, that grand phyſical faculty, has only 
been known about a century, and obſerva- 
more recent; every age, every year, adds 
to the treaſurs of our knowledge, and the 
time will atrive, perhaps, when, without 
having recourſe to any myſterious opinions, 
ne explained all the n * 

IX. 

1 is: not at/ firſt canccimblackalaider: 

782 . | 
free us from. the neerflity of placing: «Gt. 

_ cauſe at the termination of our refledtions z 

for, the more we perceive: of new links in 


| the vaſt diſpoſition of the univerſe, the more 
ye extend the leery of tba work. 
; | ſucceſaful 
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ſucceſsful exertions may reveal, perhaps, the 
ſecret of ſome phyſical properties, ſuperiot ia 
| force to thoſe we have experienced: but, even 

then, all the movements of nature would be 
ſubordinate to a few general laws; and 

when we ſhould diſtinguiſh-theſe laws, the 
reſult of our reſearches would demonſtrate 

ſimply the exiſtence of a greater unity in ö 
the ſyſtem of the world; and this character * 
cf perfection would be impreſſed, if it was 
poſſible, ſtill more on us; for, in a work, 
ſuch as the univerſe, it is the fimple and ro- 
gular relations which announce, above all, 
the wiſdom and power of the Diſpoſet 3 
becauſd our admiration could never be eynᷣ——- 
cited by an aſſemblage of incoherent ids. 
whoſe chain would every inſtant be broken. 25 
Bat, I know not by what habit or blindneſs it 
is, that when men have diſcovereda principle 
uniform in its action, and have given to that 
principle a denomination, they believe that 
their aſtoniſhment ought to ceaſe:; in fact. 
— now ſubjects of ſurprize, as a means to free | *. 
1 from the inen dns e wen 4 
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cent reſult of thoſe ſingular properties; * 
ſhort, we are habituated to conſider, with 
indifference, every general effect, of which 
we -acquire à conception, as if even this 
conception was not one of the moſt noble 
of the phenomena of nature. Some will ſay, 
chat men, by degrees, becoming familiarized 
with their own: minds, deſpiſe all they can 
nn, their EL 
is the mats Lt, 
or when they judge of men in general, they 
have fuck eee 
b b ee ee 3 


f We ought to place, amongſt the/ 8 
ber of ideas the moſt extenſive and genera}, 
that of Buffon on the formation. of the 
Du., but this idea, ſuppoſing it as juſt as 
Srilations of this Saperb work. 1 ſee the 
Arth formed by an emanation af the ſun; 
I cee it animated and become fertile, ben 
it has received, by flow degree, its tempera- 
£ 6 e 
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ſurprizes me ſtill more, all che beings en- 
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all the deauties of nature; and that hic 


dowed with inſtinct or intelligence; but if 


the clements of theſe incoprehenfible pro- | 


ductions had been prepared or ſimply diſa 


ſyſtem, I transfer to it my aſtoniſhment, 
and equally have to * e 


. gert 
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eee eee id Ki 
eri, on - the moſt metaphyſical pars 


of this work. We can, perhaps, form an 
idea of A world exiſting without a | begin» 


ning, and by the laws of blind neceffity, - 


variible in all its parts; but how apply the 
idea of eternity to a continual fucceflion'; 
us ſack 2 nature is neceffarily-compeſed of 
a beginning and end, we cannot" otherwiſe 


define the idea of ſucceſſion; thus, we are 
eonſtrainsd to elevate ourſelves io a firſt 
Deing exiſting by hümſelf, wien we have 

before dur eyes à conſtant revolution f 


It ; 


poſed in the fiery body which animates ort 
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ns impoſſible to have any idea of mot 
by REIT EL: 1215 


ele would noe be pee by 
Eying; thit the whole of che univerſe i 
| immutable; and the parts only ſubjert to 
change; for a whole of this kind, , with= 
_ out any relation whatever, either real or 
imagitary, a like whole has only an ideal 
eircumſcription, which, in fact, is not fuſs 
deptible of an alteration 3 but ſuch a cir- 
cumſeription only preſents us an aſſemblage 
of poſitive things contained in its cirele; 
andi it is not in ſtudying thoſe, nor in en- | 
mining the different parts of the 
| whole, which we call the univerſe, that 


are allowed to :draw; conſequeinges,” or to 


form a judgment. Thus, ſeeing ay 4 
ſucceſſion, NT EY 
aol 2 
e hen n "ny eb 
the ſame difficulty, when you ſuppoſe the 
eternity of a God; for a ſeries of deſigns 


in an intelligent being . * 


bg 


ies of a commencement, as well as the ſuc- 


ourſelves from perceiving, that the phyſical 
generations lead us, in a marrner. ſimple and 


manifeſt, to the neceſſit of a firſt principle 
and we ought to Tearch for this principle 
out of ourſelves, ſinet our nature does not 


furniſh any idea of it; whereas, the ſucceſ-- 


ſive combinations of the mind may relate 8 : 
an origin, of which we have not any con- 


| ception, and which ſeems united, in ſors. 


manner, to theſe ſame combinations,” In 


fact, we cat eaſily form a diſtinct idea of a 
faculty of thought, antecedent to the action 


of thinking, and which might even be fe 
parated by ſuch intervals as thg imagination | 
could conceive, It is the ſune with liberty,” 
that intellectual power of which we have . 


the conſciouſneſs, at the ſame time that it 
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remains abſolutely idle. 


2 * 


ecffions of the phyſical world ·· 
bt, OREN „Heu 8 | 


eaſily cleared up, like all thoſe whoſe folu- 
tion appears to be united to the knowledge 
of infinity. We cannot, however, hinder 
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cle of our thavights, it is true, the opera- 
tions of the mind appear to us often depen- 
dant on each other; yet, ſometimes their 
| chain is ſo broken, that our ideas ſeat really | 
to iſſue out of nothing; inſtead of whichs 
in every other production, we know, there 


is always a viſible tie between--that-vhicls = 


i and that which was. /'We-mpſt not 


| forget; chat at the very time our ideas ap- 


pear to us connected, that facedon is to 
be attributed to our wankneſs and ignorance, 

rather than to the/ mind, , confidered in a | 
general manner. | Circumſerihed in al oup -* 


probability to certainty, from experience of * 


ſew = Daten of owes: ee 
_ the turbulent 9 — * 
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"RE diene ore 3 


In. hort, it is nat men pere [der 8 
ener of. u Galle that wn need require * ES - 
tranſport themſelves; beyond, if I. may f 
ſo, the domain of thought, in order 0 
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| Likavs beten 1 dan not en 1 
the angumente Which tarn an de eee 3 = 
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alt ebſtged, "with thoſd who adoßt the 
Un Hit, us ſuppoſe Gmething growing 
cout of nothing; but ſubſtituting chr iden 
fan eternal (Exiſtence, inſtead of tat of 
 Hothing, is a thought which-equally terri- 


| Kh my ittiagination'z For my mind knows 


nt Where to place chat eternity and in or- 
der to comprekend it AI: ſurrounda it with 


A vac. In the ſyſtem of u created unid 
1 verſe; I ee ſomething c¹ung out of no- 
ng, by the will of x Being whom I ean 
form an 1867 ef; elit im the ſyſtem ef the 
 Ulernity of matter, my facultive are ablocbed 
An 1 
both ef theſe modes of exiiterice: 
me in the midſt of a vague infinity,” 
no human power can conceive; and if 
| Grnbtimbs; the etetnil exifithee, M dhe Uni- 
verſe ſeems leſs inconipreheniible than: its 
creation, it is only begauſe ſuch an nich 
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are led to it by all gurt feelings. an 
thoughts; and if we: are ſtopped in the ei · 
forts which we make; to reach the cauſe we 
feek, it is by obſtackb whiek(; We ean-even 
attribute to the will of that power wear 
ſearching to diſcover ; inſtead of that, con- 
techplavivig/thet#iiiriy/dhd ids i rom 

ef in eternal <oftenee; we afe almoſt driven 
to tleſpair, that'is to ſay;, we fer the-impoſſi= 
and the tertdinty; nevertheleſs, that there 
exifts'not any veii deligneflly placed between 
amen e eee 
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Tian dull nabe foes ne 
dom we ſet a reſemblance: of cheition in 
the oontinual reproduction ef ali tht boun+ 
ties! of the earth 3 and our nibrül Hyſtem 
ufferd a fill more ſtuſking one, in the fof» 
ratio of ideab which did not cxiſt anteve+ 
dentiy- Our feelings appear nsther prbef 
_ bf che fame truth ; fbr they have ot uri, 
evident conmexita with the cauſe that ur 
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bee as great a difference between certain ex- 


all the characters of à production; cha- 


terior emotions and the various affections of 
our ſouls, as we can conceive between the 
2 880 n the idea "XY 
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We perceive alfo;. WIA univerſe has 


racers which conſiſt in the Wia e 


multitude of parts, whoſe relations are 


fixed by Gigle thought. In tort, even 


always an infinite © ace; beſides,” there 


being no beginning, eonfidered | abſtract 
ly; atinihilates |-the+ idea! of intervals, 
ne thy ata, hare Io xd prints ' 
thus, the introduction of "the-paſt, "the = 
PRI"! AO! Into ** * 
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that ſucceſſion in the midſt of an — 2 
exiſtence. © We'canndt conceive at differ- 
ent: periods in an extent in which: there 
not a beginning ; for before we atrive t 
any of kheſe periods, there muſt have been 
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_ - uniformity, and governs | the natute of 
things, ber 0 0185312680 mee 2 ith © 
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I ought not to dwell long on theſe 1 
nions, it is not neceſſary to conceive of | 

creation in its | metaphyſical. eſſence; it 
is ſufficient, to believe the. exiſtence. of 4 
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candidly confeſs, that our noblen 
culties hays immutable limits; one degree | 
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mors would perhaps diffoſs- a ſudden lighe 
en the queſtions, whoſe exemination. dif. 
eoncerts us. There ig not perhaps any 
mind accuſtomed to meditation; which has 
not had ſeveral times pre- ſentiments of this 
truth; for the firſt glimmering of a new 
1 ſeems to out- run thinking, and 
ſuch is its proximity that we imagine one-ſtep 
hore Would enable us te catch it; but our 
hope is — e OI 
1 ——— As 
in that infinite ſpace which our intellectual 
2 , 8 
repoſe, or the Penn Bra a 
theſe are the regions whoſt entrance fteras 
to have bein deſolated, in order” that the 
| moſt unbounded imagination might not ob- 
_ tain any knowledge of them; but will you 
dare to ay, that there Ropsall intelligence, 
 thete ' finiſhes | the myſteries of nature? 
would v expect * to poſſeſs the ſcerets 
time in attributing an eternal exiſtence 
e Oelalaly, we are too in- 

9 fignificant 
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6gaificant to promulgs ſuch deerges,.. ws 
$2J9y tod: ſmall a portion. Sophia 4a 
tend ta it. 80 U 
Abe maſt, prabgble thoughe Poa + que 
| — iaſufficient to reach the explangy 
tions we. wiſh to.unfold.;. the chain gf ber 
| ings above us ,cxcry inſtapt, reminds, ps .of 
this truth; and it appears, ſingular, that - 
perociving ſa diſtinctiy the hoyngds, of our == 
ſanſes, we ſhould not bg induced. to; think, 
that our intelligence, apparently ſa extend 
may nevertheleſs run over a very circum | 
ſcribed ſpace. - Qur imagination. goes much 
farther than our knqwledge, but its dann 
is perbaps only a paint in What is Vet uhr 
&plored ; and it is, necellary. ta penetrate 
thaſe unknown. regigns, to, diſcover . the 
4cuths Which illuſtrate the pylicries that 
ſurround us; but, thete is a, . ho 
knows them, Omniſcience is at the ſummit 


J al dete gradations. of .jptelligzngs. which 


diſcquer any reſult. but thropgh, the ahiſt. 
eee IP 
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only know the world by the little front | 

ſdene which theets our view: is it rational 

0 ſuppoſe, that only this Kind of knows 

- ledge exiſts in the univerſe ? Men, in the 

Dow progreſs of their judgment, reſemble 

children; but even this condition recals the 

idea of a father and a tutor. Every thing 

| However {ſhows us, chat the of 
e en ee we ſer that 

ks difperſed productions are united to ſome 

cauſe; it is the fame with human 

wledge; more admirable” than the rays 

of Tight ſpread through immenſity, it is | 

an emanation from the' moſt perfect light. 
In mort, if fpace, if time itſelf, thoſe two 
exiſtences without bounds, are ſubje& to 
divifion, why ſliould we not he induced to 
think, that” the degrecs of knowledge we 
FF 
War a4 NR 

e eee 
= 4 God, the weakeſt, in my opinion, is that 
5 den row the mirture of troubles and 

N ee man life" is expoſed. 
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A God, ſome will ſay, ought to unite every 
perfection, and we cannot believe in his ers 
iſtence, when we 1 5 Ae, in 55 
W 


ba 1 | 
| do not admit as a proof of- the exiſtence of 
a God, alt that we diſcover of wiſdom, har- | 
mony, and intelligence in the univerſe, what 
right have they to uſe am apparent contraſt 
between ſovereign power and goodneſs, in 
order to attribute tho formation of the world 
to chance. Would it be juſt, that the de- 
fects of a work ſhould be brought as a proof * 
againſt the exiſtence of a workman, whilſt 
the beauty of the ſame work was not al- 
lowed to ſupport a contrary opinion? We 


* 


ſhould reaſon in a different manner; diſors 


der and imperfection merely point out to us 
a negation of certain qualities; we muſt, in 
general terms, throw an odium on the 
whole, in order to baniſh the idea of an in- 
telligent hand; whereas, to ſtrengthen the 
other opinion, - it is ſufficient that particular 


enn 
When 
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ben we enter à palace, if we find there 
diftin& marks of talents, we attributs its 
cinction to an architect, even though in 3 
| part of the edifice wo bauld vavdifinguifh 
TRE RFiat 


4 by "+. ere, ** 


10 1 eee e 3 
are led ta theſe incomprehenſble ox- 
tremes, when wo : endeavour exactly ta pre- 


nite Being, and I {ball nat again dwell an 

this argument: ar-repeat- that from any 
imaginable bypothefz, ue might draw this 
dion, henna —_— 


40 * A F 
| | There as ws which appar any 
them in one tee and we diſeover 
abis| truth, pat only in conſidering: things 


Ce ature, but when 


we turn-our attention an the erents which 


ame daily. under our inſpection. Why do 


ö we'then ſuppnſe, that we can | 
| IR — _— 
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1 Elolous OPINIONS ag. 
fiftent-with the idea of am Infinite Power h 
ve refule to ercdit the exiſtence of infinite 
goodneſs? Is it oonſiſtant with the idea uf Infir 
nite Wiſdom that we will not admit the exiſt» 
ence of Omnipotence ? Nay more, is it Son- 
ſiſtent with the idea of inſnite chances that 
we imagine the abſurd ſyſtema concerning 
the formation of the world? We uſe infinity 
for every thing, oxcept ta place above:us-an 
intelligence, whoſe pes; effence 
enn n * 
3: 

vl We 20 daf f in a kleene, 
man ene Thus, afteri having colladiad 
all the forces'of our ſoula, to enahle us to 
penetrate the exiſtenem af a God, wo ought 
not to exhauſt ourſelves in ſuhtlatirs, vainly 
endeavouring to conceive-in a juſt accepta- 
tion, and under evident relations, variaus 
attributes of an Infinite Heing,, who has 
choſen tq make himſelf known to us in a 
certain meaſure, and under certain forma: 
and it is too much to require af the . 
ER of . d dad themfelues _ 


3% OF THE IMPORTANCE! or 
againſt thoſe who conteſt AIR 
diſpute about the nature of his perſections. 
Lam far from ſuppoſing any obſtacle to the 
execution of his will; but I ſhould be full 
of the fame religious ſentiments; if I knew 
ture of things, which the Divine Power 
has a faculty of modifying, and that it can- 
not entirely deſtroy. ] ſhould not leſs adore 
be produced happineſs; I ſhould filently 
reſpect the ſecrets which would eſcape. my 
penetration, and wait with reſpectful { 
miſſion, till the clouds 3 
which fill ſurrounded me. What hen 
alvrays in ighorance and obſcurity? Yes, al- 
ways: ſuch is the condition of men, when 
they with to go beyond the limits traced by 
the immutable laws of nature; but the 
are ſufficient to regulate our conduct, and 
| afford us comfort; That there is a God, 
n . 
5 t 
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but I cannot diſcover either the myſteries f | 


his eſſence, or the intimate conneftion of his 
r 
the monarch encircled by his guards; I 
know his laws, I enjoy the eres. he 
preſcribed; but I aflift not at his councils, 
and am x tranger to his deliberations.” I 
even porceiye, that an impenetrable veil; . 
parates me from the deſigns of the Suprems - 
Being, and I do not | undertake to tra 
them; I commit myſelf with confidence to 


the protection of that Being Whom I: be- 


lieve good and great, as I would rely on he 
vidancy:of a friend: during, a_dark-plghty, - 
and whilſt I have my foot in the abyls, . 
I ell 
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Amr = dcr 
ified r 
8 ſhould-ay; that God is like the ſun, which we 


cannot ſtedfaſtly gaze at:; but throwing our 
eyes down, we perceive its rays and the beau - 


, ties it ſpreads around. However, men who, 
either ; throught a 
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modſt forcibly the iviprefiion of His randeur; 
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anti ages, in che opinion of the exiſtence f 
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your” of that opition';” but ſuch u pfesf 


Would loſe part of its force, if we, in Ume, 
feparded as x kind of moral phenemenend, 


the relation which all men muy have with 


thought, that in the midſt of 


tb communicate, in the moſt * 
Naturd! 
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becomes our beſt guide: it ſeems the moſt 
innate part of vutfdlves, and in th reſpect | 
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The reaſoner, in his efforts to attain to _ 
profound metapbytioal winhs, forms a chain 
whole links tathet follow euch bther, than 
are joined + the mind of man not being dats 
veicatly ſabtle; and exteniled; cannot alvinys = 
unite exaRtly that infinie multitude of ids 
which crowd: ut the determination of put 
meditstions;3 {enkibility is then the beſt cal 
_ culated to conceive the ſublinir truth; which 
— 2 — —— bee chi rh | 

mind often wanders: in vaih ſpeculations, 


and loſes itſelf in menaphyſictl labyricithm a 


the iden of 'a Supreme Being is /imprefied, 
without effort, in a ſinnple hearty which is = 
ſtill under the influence of nature: thus, 
the tnan of feeling, as well as the intelligent 
man, anndunces 4 Supreme Being, who 
we cannot diſcover | without: loving and 
this union of all the faculties of tlie eu 
. 
* 


7 . „ 
af that firſt model, which leads: us to reli- 


in theſe great qualities of are 
foul, elevation of genius, eee 


8 tei reflections, I ſometimes think, innate 
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| teſerables à kind. of inſtinct, ought. to be 
connected with a firſt cauſe; as there is for 


py gs en en 


gion, when we {ee a virtuous: man. Men, 
with their fatal ſyſtems, would alter and an- | 


nſhilate every thing, but the comfortable 


Hopes and thoughts which ariſe from a pro- | 
found and rational admiration, will . ſtill 


_ refiſt that deſtruction. They vainly wih 


to make us conſider ſuch a ſentiment as the 
fimple play of blind matter, whilſt all * 

in us ſeems to invite us to ſearch for a m 5 
noble origin. And how can we avoid. ſe 


love of onder, and intereſting goodneſs; how 


en ic" chi cls rate, the reflec 
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gence,” Do rays. exiſt without à centre of 
light? I know not, but hurried away by 
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goodneſs, which we admire: as the firſt rank 
in the ſcale of intelligent beings, in a more 
immediate manner, leads. to the „„ 
of the Author of nature; and when this 
innate morality is found united in ſome 
petſons with a preſentiment of the Divine 
Nature, there is, in this agreement, a charm 
which impreſſes us a kind of unknown cha- 
racter which attracts our reſpect : as every 
tender and ſublime thought is rouſed by 
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when we are informed, that there exiſt 
men, enemies to all theſe ideas; men, who 
had rather dabaſe themſelves and huma - 


nity by attributing their origin to chance, 


the ſoyereign intelligence. Thus, inſtead 


of employing their minds to lend ſome force! 
to theſe —— _— or, ae pro- 
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_ . the.ides which, we form of the ſouls of 
' Socrates and Fenclon. ? * 8 nen e. 


a ſentiments we experience a painful emotion, 


than reſolye to conſider the ſpiritual facul- 
ties which they enjoy as a faint ſketch. of 
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babilitics. ſo. dear, they, on the contrary, 
diſpute their realty, and ſeck to embar- 
ras by ſophiſtry, the doctrines which 
tend to fortify the firſt diſpoſitions of 
our nature: we foe the muterialiſts, ra- 
ther then elevate themſelves, drag us with 
them from happineſs and hope; they only 
grant eternity to the duſt, out of 'which, 
they ſay, we ſprang: What honour, however, 
can they derive from thoſe more enlightened . 
EN Cobra alt if they are only 
the reſult of a growth fimilar to that of 
plants; and if our ſpiritual faculties, ſo far 
from being loſt, in ſome meaſure} in the iuſij- 
nĩte intelligence, ſo far from being united de 
a grand deſtiny, are only aſſociated to 
frail, ſtructute, which 'is very day,” overy ? 
hour, expoſed to various \ddngers. What 
credit ſhould. we, derive from theſs facultics;” | 
if they only enabled us to deſcribe,” with 


preciſion,” the almoſt impereeptible eirele of 
time, in which we live and die: if they only 
; ſerved to raile us above our equals during 
that ſhort moment of life, which is haſten- 
— in cadleſs * as 2 light 


2 vapour 
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vapour in the immenſity of air? How can 
you ſpeak: with delight of fume and promo. 


tion, when "you voluntarily renounce the 
grandeur ariſing from the moſt noble vrigint 


You are proud of the celebtity of your coun- 


ey, the town” of your fainiljes) and the 


vnly glory you deſire not partake, is as 
| c 


18 N ARE 


— wild! el2,:5y his a 


not ge further than to doubt it; fince'to 
ſupport, to guide our judgment, we have 
— bully an underſtanding whoſe 'weakneſs we 
_ bontiritally” experiehcey fince it is capable 


is perpetually accumulating? There exiſts 


| not uny proportion between the meaſiire of 5Þ 
dur knowledge and the unboutided extent 
which is diſplayed before us; there is not 


any between the union of all our powers 


and the profound myſteries of nature: how - 


| no de te fay, that men are 


tour M998" be 'v 06 ved. - 
. x "= 
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ertor” of the inwpingtion it is, that in me-. 
dirating on the exiſtence of a God; men de 


e gradiadl improvement, as knowledbe 


2 j 


1 


- this tranſitory life, and we ſhall ſoon ſee what 
| Farce the ſame degree of probability would 
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arrived at the pinnacle of knowledge, and 


that in the endleſs ages to come, there 


I e HOPE 
7 OUS 


" Hoes: were men even to. | lo the 
* advancing one ſtep in metaphyſical 
reſearches; and perſiſted to declare; inſuffi- 
cient and imperfect the various proofs of 
the exiſtence of a God; it is not to be con- 
teſted, that all other ſyſtems are ſurrounded 
pvith {till greater obſcurity, and they would 
Aren doubt as the reſult of their rea- | : 
ſoning. But have they ever reflected on the 
influence a ſimple doubt has, when that 
doubt is applied to an idea, whoſe relations 
are without bounds? Let us try to re- 
preſent an equal probability in a cireum- 
ſtance which only concerns the intereſts of 


have in the immenſurable relations of the 
finite to the infinite. Thus, not only an 


uncertainty, but the ſlighteſt preſumption 


of the exiſtence of a God, would, in the 


nden 


\ 
- - 


3 foundation for religion and morality. Ves, we 


might thus humbly pray, though depreſſed 
by doubt :—O Thou God who art un- 


known] ſovereign goodneſs; whoſe image is 


ſtamped on our hearts if Thou exiſteſt, if 
Thou art Lord of this magnificent uni- 
verſe, eee 37. | 


? 


© Made thels . are at- 
cient to inſpire with reſpect and fear beings 


ignorant of their origin, who have ſo little 
to ſacriſice and ſo much to defire, who, on 


account of their extreme weakneſs, cannot» 


relinquiſh ſome hopes, and muſt attach 
themſelves to a fixed and predominate: idea, 
which may ſerve as an anchor in the midſt 
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1 is, 1 becauſe a cite ad; 
every thing will be explained, is ſtill far 
diſtant, that many exaggerate their doubts, 


and often confound them with a decided 
"H , = 6-3  --  -  _ 
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eſtimation of ſound reaſon, be a ſufficient / 


of the inconſiſtencies and agitations of their 
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and Tatwintimately perſuaded; that, in fuch 
religion will appear diſmayed, and even re- 
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dase I mern to 3 A 
ſolemn period,” when the inhabitants of the 


earth will be inſtructed in the myſteries of 
their nature and the ſecrets of futurity; and 
that ſome ſignal phenomenon will mark 


the awful day proper to fit our attention; 


cognize that what they took for conviction, 


| was base wavering opinion, only ſupported 


by lone and a/defire of distinction. 


E 9 = A 


eee eee e 


of the pretended ineredulity of ſeveral per- 


ſons, I will venture a reflection of a diſſer - 
ent kind: it is, that ſuperficial faith in 
vrhich depend on it, is not equivalent in 


effect to doubt retained in proper bounds z. 


and perhaps, if theſe bounds were deter- 
mintd, the belief of ode elaſs of ſociety 
would be leſs wavering-. 11 "ak 5 . | 
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I anticipate another objectio / thaſe 


doubts, ſome may ſay, thoſe doubts which 
ſo many men cannot ſmother, are they. not 


a2 argument againſt the exiſtence of a 


God? for a Powerful Being, ſuch as we 
ſuppoſe Him, could have inſpired a general 
confidence in that noble truth; He needed 


not to have recourſe to ſupernatural means; 
HFis will was ſufficient. I conkels, that we 


* cauſe is unknown, can never be contrary 


to nb the idea of the exiftence of x God: 


all is limited in our phyſical properties 
and in our moral faculties; but within 


theſe conſines we fee the work of a Su- 


quences which alle bon what we e. | 
Cee. When 


reren; 


h 
9 
W 1 


N 8 7 


preme Intelligence, and we diſcover every 
inſtant the traces of a divine hand, ſuſfici- 
ently obvious to direct our opinions.” Un- 
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When the Laplander, in his cave, hears 
by chance the diſtant echo of thunder, he 
ſays, that God ul livet an "the high moun- 
tain; and, is it in the very boſom of mu- 
nificent bleſſings, with the light of philo- 
ſophy, that men would with to reject tho 
idea of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being? 
What an abuſe of reaſon ! Infinity ought 

_ to. overwhelm; the moſt vigorous and- 
f enlightened underſtandibg, make the wiſe 
man timid in his judgment, and inform 
him what he is; can man do better 
than give way to the admiration the 
view of ſo many incomprehenſible n 
ders muſt neceſſarily inſpire; and with 
vour ſeize that chain of miracles whi 
ſeem to promiſe to lead to the knowledge 
of the Creator of them? Can he be imore 
nobly employed, than in tracing an opinion, 
not only the moſt probable, but the moſt 
grand and ãntereſting? Alas I if we ſhould 


4 ever loſe it the idea/is not ta be endured; 
clouds and thick darkneſs wauld over- 


vhelm the feelings which ſeem to dart be- 
 fors! dur reaſon, to explore the een 
eie 


- 
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». 


country we pant after, and a” melunchely 
and eternal ſilence would appear to ſurround 
all nature: we ſhoul id call for a comforter, 
implore protection but where where is it to be 
found? We ſhould ſearch for hope, Büt it 


eee 


terrific thought ſtrikes me, I heſitate a mo- 
ment to communicate it; yet, it ferns to 


opinions, when we demonſtrate, by various 
ways, that the principles whieh deſtto7 
thoſe opinions lead to 4 reſult *c0iitraty"to 


dur nature. 1 will then conclude thiß chap | 


ter re ney be rs 


c 32 4 g ut 7 S 


„dee e S if this world and 
neunte was only the production 
of chance or nature itſelf, ſubſiſting from 
all eternity; and if this nature, void of con- 
ſciduſneſs, had not any guide or ſuperior; = 
in ſhort; if all its movements wers the ne- 
ceſſary effect of a property gver concealed iͥn 
its eſſence, a terrible thought would alarm 
dur, imagination: we ſhould' not only e 
ban * hopes which N * we . 


— 


me, that we lend new foree to religious | 
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towards us the image of death and annihi- 
Angtion, | theſe dreadful anticipations would 
not he all an uncertain cauſe of ſear would 
trouble the mind. In fact, the revolutions | 
of x blind nature being more obſcure than 
the deſigns of an Intelligent Being, it would 
Na I rn 
- ngrſiiblod6 — 3 
of the laws of that imperious nature, intel- 
Agent beings are devoted to periſh irrevoca- = 
_ bly, or tevive under ſome other form ; if 
they are to ſtumble-on-new pleaſures, or 2 
ſuffer eternally : life and death, 

and miſery, may belong indifferently to 2 
nature whoſe movements are not directed by 
any intelligence, are not connected by any 
moral idea, but ſolely dependent on a blind 
Property; which is repreſented by that 
word, terrible and inexplicable nergfity. 
A like nature would reſemble the port 
equally infenible to the agonizing grdans of | 
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| "hes in © ths. Som rn ws. 
be able to fix qur opinion with reſpect to 
ſuturity, and guard the ſenſble part of ur- 
ſelves from yielding to ſome unknown force: 
in ſhort, can we reply without trembling ? 
nothing. and of courſe eternal e ; 
might eee Doom eee 


Gant 34 


| |. Tho momentary experience of. i might 
perhaps, inſpire us with a kind of tranguil- 
Hep a but what is that in immenſity, but 
calculations founded on the obſervance f 
ſhort interval? What is that hope Which 
only a flesting moment gives weight to f It 
s as if the fluttering inſet, which lives but a 
ae. ſhould conſider N 
men are ſuhject on earth, is not a certain 
proof of what may happen in, other es 
and 0 . for * ens and; and 


— 
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principles to judge from, are connected 
. with general ideas of order and harmony, 
REG hats 


ä 


. 
"2 


: ions Sewn ee | 
ves ef the deſigns of a Supreme Being: 
| however, by a kind of analogy we ſhall be 
able to form an idea of the divine will; and 
our minds, our feclings, and virtues, all aid us | 
in the ſearch ; but were we ſprung from an 
inſenſible nature, we ſhould not have any con- 
nection with the different parts of its im- 
menſe extent, and the attentive ſtudy of | - 
our moral conſtitution would not throw. a 
ght on the various revolutions of which 
the material world is ſuſceptihle. We 
i | ſhould only diſcover; that there Wl fo. 
"= much tefs reaſon to oppoſe, in imagination. 
* kmits to the varied movements of a nature 
without a guide, than to circumſeribe, in 
* fortie* manner, the actions of an Omnipo- 
tteit Being, whoſe other attributes ate ale 
infinite; for the ideas of order, juſtice, and | 
W 
grant; © His 


1 


ba] 
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His perfection, ſcem to trace 4 circle in 


; the midit of infinity. No 
man niay* perceive.” Ves, theſe ideas fub- 


ject a great ſpace to our contemplations 


but what advantage is chere in trying to be 


fible nature, or to penetrate the ſecret of | 
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Let me repeat it then, as a termination 
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which he mind ef 


all; would be obſeus, 
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inge may endure in that ſpace- which is 
_ repreſented by the idea of infinity undd cter- 
nity ? The metaphyfcal idea, which: deter- 


mines us to place bur oonſcicuſheſp on that 


imperceptible and myſterious point, which | 
unites our preſent thoughts to the paſt, and 
vur actual ſentiments to our hopes and fears; 
gardleſs of our fate, or render us indifferent 
m0 the unknown effects which fn reſult 
from the fevolutions of a nature, wlileli we 
are not dequainted with: the anrietiebd dj] 
troubles of the beinps who are to live in the 
Auges yet unborn, 40 mot intsreſt us ac ho. 
_ Longing any particular perfor ; however, 
we have, for thoſe abſtract misſbrtunds, 
_ this inſtance, a ſympathy which eſcapes 
reaſoning. gar 0 9% mans ee $71 


„  oyivitw $124 rect rays 2024 5t rr 2dr ; 


> een ſyſdem of undirestetl 


witkbut end, have de fame degree ef pro- 


| Hatiire, Happineſs or miſery; "tranſitory" ur 


babflity: but what terrifying reſemblance! 
Dun e undiſm eyed conſider ſueh a Elitmee? 


— e dert or + our mend 


| + How 
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beit ie no prime intalligence, 30 firſt 
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How happens it then, that ſome pretend; 


| 3 us from every kind f 
terror about futurity ? I cannot perceive; 


that ſuch @-condlufion flows from this fatdl = 


fyſtem. A God, ſuch as my beart deli- 
neates, encourages and moderates all. my 
feelings; Lay to myſelf, He is good and 
indulgent, He knows our: weakneſs, He 

loves to produce Happineſs; * ke thi 


reaſonable, if I lived under the dominion of 
an ĩnſenſible nature, whoſe laws and revolu- 


e I 


tions are unknoten : I ſerk for ſome me s 


4 to eſcape from its power — but ren 
death cn afford me a retreat, or ſpaces 
= afytom;: I reflect, if it is poſſible, 

to Rad compaſſion and goodneſs ; but 


cauſe à blind nature ſurrounds us, and 
4 governs imperiouſly. I in vain demand, : 
_ what is id be done with me N it 8 

deaf to my voice. Devoid of wil, 
thouglit, and feeling, it is governed by: -. 
e — n e is A 

501 | 71; | \ . myltery - "4 


8 


| - tho; World would) miüigate my pains zimy 
eyes, when cloſing, would pergeive: His 
| power; that I ſhould not: laſe all, 1 
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 rayftery never 10 be unfolded. What 4 


deſtruction of all bur primitive ideas of or- 


day, When eyen, in every Hſſtem, the en- 
trance of the future was ES I ſhould 
be leſs unhappy and forlorn, if it was to 
a: father, a benefactor, that I committed 


this laſt communication with the. Maſter of 


might ſtill hope. that God remained with -* 
thoſe Llovedꝰ and find fone; coinfort in 
thought, that my deſtiny was united to Hi 


will, that my exiſtence and the employments 
Idevoted myſelf to, formed one of the indelible. 


points of His eternal remembragce;: and that 


the incomprehenſible darkneſs I Vas going $0 06 


plunge into, is equally a part of His empire. 


der, juſtice, and-. goodneſs ! Shall I further 


the depoſit of liſe which I held fm him; 


\ 


ſometimes enjoys a ſentiment of its own, = 


grandeur, ſhould certainly know, that drag 
: n ene it was Seins to be 


diſſipated 


uh SEE / 
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diſſipated, to be ſcattered in that dreary 
waſte, where all that is moſt vile on earth 
is indifferently precipitated ; ſuch a thought 
would blight the nobleſt actions, and be a 
continual ſource of ſadneſs and deſpondency. 
Save-us from theſe dreadful reflections, ſu- 
blime and cheriſhed belief of a God ! afford _ 
us the courage and comfort we” need, ad 
guard our minds, as from fatal Phantoms, A 
from all thoſe vain ſuppoſitions, thoſe errors 
of reaſoning” and metaphyſical ſubtleties,” | 
which interpoſe between man and his Crea- 
tor! And we, full of confidence in the firſt 
leſſon of nature, will take for a guide that 
interior ſentiment whieh is nor thought, but 
ſomething more; whieh neither reaſons nor 
conjectures; but perhaps forms the cloſeſt 
connexion and moſt certain communication 
with thoſe grand truths which the bm 
EIS Wor gg | 
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lt es of the ate the . 
I tions of our minds, and the iniclina- 
tions of our hearts, all concur to ſtrengthen 
the thought, that there cxiſts a God; and 
without power to comprehend this Infinite 
Being, 10 form a juſt idea of His ace 
his grandeur, and the, continual expeiuce 
SN which. inallagrs and ojm- ; 
tries, have impelled men to worſhip-a God. 
Thoſo natural ideas have acquired new force 
by the light of revelation; but it is not in 
2 metaphyſical work that the authenticity 
of the Chriſtian religion ought to be diſ- 
cuſſed ; nor could we add much to the doc- 
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All diſcuffions which are allied to truths, 
whoſe authenticity depends on facts, are ne- 


ceffarily confined within certain bounds ; and 


we are obliged to purſue a beaten track, 
and run over the fame circle, when we 
enter on ſuch a well-known ſubjet. 1 
hall then confine myſelf to ſome general. 
reflections, and make choice of thoſe which 
are beſt adapted to the particular genius 


of the preſent age, and the modifications 


Which our ſentiments receive from predo- 
minate opinions; for our judgments, like 
dur impreſſions, vary with the change which 

happens” inſenfibly in habits and manners: 

one age is that of intolerance and bigotry z 

another of relaxation and indifference, or a 

contempt of all ancient cuſtoms: every cen- 

_ tary, every generation is diſtinguiſhed by a 

general character, a character which we 

take ſometimes for new ideas; whillt it is 
nothing but the natural effect of exaggera- 


tion in our preceding opinions. Men are | 


ſubject to moral laws, fimilar in ſeveral re- 


e rules; and with all 
Ja e their 
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of thoſe children, who, placed at the ex- 
tremity of a long balance, riſe and fall ſuc- 
ceſſively. They can only be fixed by mo- 
derate ſentiments, which are ſuſtained by 
their own force ; any other has a borrowed 
Kaen, and this ann is_never in_perſe 
n with truth. 1 

CY i. in the oaiure of revelation 71 
ki aut to the mind, in proportion as 
the proofs of its authenticity are diſtant ; 
and if, among the dogmas united to a reli- 
gious doctrine, ſome one contains a myſtic 
ſenſe; if; among the forms of worſhip 
adopted, ſome one is , not conſonant with 

the ſimple and majeſtic. idea which. we 
| ought to have of the Maſter of the World ; 
it would not be extraordinary that this reli- 
gious inſtitution, conſidered in its different 
parts, ſhould give birth to controverſies ; 
and we ſhould not be exaſperated againſt 
thoſe, who, after having faithfully examined, 
ill have ſome doubts. It is in proportion 


to the extent of our underſtanding that God 
has 
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has thought fit to manifeſt Himſelf to us ; 
thus, the exertion of thoſe faculties of the 
mind cannot. be diſpleaſing to Him. But 
- reaſon; left to itſelf, and even when im- 
proved by Philoſophy, ſhould, by no 
means, lead men to any kind of con- 
tempt. for religious worſhip in general, or 
any of the particular opinions of Which 
Chriſtianity is the ſupport. Any doctrine 
which leads to the adoration of the God of 
the univerſe is worthy of the reſpect of His 
creatures: thus, perſons moſt diſpoſed to 
eonteſt the authenticity of the ſacred books, 
_ eught ſtill to love precepts which ſeem to 
come to the aid of the human mind, in or- 
they. make to know more of God; as the 
friendly bark, offered to the forlorn wretch 
ſtruggling on the ſurface of 'the immenſe 
waſte of waters, on which his feeble hands 
ove OP endeavoured to ſupport him, 


We cannot PA hai diſcovered, that the = 
ſentiments of gratitude and W 
5 * _ inſpire 
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which 


I ta our nature, we ſeek to unite. our littlegeſs 
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inſpire men, 3 
Ml che idea of a God, are intimately con- 
| nected with the Chriſtian doctrines, ſuch as 

ns Gb 
in thoſe moments, when, with the deſire of | 
happineſs, and the timidity which belongs 


to ſupreme grandeur, and our extreme weak- 
| neſs to Omnipotence, the divine perſections 
which the goſpel delineates encourage our 
hopes and diſſipate our fears; religion 
ws us all that we have need of in our 
F 
ib 4 
und link of the Chriſtian faith, liks the 
| mination of the deepeſt meditations, 
e fame conclpfion ; and. eien agrees = 
LEE 
W b 


* However,. tha, Chriſtian, and * 
Unite, in ſome manner, in the ultimate ten- 


deen of their thoughts ; they meet when 


they throw their attention on civil ſociety, 
e far tak i Genin thy tis | 


. 


- to our ſituation v. If it is then true, that 


. morality, e ee e a ee os 
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| mage to che mah ofthe gag, mn ths 


 . philoſopher Gould not have imagined #inore 


reaſonable ſyſtem, or one more conforniable 


opinions, in appearance oppoſite, approach 
1 ene 


the reaſonable/philoſopher; dias dhe Chrit® 

tian faith is placed between thoſe two grand 
des; 11 Wann | 
ae n eee * ee 

with bitterneſs the ſentitnents of thoſe he 
are attached to the comfortable ſyſtem of | 
intercefſion”- and - redemption; ''of "which 
daun has lad the fo peg; en Avi: 


ot E 


3 ths eter of ths 
Ohriſtian doctrine, this would nor bee f 


rg $1 N. N. ea 
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ficient reaſon far breaking the religious al- 
Lance which ought to ſubiiſt amongſt men; 
an alliance | repreſented and - xendered au- 
- thentic, in every nation, by the public wor- 
ſhip: which has been made. choice of by the 
government. What idea then ſhould we 
baus of the genius or the abilities of a philo. 
ſopher, who, at the ſight. of the ceremonies 
of the public worſhip, which diſguſt him, 
could not riſe above them, ſo as to conſider 
them, in ſome meaſure, as the atmoſphere | 
— — 
reſpe& for all the dependencies of the 
ſublime and ſalutary thought ? It is 1eafy, 
| ligian, and all the exterior homage ren. 
dered to the Deity, compoſe à whole ſo 
_ cloſely connected that Idbe baſis is in den- 
tet when the outworks are attacked. The 
imagination of the vulgar cannot be guided 
in the ſame manner as that of the ſolitary 
1 n and 8 would * E 
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„ to try to influence the opinions 
of the generality by the ſame conſiderations 
which are ſufficient for the man who pro— 
 foundly reflects: there is a ſyſtem propbr- | 
tionate to the different faculties: of intelli- 

gent beings, as there is one applicable to 
b rr 


1 e e more ene FN | 
the inconſiderate cenſures of thoſe religious 
oountry we live in: ſome do not think that 
they are acting wrong when they ſpeak 

lightingly of the various ſymbols of /public 
worthip; yet, if they attentively obſerved. 


the kind of minds, and the firſt habits of 5 


—— 2 
n a 
ment which is the ſource of all their tran- 
quility, and che fafe-guard. of cheir moral 
conduct. The deliverer of Switzerland ſtruck: | 
off wich one of his arrows an apple placed 
eee eee e ee ſon; e pe 


2 » Y 2 * 
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by faying, that celebrated men have occa- 


honed rapid changes in the church of Rome 
without weakening” religion. The origin, 
the circumſtances, and the reſult of a re- 
volution ſo marked in hiſtory, has not vt 
connexion with the preſent queſtion ; the 
reformers of the ſixteenth century, preach 
ing'a new doctrine, openly profeſſed reli- 
© gious/ veal and a fervent piety: thus, at the 
Ame time that they diſapproved of a part 
of tho eſtabliſhed worſhip, they more ri- 
. 
N nee eee 
duce a ſeverity of manners which even 
tended to the proſeription of ſeveral i 

| gences that had not been before condemnedt 
and, in fact, if the new doctrines had /npt 
been united to the greateſt reſpect for tho 
eſſential principles of the Chriſtian religion, 
1 nen 0 8 3 


- 
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Fund ie dün aca 
contempt of thoſe who no inſult our moſt 
reſpectable opinions ; thoſe med, who at 
preſent abound, are ſometimes excited hy | 
libertiniſm of mind and: conduct, by ſelf. 
love or the enthuſiaſm of falſe- philoſophy, 
and ſome of them ate ſeduced by an air 
of ſuperjorjty, attached to. the principles 
which they themſelves inſtitute... There 


is a great difference between the grave. and 


berous courſe af the reformers, and the va 
rious evolutions of the actiye opponents of 
E the latter do not take cute to ſtoß 
at clearing up a point of doctrine, or a diſ- 
puted interpretation of ſome. dogma; it is 
religion itſelf, that they wiſh. to attack, and 
if they begin with thequtworks, it is in order 
wa undermine it 5 they, take ſkilfully their 
and know when to have recourſe to a | 
bst pleaantry; which is very dangerous, 
as it gives an air of confidence to thoſe who. - 


employ it, and they obtain a kind of aſcen- 


dancy in ayoiding every idea of an equal 
combat : one is diſpoſed to think, that ĩt is 
. glance lightly over the 

__ 25 


3 


R 


* 
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* | 

reſpect theſe opinions, without oſtentation 
4 * . | | 
3 * N 5 * 
2 * 248 N 

; - 


abject; we deni ſubmit . * 
pearance of their ſuperiority; and une 
Nee eee impotence 


nl. 2 4 X 


«6 > - 100 3 to ada ads 


1. An - | 
| borrow from their imaginations e | y ** 


grand and · majeſtic: thus, when they detach 


ey repreſented and pveſerve, they only dis- 


phy a vain gravity; a chimerical pomp; 
en its ay e mir eee. 


* holes every ſtern of nes) ning 
e ! Tag] 


dh? a e „ reli= 
es general, have made ſuch a pro- : 
greſs, that at preſent the perſons who moſt 
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ot ſeverity, find themſelves obliged to c 
ceal or moderate their ſentiments, Jeſt they. 
ſhould be expoſed to a kind of contemptu- 
om: a0 rr ht being ſuſpected 


of: hypocriſy. We are at „4 to ſpeak on | 


every ſubject, exceps the maſt grand and 


intereſting, which can occupy.men... What 


ſtrange. authority gave riſe to this imperious 
legiſlation,” which is termed faſhionable ? 


| ' What a miſcrable conſpiracy, that of weak 


of knowing at what hour the king wakes, 


goes to the chace, or returns: they are very. 


eager to be informed of the vile intrigues. 
which ſucceſſively debaſe or exalt his cour-' 


tiers ; they paſh, in ſhort, their whole lives 


in panting after objects of vanity and badges 
of flavery; they are continually, brought = 
into converſation; and they proferibequnder 
che dreadful name of vulgazity,. the moſt - 


remote expreſſion, which would recal the 


: RPR and be 


Being who has beſtowed on us all che gifts 


of the mind; what is moſt excellent; in ur ot 
nature we * to dwell mY: on. the 8 


. aum 


* * b 9 
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nels againſt Omnipotence | Men are;;proud 


| 


f * 
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_ Inflations' of vanity. Ungrateful that we 
are! Our intelligence, our will, all our 
| ſenſes, are the feal of an unknown power; 
and, is it the name of our Maſter and Be- 
nefactor that we dare not pronounce 5'. it is 
from your modern philoſophers that this 
fille ſhame atiſes; you, who ſpread derifion 
over the moſt reſpectable ſentiments, and 
employing in the diſpute the frivolous ſhafts 


- of ridicule, have "given confidence "to the 


mot infignificant of men; you have, for 
your followers, a numerous race, which is 


Af p at | apc 


e vicky 0 A ani 12 


nions, a multitude of young people, often 
incapable of ſupporting the moſt trivial ar- 
guments, and who, perhaps, could not con- 
n&@ two or three abftradt propofitions. Theſe 
pretended philoſophers artfully, and almoſt 
perfidionſly, take advantage of the firſt flight 
_ of ſelf-love, to perſuade beginners, that they 
ire able to judge'ﬆt x glince, of the ſerious 


poſe a contemptuous ſmile to religious” 2 


1 


* 
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ſhort, ſuch. is in/general 


e | 
ing them fo boldly. murmur about. the diſs» 


— btn 
but if they ever 


n 
obtained a ma- 


* oF rut rb abb er 


bo There are, undoubtedly, a great number 
of eſtimable perſons, Who highly value the 
truths and precepts of religion, yet are a 
| prey'to doubt and uncertainty, and who be- 
of their: minds; but men of ſuch a cha- 
trary, they rather wiſh to be confirmed by 
me example of thoſe whoſe" confidence is 
more aſſured; they would conſider with 
intereſt the ſentiments that unfortunately 
hay made too light an impreſſion on 
them; and they would (endeavour to 
ſtrengtben their weak hopes, till they 
reached che courageous ==Þ 


inſpires the Chriſtian :——yes, even 
enthuſiaſm of piety cxcites their envy; as it 
is more delightful to yield to the emos 
of -a lively imagination,” than do ftruggle 
_ with apathy againſt the opinions enlculated 
to diffuſe happineſs. Thus, if amongſt the 
number of perſons that I have juſt deli- 
neated, there were ſome to whom nature 
had granted ſuperior talents, wit or lo- 
| e 
them 
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thera to diſturb the repoſe of thoſe _ 
able ſouls who calmly rely on religion, and 
receive all their conſolation from that ſouree; 


A wiſe man never permits hirnſelf to ſpread 


<p" 


ſadneſs and diſcouragement, in order to 
Statify the ridiculous vanity of exalting 


to ſhow his abilities by making ſome inge 
nious diſtinctions concerning particular 
| parts of the eſtabliſhed religion ; in the ſame. 
manner; as it would be the height of folly | 
o ſtop an army during its march, to dif 

eriminate ſyſtematically the perfect juſtneſa 
of the different tones of the warlike inſtru- 
ments of muſic. The bold and frivolous 
E r have ap- 
wich to z 7 I mean, in the extent. * 


„ e 


CFG 
„ Alas! if they are 
EP 
to admit this reſplendant light; if they 


bare a foul . infenfible, as not.to be . 


* -» . a 
5 2 
' 5 
- & 9 
1 


| hinaſelf a little above common- opinions, "or - - / 


k 
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fſecdel with the comfortable trutho which 
fo from ſuch a noble thought; if they 
de become deaf to the intereſting voice of 
1 nature if they truſt more to their weak. 
> _ reaſoning, than the warnings of conſcience: 
anz ſenfibility; at leaſt, let them not ſpread. 
heir diſaſterous doctrine, Which, like the 
. of Meduſa, would transform every 
ming into ſtone. Let them cemove from 
As that frightful manſter, or let his horſe 
8 mne in the dreary te. 
of which, their heart preſents the idea; 
let them ſpare the human race, and have. 
pity on the diſtreſs into unn works : 
be plunged, if the mild light, which 
FH 3 to guide them, were ever to be obſcured :- 
3 in ſhort, if they; really believe that morality 
Fo n agree With atheiſm, let them. give. the. 
_ firſt proof of it, by remaining ſilent; but if 
| they cannot abſtain from publiſhing their. 
opinions, let a remnant of generofity-induce. . 
WE. 2 e he e eee 
1 works this terrible inſcription of Dante s: 
= —_ 9 atk 
nn . CHAP. 
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p (HE farkice of the earth th repreſents to - 

| us about the two hundred and for- 
etch part of che ſurperlice of the different... 

opaque bodies Woe. revolye round W 

The We e which. - 

| „ to all appearance, ſerve — 


| to enlighten-and fertilize planets ſimilar 50 © 


IN . 
75 "» 


13 . lately diſco= | 
e thouſand new ſtars in a zone 
fifteen: degrees in length and two in breadth,” 
4 ſpace which correſponds with the thirteen 
| 22250 
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of a' planetary ſyſtem, reſembling the one 
we inhabit, we ſhould have an idea'of the 
| exiſtence of a number of Habitable globes, 


F 
— that En: e nike flare 


Thus, ſuppoſing that we perceive an 


equal number of ſtars in every other parellel 


fection of the -firmament, the quantity we | 
od be. en - wh Ons 10s; to 


L 4% 


And if exch of theſe lars were the centre > 


' whoſe extent would! be fixteen or ſeventten 


millions of times more conſiderable than the 


furface of the earth *, Fea 


perceived by Dr. Herſchel, being the reſult of obſer- 


vation directed to the milky-way, we are not to expect 
to diſcover as great a number in other parts of the , 


 bedvers) of ache extent; bur independent bf | thele 


: 
| \ . 


urs whichDr: H. clearly: diſtinguiſh, be inaginedd $ 


that there were twice as many more of which be had 
only an - inſtantaneous glance. See the 


| Tranſadtions of the Royal Soelety, 1774- Dr. H. 


bas probably, ſince that time, made new) diſtoveries'; = £ 


but they have not reached me: I find, in the Trainſac- 
tions of the Royal Society, of which he is a member, 
NET OR OP > 


fangs. (er i 
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75 However, the ingenious invention wh ich 
alis us 19 explore; the vaulted firmament - 
is ſuſceptible of . new. improvement; and 
even at the period hen t may arrive at the 
= perfection, the ſpace Which our 
 aſtronomic knowledge may have. taken po 
1 of, will only. be a point in the xaſt 
ee ee en eee e 


7 4 


in 


This ee iche, re . 


telleQual faculties, is perhaps only a . 


oe of 3 Powers; ue the images 
8 = woes 82255 * | 
mal of that immenſiny which the buman | 


miod wainly tries $0,graſp ? What is it eyan 


 n9w, compared wich that number of er» 
"EPO eee 


WE iy the. inbolitante of this lp 
. is ĩt only a ſe of them, that haye 
diſcovered the true mode of worſhipping,the 
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myfſteries, let them confider a moment 
Wonders ' on every ' fide, the ſtarry firms. 
ment, and the inconceivably dreary i immen- 


* 
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mug is point in Infinite ſpace; the li 


which they enjoy is but one of the mo⸗ 
ments Which compoſe etetnity; they paſs 
away like a flath of lightning in that courſe | 
of ages, in which generations after genera» 


_ tions are loft. How then dare any of them 


announce to the preſent age, and to thoſe to 


come, that men cannot eſcape the vengeance 
of Heaven if they alter one tittle of the Ri- 


tal? What an idea. they give of the ela- 


tion eſtabliſhed between tlie God of the 
yniverſe ad the atoms difperſed throughout 
Ha ature ? Let chem then raiſe one of the ex. | 
tremities of that veil which covers ſo many 


which their imagination ad tes 
brace ; "and let them judge, if "it it is by the 
exterior form” of their adoration; the vain 


pomp of their ceremonies, that this Omni- 


potent God can diſtinguiſh their homage. 


15 it then, by the pride of cur opinions, that Te 
ve think to reach the Supreme Being? It | 
2 „ 
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| eve, that ill che inhabitants of the edtth - 


have acceſs to His throne, and-that we ate 3 


permitted to raiſe ourſelves to it by a pro- | 
found ſentiment of love and gratitude, as 
the moſt ſure and intimate gong aire 
N har Fo 3 
© Undoubtedly: it is dees cat abi 
5 ſhould be conſtantly segulated, and 
that diſtinct ſymbols ſhould be reſpected, 
whole. efſential character ought not to 258 
that the ſentiments of the generality, 15 
promptly affected by exterior objects, may 
not | be; expoſed to any alteration; it ia ne- | 


cellary that weak minds eafly find their - 


way, and that they are not embarraſſed with- 
8 and uncertainty; in ſhort, it is to de 
deſired, that the citizens, united by the ſame 


Jas and political intereſts, ſhould be ſo-by = 


the ſame worſhip, in order that theſpered band 
of region may take them all in; and that 
; principles of education ſhould be maintained ; 
and fortified by exarpple. "But a8 


| 1 is the firſt law of princes, and and that always 
iy ES Re IE 
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Tons, it gught ta precede the uncertain 
| Sombingtians of the politician. A govern-. 
ment is peyer permitted to aim at any end 
by unzuſt means, let it be ever fo defirable ; 
and I believe that this rule is equally adapted 
to the opinions of men and their rights. It 


would be poſſible to conceive a ſyſtem of 
iſtribution, with reſpect to the fortunes of 


men, more convenient than any other for 


1 the increaſe of public wealth and the power 


3 8 of the ſtate; but though this knowledge 
_ thould- influence. the general conduct of go. 
.vernment, it receives no right from its diſ- 


cernment, to arrange according to its will- 


| the. fituation. of every oa Py 
Op 


: ; principle has greater force applied to 
Mons; it ne 


wb. by flow. and mild means but the 


Ayſtem of unity. "which. is certainly moſt 


a ee d the bappinels of a ſtate, would | 


good. if, in order to. eſtabliſh 
=p 7 * „ violence, or merely conſtraint, 


Va had recourſe to: liberty of thought i is | 


br rights, ; and e ec 
n ES 92 t of Lk 
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Some now talk of the union ol civil iole- 


'rance and religious intolerance; the one p. 
dects Proteſtants in Catholic countries, and 


Catholics in Proteſtant, countries; and the 


other would forbid, every kind of worlhip 


which is not conformable. to the. inſtitutions 
- of the predominant religion: ' but upon this 
Phan, if the number of Diſſenters was to he- 


come confiderable, an important part of the 


nation would be without wWorſhip; and the 


| government ſhould not appear! indifferent = 
to this, ſigce it is of great importance s 
| mankind 6 nanny ny dn | 


ee, | 


. to: „ bed on In- 
tolerance when we conſider it in its exceſs. 


Me all no know what we ought, to think : 
of the ſeverities and | perſecutions | which 
| hiſtory has tranſmitted an account of, and 


we know the opinion we ſhould form of 

many acts of intolerance and inhumanity 
hh ſome have for a long time gloried in; 
© gnd we cannot ſtifle our indignation at the 
A of ths * that are ſtill lighted * 
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over the face of the earth, of whom 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ſaid, with fo much 
-poodneſs, in the midſt of his agonies; Fa- 


"ther forgive them, for they' know not "what 


- "they'd. It is time to aboliſh for ever thoſe | 
dreadful cuſtoms, ignominious ' remem- 
brance of our ancient phrenfies! O God, are 
ſtheſe Thy ereatures that they dare to tormetit 
in Thy name!” Is it the work of Thy hand 
that they ſicrifice to Thy glory Petty ty- 

- rants} ferocious inquilitors! de you expect 
to obtain the fabour of Heaven, wick a 
| heart hardened, after mutilating' the men- 
bers and tearing the boſoms of thols d 
vou can only draw to you” by a fentim 
of - pity * whoſe emotions you due not c- 
uainted with? The God of goodnthe | 
rejefts ſuch "offerings—He ,cantiot awiy = 


F «xy i 22 91 ; 
2 r Oz 281 * might 


5 Britton. ; . . 


with them. Who then will pardon errors, 
If not men who are continually deceived ! By nf 

Alas f if ' xaQneſs * of judgment, of the 
perſection of reaſon, were the only title to 

. e Nr 
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palght bot caſt down his eye. devoid of alt | 
} | | \ 8 1 8 7 4 2 
* 2. | L 9 1 * 
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chat they alone know the worſhip! aprecable 
to the Supreme Being, loſe all their claim 


to our confidence,” when, guided by a ſpirit 
df intolerance, they depart ſo viſibly from 


the character which ought to inſpire the 
idea of a God, protector of human weak- 


mee. But the abſurd attempt to inſpire 
- faith by acts of rigour and ſeverity, has 


been ſo often and ſo ably combated, that T 
| ſhall not dwell on à principle, the truth 


of wich common ſenſe will diſcover. 


thall only make one obſervation ſufficient 


to intimidate the conſcience of inquiſitore, 
and all thoſe who adopt their maxims. 


155 The operations of the mind can ouly be 


influenced by reaſoning, all the deſigns 


formed to attain this end by violence ate 


attempts to ſubvert the belief of the ſpiri- 


7 


quality of the ſoul, and indirekt afſdeintions 
with -materialiſts ; for we muſt believe in 


3 the identity of mutier and thought to have 
a right 
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"SIP 4.right of preſuming, that the empire ex- 
25 exciſed on us by rigorous treatment c 
hape an influence on our opinions; and 


tte we mult conſider man as a being go 
5 | verned by mechanical lays, to be able p 
| imagine, that with inſtruments of torture 
we can excite a ſenſation, which, by an 
unknown conduit, might act inſtead of 
e e e . | 


It . * 8 emotions 
of 2 worthy heart are more powerful than 
HY the cool arguments of offended reaſon, that 
3 we riſe with warmth againſt in tolerance; 
- for. without this motive it would | only de. 
| derve our contempt, as indicating a ſingular 
Jittleneſs of ſoul. Who can remember 
| without pity, thaſe diſſenſions ſo long pain- 
tained, in which: wen, boch weak and blind, | 
united in the name of devotion, actuated by  _ Y 
7... ſelf⸗loye, unintelligible decrees, to ſome im 
x0 pos” eo 
we have auh to coder, dun 16 


1 
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thoſe quarrels, o diſcover 11 their ab- 

? pars | i 
But as it is "ch by ſpreading neue” 
and diffuſing wholſome precepts” that we - 
can hope to cue enthuſiaſm and intole- - 
rance; we ought to be on our guard againſt 
the dangerous ſpitit of indifference, other- 
wife one evil will be removed” only to 
introduce” another equally fatal; when try- 
ing to divert men from fanaticilin, we 
FE deſtroy the ideas which | ſerved as 2 
- foundation for. religion. There could - 

| not ſubfift' any ſound opinion or eſtimable 
principle, if the different errors which 
creep round them” were tori” away by an 

| awkward or viokat hand; and if the evil, 
which continually mixes witl the good, 
became” the ſubject of blind proſeriprion.”” 5 
. ach acknowledge the de 

| which we have received from” diffinguithed- - 
ne wb here d 8 8 ith zcal and 
EOS er roleration 3 ie e x; 
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ligation, added to many others, which it is 
juſt to acknowledge, that we have received 
from genius and talents united: but permit 
us alſo to obſerve, that ſeveral of [thoſe 
writers have loſt a part of the applauſe due 
to them, by ſeeking to depreſs religion, in 
order to-fucceed in their attempt; ſuch a 
proceding was unworthy of enlightened 
_ philoſophers, who more than others ought. 
to aſſign limits to reaſon, and never deſpair 
22 What ſhould we think, 
if, amongſt thoſe who juſtly attack the 
tyranny . exerciſed over conſcience, there 2 
were ſome intolerant in the defence of tq« 
eration; nn an 
and 


ſtdem with deſpiſing, and ſometimes hatin 
thoſe who do not concur with them; 

by an inconſiderate imputation of pulitly- N 
nimityß or hypocriſy, make the charac- 
ters and intentions of thoſe who do not 


adopt their ſentiments appear ſuſpicious ? | | * * 


What a ſtrange inconſiſtency, in a different 


| 5 way, do they not exhibit; forgetting, ſome - 


times, their own opinions, and contradict» 
| ing. vithout thinking, their acknowledged | 
incre- 
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{ncredulity, they raiſe a clamour about the 
miſeries to which mankind are ſubject, and 
diſplay the pretended diſorders of the uni- 
verſe, in order, afterwards, to throw an 
 odium on the God whoſe exiſtence they con- 
teſt; to ridicule a Providence they do nut 
rely on ! One would think, that after hav- 
ing overturned. the empire of the Deity,. 
that they might remain the only legiſlators. 
of the world; they regretted not having 
any longer a rival, and wiſhed to rebuild, 
the temple they have deſtroyed, .. 10 have 
again a vain idol to inſult. Another in- 
conſiſtency appears in their aſperity againſt.” 
thoſe, who reſiſt their dogmas, whilit, . 
the ſyſtem of fate, reaſon does not preſerve, | 
its empire, and the maſter, as well as the. 
| diſciple, are equally e Jars of, 
1 195 7 * 2 7 N cn 
br): Sagt 
"Tp „ aver the mind 
e 
tage; for ſuch an authority is not confined, 
to any place or time; but to have a right 
i fuch an cxteaſiye Kean. ws mn , 
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nounce fiſhionable' opinions, the ebunſtis 
of vanity and the' inſtigations of ſelf- lobe 
and be only atuated by that univerſal and 
Loy intereſt ee 
1 Would nor "with 10 prohibit” the! oils 
man or philoſopher from treating aty ſub⸗ 
je proper to direct our judgment; for there 
are abuſes and prejudices every where, which 
we cannot deſtroy without making 4 ſtep” 
towards reaſon and truth; but as there is 2 
philoſophy for the thoughts, there is one 
alſo for the actions. I indeed wiſh that 


men of an enlarged turn of mind, who Perg 72 


tive at a glance the moral order of things, 
would attack with more caution arid mode-' 
_ ration, and at'a proper ſeaſon, that hien 
directly relates to the opinions mot eſſential. 

| to our happineſs ; and that a reſpect ſor | 
theſe opinions ſhould be manifeſt, even 
when wy era favaticiſim and fr 
eg. „ NETS mo. 
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fider, the. deſign; of the greater part, who 
have written for ſome time paſt on religious 
ſubjects : ſome. ſeek. , artfully to:defiroy, or, 
at leaſt, relax the band which unites men 
3 a Supreme Being; and others | 
ut up in ſome myſtic idea, as; ip 2 dark 
blindly level. their  anathamas. againſt | 
83 of doubt and uncertainty; * 
confound, in their zigorous cenſures, the 
e ae, ith the n opinions, | 
- itt: 22 37 5143; x38 
Hane in 3 PR froppake,. 
they unfortunately have an equal intereſt in 
ranking the eſfential principles. of rigs 
with the, moſt inſignificant ſymbols: but 
influenced. by; very. diffemnt motives ; the 
former act with a. view. of making . 
gious zcal ſerye 10 defend every part of the 
—_— which they are the miniſters ; 
the latter, guided by a motive of ſelf-love, 
_ zradily admit ,confulion,. that they may 
by e F 
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We bare wel. more than ever; to be 
ee th” religion by wile and moderate 
_ diftoiitſes; by a happy mixture of reafors 
and reg? the true charactereſtic of 
Kel morality, It is of by theſe 
de that the authority of falutary 
wh can be irengthened ; we are eaffly 
Putri beyond che juſt Hine, when the hu- 
ES Gs 
"44 t tid e en Pro EPI 
15 obliges us to uſe more exaRtnels : ne- 
C EEE and 
==...» to allow teafoh to take place of it: vet it 
b ei al ec as to inimatereaton, and even 
|  wſfulio do Ib, But we anift abſolutely 4. 
© xilh bn ky rat Hed of 
ur afbtatice offcxagyerition's'! it ſeems that 
"392 de | Sie ey df vets this ccrn 
3 en leg aa ok Niet R 
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um. The hatred ſd natuniliy exbited-by 
every” kind of violence and conſtraint, in 
matters of opinion, creates a fepugnaiice in 
2 LIENS 
led to conſider this excellent fyſtem as the 
motive or excuſe for a blind ſpirĩt of perſe- 
eution. And the direct attacks againſt 0 
ngious opinions engage well: diſpoſed minds 
to adhere more ſtrenuouſiy to cr gu‚⁊ 
Which appears a form of reſpect ur adura- 
ten; as we redouble our zeal for 2 friend 


bon fam randy; I IT IE | 
PT rr | e 
en Hen 23 1597s 03 15 e 807 bz 


Let us unte, and it ip certainly eine,” © 
render 45 the Supreme Being fincere* wors 
hip; und let that worſhip always be wor- 
thy of the diguity of our Creators let us 


banich ſeverity and ſuporſtition; but let us 


equally dread that culpable indifference, the 
cauſe of ſo many mitfortunes; and when 
| ye tall have ſtrengthened the influence of | 
fund reaſon, let us adhere more cloſely o 
the uſeful opinions Whieff have been refiged = 
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men, in its native beauty, 


"and of every mild ky indulgent ſentiment. 
We are not called to tyrannize over the opi- 
nions of (hers, or ts give deſpotie lad to 
the wind a We muſt obſerve, that a o- 
| derate.and-rationat religion poly Will, guide 
us td the path of happineſs and virtue, by 
net dd aur penn and aue 
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l. ventures: few reflections on 2 
ſubject which has often been ae 5 
thecourle of my ſubject natural leads to it : | 
but in order to avoid, as much as poſſible,. 
What is generally known, I ſhall confne 
myſelſ to conſider the morality of the goſ 
pel, under a point of view which — 
d e inſtructions. - 
#1 eee 4 2 5 
be me diſtin& characterifiie:gs: chriſ . 
tianity is the ſpirit of charity and ſorbear- 
ance which pervides all its precepts. The 
ancients, undoubtedly, reſpected the bene - 
ficent virtues; but the precept which com- 
mends the poor and the weak, to the 


6 "Be 
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returns continually to the fame ſentiment 
and intereſt! the tendereſt pity lent to bis 
words a perſuaſive unction; but I admire, 
above all, the awful leſſon he has given, in 
the cloſe umon eſtabliſhed be- 
tween our ſentiments towards the Supreme | 
Being and our duties towards men. Thus, 
after havidg termed the love of God, 1 é 
i mmer of the lam, the Evange- 
lift adds : ard rhe ſecund, which ir like unto 
in it en Jove hy neighbanr as elf. The 
eity what extent in that exprefſion!! Can any 


thing be more intereſting and ſublime, than 


to offer cantinually to our mind the idea vi a 
God taking on himſelf the gratitude of 
Uke tubate ? Where bnd any principe of 
| _ of which theinfluence can everxqual 
much a grand thought? The poor, the mi- 

ſemable,: however abject their ſtate, appear: 
ſurrounded with the ſymbol of glory, when 
thi love of humanity becomes an expreſhon 
of the ſentiments which elevate us to Gd; 


and the inind ceaſes to be loſt in the in · 
N 3 


r 102 


Arias orten „ 

tc maintain an habitual intetcgurſe x ich h 
Supreme Being. by the ſervices which we 
render to men; it is thus that a, ng 
thought ſpreads a new light on our dd, 

and gives to . ee 

Wee 1b 
i e * „ 

| © Juitize, relpe®t for dee ber nd dup . 
 gurſclves, may be united, in ſome manners 


- 
# T2 „ 


io human wiſdom; goodnels alane, ses 
all the virtues, preſents anqther character 2 
there is in its eſſence ſomething; ague and 
undeterminate which claims our reſpect ; it 
ſcems to have a relation with that intention, 
that ficſt idea which we mult attribute ta. 
2 N | 


1 _ 
f tte golpel, ſhbuld-cleyate'our thought; 
: us with profound | fe} KI 
Lal us, it unites us, | to 8: ſentiment — 

rr 4 
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more independent; for they att not bound 
Sl rote thole from whom they 
require ſervices: the taſte and caprice'of theſt 
fawourttes of fortune fix the terms of their 


4A 1 


r 15 none * but 
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| Incienit than the world, to a ſentiment, b7 
_ which WE have received exiſtence, "and the 


þ 3 which gs dur e 22 
9 ian E L 4 2 171 
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tions, we, for a moment, deſcend to the po- 
i r e greateſt ex- 


tent, we Thall find there the influence of x 
truth 6n which T have already had occaſion 


to dwell; bat 1 ſhall now trearit'in a uf. 


ferent manner. The unequal 8 
property has introduced amongſt men an 
thority very Uke that of a maſter over 


flaves; we may eyen juſtly fay, oro | 


many reſpects the empire of the rich is ſtill 


ene With wen, whoſe 011k e | 


11 


ples, who called him goid mafter, Why by £a thou 
one, * 175 


i ee 
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f js their tine and ſtrength; and ab bm 
2 this convention is interrupted, che po 
man, abſolutely . wee ee 
== again abandoned to accidents z' he 


is obliged then to offer his labours 4 
precipitation to other diſpenſers of ſubſiſt. 
ence; and thus he may experience, ſeveral 
times in the year, all the inquietudes that muſt 
» neceffarily ariſe from uncertain tecbutſes. 


bes 60 6 Femilar conſftitütion, it has been 


_ reaſonably” ſuppoſed; that in the midſt of 
the multiplied relations of ſocial life, there 
would be a kind of balance and equality” 
between the wants which oblige tek poor to 
ſolicit wages, and the deſires of the rich 
which engage them to accept their ſervices; 
but this equilibrium, ſo eſſentially neceſſary, 
can never be eſtabliſhed in an exact and 
conſtant manner, ſince it is the "reſult "of a 
blind concourſe of combinations, and the” 
uncertain effect of an infinite multitade'6f + 
movements, not one of Which is" ſabjeEt to” 
A poſitive” direction. However, fine" to 


en the diſtinction of N they” 


A. Were 
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| Undoubtedly, in giving the ſupport of he 
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3 rr 
mah deset 0. fund fore ding . 
nion, proper to temper the abuſes inſepara - 
ble from the free exerciſe of the rights of 
property; and that happy and reſtoring idea 
could only have been diſcerned in an ob- 
gation. of benevolence impoſed on the will, 

and a ſpirit of general charity recommended 


= ta all men: theſe ſentiments. and duties, the 


' laſt reſource offered to the unfortunate, can 
| alone mitigate a ſyſtem, in which the fate f 
_ © the moſk numerous part of a nation reſts, on 
the doubtful agreement of the convenicnces- - 
of tich with the wants of the «og 
Yes, without the aid, without the igters.\ 
vention of the mot eſtimable of virtues bs 
generality would have Juſt zeaſon to regret 
the ſocial inſtitutions, which, at the prica 
 ' of their independanee, left to the maſter tha 
| care of their ſubſiſtence: and it js thus that 


 Iitjeal idea, darch does to bead ant 
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I lou not if ever the chriſtin precepts = 
vier but reflecting a little on this {ubjeQs ; 
place in the firſt-rank- of our duties the ba 2 


generous * Oft : 8 700 
alone can render fupportable 3 and which ; 
3 95 | | 
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Prey to the - remorſe that tears his heart; 
and when his very relations have abandon- 
ed him, he ſtil} beholds a comforter, whom 
religion conducte to pour conſolation into 
his (afflicted ſoul. The fame motives 
and choughts induce ſome to renounce 
te world and its hopes, to conſecrata 
themſelves entirely to the ſervice of the 

fick, and to fulfil:thoſe Gd functions with 

an aſſiduity and a conſtancy, that the moſt 
 ' fplendid reward could never cheite. 0 
5 what a tribute of admitation is due 


to the ſublime” ſentiment Which inſpiros 


ſuch painful ſelf.denial! Men are only tis 
eee ee ee 
belongs to chriſtianity to impoſe duties; 
whoſe baſe is placed beyond the narrow 
circle of our tetreſtrial inteteſt I know 
not, but it ſeems to me, that, notwith- 


By ſtanding a diverſity of opinions, we cannot 


Fiume uf that day, in which all actions 


help being affected, when we contemplate 
the ſketch of the laſt day which the goſpel 
delineates: it exhibits a terrific and ſublime 


= 
os - 


ares 


bons mens . 
are to be. revealed, and the maſt ee 
moughits have the univerſe. for 8, Withes, 
| md Rh a ing 2 | 
tues.. and vices which, have rendered = 
Lelebrated, it is a-fingle, qualitye; a, virtue 
Vithout ſplendour; whigh is choſen bythe 5 
Divine Arbiter af our fate, to deriye an 
| immortality ei, bappincls, frech, and. ke 
pronounce zheſe memorable wordga, he: bet 
contain ing ſmall compats our whole duty - | 
Au dem. an . gau, ne meat 

| thir hy, and ye gave me drink ; I was-a pri- 
ener and ye viſited me. Cams yehleed.of m 
ee eee 2 5: 
Kc. e Men love 19.,Gqntemplate 
| umphs of Sodnefe ohe to.cxalt it. 
2 forms. : We have: fo 
are. fo weak, and we as able to. do 0 Jade 
her ourſelves, that this intereſting virtue ap- 
ee, the myſterious ue 
. er Cars Awol . * To . 50 
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ages or rilents, render necelfity 
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attention that” different 


8 * 


under this relation, bas alſo jel e RA | 

| poor ; and we know the extent of chatity - 

dun wle Befets of bur moral nature, when 

5 | benevolence, which 
preſerves others from "feeling | x pain 

fol * ſentiment” of inferiority,” ahd "which - : 
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| level thole diſtatices which appear to wS 
| important, When we only view the little . | 
%% TA 
ok nit Religion enables us o diser 
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2 zundtous or #3. —_ 
WWW 
What is che pride that does not melt away be- 
bote theſeawfulwords? To e 
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46 than ese 45 in individual occupies 


| with the en of his denz, or to the cid ® = 
by hid Götter to bi unte. _—_ 


92 , neceſſarily participate of Jeu? ſpi- _— 
dit which ide n of the government may = 
turn ite hatred; The Chriſtian religion, 
| Ek univerſalin its views, turns its attention 
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. Aide men unben they helong to.different go- 
veruments ; it conſders us indiſtinctiy as | 
_ citizens of a great” ſociety, united by the 
ame origin, nature, and dependencies, and 
I the fame ſentiment of happineſs, Re- 
 commending the reciproesl duties of henevo- 
lence, the goſpel does not make any difference 
between the inhabitant of Jeruſalem. and 
| Samariag. it takes, man, in the, maſt ſimple 
of his relations, and. the maſt honourable, 
Pp which aciſe, from. bis intercourſe, wich 
the Supreme Being and under this point 
| of. view, all the hoſtile diviſions. of  king- | 
dom againſt kingdom, abſolutely, dilappear; .- = 
3t is. the whole, human, race. which has 
| zight.to.the pratetition and the benehoe E 
of the Author of Nature, and it is in the” | 
5 name of evern intelligent being that we cqedit 
e he e 
* ad | janet, bk 
7 . ot, ut. Teſt, directed he, foie of 
; hems. it was eſpecially to defend their pol- 
ics: the legifltr of our en ping. / 
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of this virtue, has: ſhown; that the intereſts 
of all men were equally preſent to. his 
thoughts z We might even fay, that he made 
an old obligation a new duty, by the manner 
in which he preſcribed it: ¶ Balſae ver ye 


them, is a maxim ever remarkable, if we con · 
Gderthe extent of the precept which it con» 


| tains; there are ſo many acts of ſeverity and 
oppreſſion, ſo much tyrannys whieh eſcapes 


the reach of the law, and the ſupetinten - 


highly value its importance : Chriſtianity 


ne 1 | { "_— 2 "© fy 4 (One. 
Religion, beſide, in order to fix our 


' determinations, ſtrengthens the authority of 


conſcience: ſhe ſaw, that every one of us has 


within himſelf a judge, the moſt ſevere and 
clear-ſighted, and that it is ſufficient to ſub- 
mit to its Laws ta be inſtructed in aur duty; 


bor it is our hidden thoughts that this Judge 


examines, and nothing is excuſed, no ſub- 


* * . | 
2. Ws 4 
* 


would that men ſhould du to yau, doye even ſo ta 


dency of opinion, that we: cannot; os 


regret, the repentance, which follow them, 


| their tribunals? by. declaring that it is 
better to let a hundred culprits eſcape pu- 
niſhment, than run the riſk-of condemning 
_ a fingle perſon. unjuſtly. ' This tender anxie- 
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It is not the ſame with thoſe cenſures 
which we exerciſe towards others, the fim- 
ple actions only ſtrike us; and the different 
motives they reſult from, the emotions, the 
conflicts which accompany them, and the 


all theſe eſſential characteriſtics eſcape our 
Penetration : thus religion, always wiſe, al- 
ways benevolent in its counſels, forbids our 


forming halty and precipitate judgments: 


and we cannot read, without emotion, that 


leſſon of indulgence fo mildly addreſſed to 


the crowd which ſurrounded: the woman 
taken in adultery, he that is without Jin among 
you, let him firſt caſt a ſtone at ber. Buthow 
reſiſt being affected by admiration, when we 
ſee religion ſo warmly employed about the | 
fate of thoſe whom the ſuſpicions or falſe 
accuſations of men have dragged before 


ty correſponds. with every ſentiment of our | 
hearts. Innocence delivered to infamy, in- 
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hbcence encompaſſed with all the horror of 

an execution, is the moſt dreadful ſight that 
the imagination can preſent; and we are ſo 
ek by it, that we ſhould be almoſt diſs 
poſed to think; that before the Supreme 
Being the whole human race is: relponſible | 
for fiich a crime: yes, it is under Thy pros 
tection, O my God, that unknown virtus 


and injured innocence taks ſhelter; men 
turn towards Thee for confort when pur- 


weed b mon, and it is not in vain that 


5 Judged before 1 


they truſt in That awful day when al 1 


0 


ie bay to del © on the „ patchy 
character of the Chriſtian religion. as it 
proportions the merit of our actions, not to 
_ the grandeur or importance of them; but 


1 to the relation that they have with our 


abilities, it is an idea abſoluiely new: this 
ſyſtem, which preſents- the fame motives | 
and rewards to the weak and ſtrong, re- 
marked the widow's mite; as well as the 
generous facrifices of opulence j this fyſtem,. 
n. animates, in ſome me- | 
whe _ | Gg's 3 fare; 
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fore, our whole moral nature; and fees to 
inform us, that a vaſt circle of good actions 
and focial virtues are ſubmitted to the {ame 
rules, as the immenſe domain of phyfical 
nature, in- vrhich the ſimpleſt flower, or 
the moſt inſignicant plant, concurs to 

Perfect the af 28 S 
univerſe. Sa fl 1 2 7 6 ry es 


The fuperintendence of the Cbriſtian 18 
W extends: ſtill further than I tan peint 
out; and guided by a ſpitit not to be equals. 
led, it eſtimates our intentions, obſcure diſs 
2 We ee 
1 n en in e from Wer 
H = | fiſt ſentiments and deligns:; it continually 
3 reminds them of the preſence of God; wurns 
them to watch over thetnſelves, hen their 
inclinations: are but dawning. before they 
have gained ſtrength ; in ſhort, at an ;carly 
hour it forms tha inind to the exettiſa of 
and reminding us to cultivatc a love of Ur- 
. WD 
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der and propriety before the active ſcenes of 
life force thoſe: pains 
re offi aA 


Nd 58155 We 
But the mate the — 45 meriting 

| mbre-efſentiah iir that ous canfidencs hard 
|  ndt be depteſſed, every inſtant, by the fen. 
niiment which ariſes from. the experience of 
ments, too-frequent, hem the chain which 
unites us to the Supreme Being wonld eſcagy 
from our graſp, the hope of again ſeizing 

it ſhonld rernaim with us: it is hen t nq - 

cdur: dur weak faith, that we-ke in the 2 


OS 
CEE 


golpelothat idea at once ſo excellent | and 
new, that of repentance; and the promiſes 3 
which arc annexed 4. — 1 


— arti daDeiguciees hey 
ing deftroyect as ſoon as it is pergeived.; the | 2 
. — 8 
1 1 
cent with matter, aß ſtrength | with wake - -  - 
Ok, a. _ 
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ſuaſion with doubt, and will with uncer< 
tainty, neceffacily requires a legiſlation ap- 
propriated to a conſtitution ſo extraordinary: 
man, in his moſt improved ſtate, reſembles 
an infant, who attempts to walk, and falls, 
riſes and falls again; and he would ſoon be 
loſt te morality, if, after his firſt fault, he 
| had not any hope of repairing it; under 
FRE eee the idea of repent. 
which. 
th gue cons," Nee 5; 


: — Glutary ad profotnt :thdbght\ 
the legiſlator of our religion undoubtedly 
| Had perceived” that the praiſes of men was 
not a baſis ſufficiently ſteady to ſerve for. the 
fupport- of ' morality 5 and be digemed. 
that vanity, allowed to enjoy theſe kind of 
triumphs, was too diſſipated to be a faithful 
gude; but the moſt important part of that 


+ droge arent 
3 1 
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Juſt actions which all the world might ſee; 
there are not many opportunities to do good 


in public, and the whole of life may be 
filled by unſeen virtues : in ſhort, from that 
continual relation with our conſcience, a re- 
lation inſtituted by religion, there reſults an 


ineſtimable benefit; for it is eaſy. to per- 


ceive, that if we have within us a clear- 
ſighted and ſevere judge, this fame judge 
turns conſoler and friend every time that 


do not anſwer according to the purity of our 
intentions; and we believe then that we 
have almoſt two ſouls, one aiding and ſuſ- 
taining . 
virtue unites them. ! 


The ſevere cenſure of 3 which 
we find throughout 9 from 
are too much diſpoſed to make their 


religion. conſiſt of little exterior practices, 


always eaſier than the conflicts with and 
triumphs over the paſſions: our minds 


ſeize with avidity every. extraordinary idea; 
3 | | * | Sn” b 
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when they are in part of our own creating, 
they aid our ſelf-love to ſubjugate'our ima 
gination; man is not at the age of maturity 
terrified by thoſe phantoms which annoy his 
_ nfſnoy; but myſteries, occult cauſes, extra- 
ordinary appeatances, continue to make an 
impreſſion on his mind ; and like the won- 
ders of nature, form too large a circle round 
m en it u by ide dee ere. 
tion, that he permits — ad -to 1 
led captive: we love triviat commands, Ob- 
ſervanees, and ſeruples; becauſe we are little 


durſctves, and chat in our weakneſs we 


would wiſh to know ee eee i 
eee „ 2:8 eli H 


—— Peas ume by r 
1 by the confuſecdl picture 
which they fort of the duties of religion, 
attach themlclves to ſvperſtitious practices 
a8 a fue - guard near at hand which may 
2 guard them from the different anx- 
eties of 'their: minds. The precepts of the 


goſpel are deſigned to defttoy theſe difpoi- 


* N 2 
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tions ; for on one ſide, they facilitate the 
ſtudy af morality, by reducing to fGmple 
principles the entire ſyſtem of our diities; 
and on the other, they ſeck to render our 
intercourſe with the Supreme Being more 
eaſy, by teaching us that we may unite our- 
ſelves to Him by the expanſion of a pure 
mind; by informing us, that it is not ei- 
ther on Mount Sion or Gerizim that 'we 
aro to raiſe an altar; but that every honeſt 
heart is a temple, where the eternal is adored 
eee in truth, The Chriſtian re- 
gion is the only one which, diſcarding 
ceremonies and ſuperſtitious opinions," leads 
us to the 'worſhip more conſonant to our 
nature: Chriſtianity indeed, in that grad 
thought, has pointed out the dictates of 
. our conſecience as moſt worthy of reſpect; 
benevolence, as the worſhip moſt agree- 
able to the Supreme Being, and all "our 
moral conduct as the moſt, certain prog. 
noſtic of our future ſtate.” There reigus 
a profound philoſophy in the docttines of 
the. goſpel, hep rope: 
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Leet us render homage to Chriſtianity, for 
chat ſacred tie Which it has formed, in 
uniting not for a moment, but for the whole 
af life, the fate of two beings, one having 
need of ſupport, and the other of comfort: 
it is religion which reſines this alliance by 

rendering it immutable, and obliges men 
not to ſacxiſice to the caprices of their 
imaginations the unity and confidence 
which ſecures the repoſe of families, order in 
the diſpoſition of fortunes, the peaceable 
education of the ſucoeeding generation, and 

which, in giving to children, for an exam 
ple, a union formed by fidelity and duty, 
implants in their hearts the feeds of the 
moſt important virtues; religion has taught \ 
us, that the friendſhips of a world, in 
which ſelfiſhneſs reigns, have need of be- 
ing . cemented by that community of in- 
- tereſts and honours which marriage only 
| gives ys an idea of; haly union, alliance 

x without equal, which renders. ſtill more 

- valuable ail the bleſſings of life, Which 
ſeems to augment our hopes, and fortify in 
nnn. thoughts and mild con 
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Edence which piety gives birth to: the en- | 
ts entered into between men, which 


being, for the moſt part, founded on re- 
ciprocal fervices, a time might come, 
when our weakneſs would be ſo great 
others having no more intereſt to alſociats 
with us, it might be neceſſary to find a 
ſupport in that friendſhip which time hae 
matured, and of which a ſentiment of duty 
repairs the breaches,” and which acquires a 
kind of ſanctity from the habit and the re- 
membrance of « long and happy union: it 
is religion, ing ſhort, which has ordained, 


ornament of a weak and-timid ſex, ſhould 
only be ſubject to the aſcendency of the 
a nnen 5 
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corrupt hearts; but the ſervice which reli- 
gion renders, the end which it propoſes, is 
to aſſiſt us to combat our depraved diſpoſi- 
tions z it is to point out the errors and the 
ſnares of vice; it is to preſerve, amongſt us, 
the ſacred depoſit of principles, which are the 
foundation of public order, and ſtill main- 


that the delicate virtue, che moſt excellent 3 AY 
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| (0 wine Hh 6 amines th pk of 
IE WAG 
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—— duties which we deſcribe under 

tie name of good morals ; duties that 


wy 1— 22 


wi would often inconſiderately wiſh to ſe- 


Pants from public intereſt, but which, 
however, are bound to it by ſo many ulmoſt 
 iniperceptible and ſecret ties. Boer a 
wiſdom and virtue is not of immediate 
importance to lociery ;* but morality muſt 
be cultivated by degrees; and fortified by 
Babit, as it is like thoſe delicate plants 
which we fear With a kind of fundneis 
- W eee hit e ee ae 
a diſtinctiom between - perſonal, danbſtic, 
and public manners, in order to hegledt, 
is d "find convenient, one part of our 
duty, we ſhalt loſe the charm of it, and 
_— gef dune bee e N 
200: dg 2 21 
There 6, Link, a conpeion; mover 
{els apparent, between every thing good ad | 
_ worth oF eftcerts; and. it ſeems u mer that 
ot bh 2b aid 10, noir 
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\pobtions and moſt comfortable hopes; and | 
if, to ſuſtain a truth ſo important, I Wan per 
ö mitted ta interrogate the young man, 99 
virtues and talents are the moſt remake 


dd aſk him, Ihe 4 | 
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I have only glanced over the benefits ariſa 

| ing from the Chriſtian religion; but I 

cannot avoid obſerving, that we owe to it a 

conſoling idea, that of the felicity reſerved 

for innocent babes ; intereſting and precious 


| hope for thoſe tender mothers; who fee lip 


from their \embraces the objeQts of their 
love, at an age when they have not acquired 
any merit before the Supreme Being, whom 


they cannot” have any relation with, but 


through His infinite goodneſs; I fee] that 
I-involuntarily mix with the elogiums of 
Chriſtianity a ſentiment of gratitude for the 
mild and paternal ideas which are diſſemi- 
nated with its inſtructions; and thete is ſomes. \ 
thing remarkable in thoſe inſtructions, that \ 
they are continually animated by every t 
_ - which can captivate our imagination, 
aſſociate with our natural inclinations: — 
fibility, happineſs, and hope, are the ſtrong- 
eſt ties of a heart fill pure; and all the 
emotions which elevate towards the idea of 
2 God exalt in our minds the doctrine of 
| _— which recals us continually to the 
a — fublims 
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ſublime perfections of Him who was its 
author. . 


In ſhort, we cannot avoid admiting the 


ſpirit of moderation, Which forms one of 
the diſtinct characteriſtics of the goſpel; 


* 


we do not always find, it is true, the ſame 


ſpirit in the interpreters of the Chriſtian 
doctrines; ſeveral conſtrained by a, falſe zeal, 


and more diſpoſed to ſpeak in the name of a 
threatening maſter, than in that of a God, 


full of wiſdom and goodneſs, have fre- 


quently exaggerated and multiplied the du- | 
ties of men; and to ſupport their ſyſtem, 


they have often obſcured the natural. ſenſe, 


or the general import of the precepts con- 


tained in the ſcriptures; and ſometimes alſo, 


collecting a few ſcattered words, they have 
formed a body of divinity, foreign in ſeveral 


_ -  reſpeRtstotheintention of the apoſtles and firſt | 
Chriſtians. Servants always go further than 


their maſters ; and as the firſt thought does 


not belong to them, they only act by adding 


ſomething heterogeneous: the ſpirit of mo- 


Anon conkſts, beſide, in a kind of fer- 


portion, 
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portion, which mere imitators have only 
an imperfect knowledge of; fortitude is 
even neceſſary to impoſe limits on virtue 
itſeif; and to determine the preciſe and 
ecnact meaſure of the multiplied duties of 
men requires a profound and ſublime intel- 
ligence. It was by his ſublime precepts 
that the inſtitutor of a univerſal morality 
ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to that age of 'ig- 
norance in which extremes reigned; when 


into rigour, indulgence into weakneſs ; and 


piety was changed into ſuperſtition, juſtice | 


when, in the exaggeration of every ſenti- 


ment, a kind of merit was ſought for in- 
compatible with the immutable laws of 
wiſdom: it-was by thoſe ſublime precepts, 
in ſhort, that a legiſlator roſe above tranſi. 
| wry-opinions tocommand all times and age, 

andi that he appears to have been deſirous to 
adapt his inſtructions, not to the inſtantaneous 
N n but to the nature of man, 


| | Wo: Gail hee nd ih in he ty 
| pdl ſeveral charmcteriſtics proper, 
a b einguih i rom phalſophic doctrines 
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buy, however, that when I am Left alone t 


= _ which penetrates, as by a kind of inſtinct, 
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but in an examination ſo ſerious andimpor- | 3 
tant I avoid every obſervation wWRich might 
appear to the greater number a ſimple re- 
ſearch of the underſtanding ; it is the grand” 
features only which belong to grand things,- 5 
and any other manner would not agree with NT. 
a ſubject ſo worthy of our reſpect. I mult 


reflect with attention on the different parts -. 
| of che golpel, I have experienced, that, in- _=—_ 
of general ideas and particular 
precepts Which lead us every inſtant w pb. 
found admiration, there reigns, - beſide, in 

ce whole of that ſublime morality,” a ſpirit 

| of: goodnels; of truth, and wiſdem, “ 
which all the characters can only be per- 5 
ceived by our ſenſibility, by that faculty Es 
of gur nature which does not ſeparate oþs 

Jede, which does not Wait to define; but 


® m. - * N 
= 
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almoſt 60 chat love, the origin of ever, 5 
thing; and that indefinite model from which —- 
ent generous intention ind "grand thought 98 5 
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tertain the world with morality and 


an undertaking ! Only to concave, it, is a 


ployed about bis harveſt; lies in his affairyz 
is loſt in the preſent: inſtant, all the reſt ap- 
pears chimerical. When I. was, formerly 


engroſſed by cares for the public welface, 


and writing on my favourite ſubject. I could ; 


oy and what a theatre is this for ſuch 


great proof af courage; every one is em- 


draw. the attention of men by a ſeries of re- 


_ - Bections on their on fortunes ang, on the 
power of their country; it was in the name 


. of their moſt ardent paſſions that I engaged 


them to liſten. to me; but in treating the 


T | 


their, natural diſpoſitions, now. almaſt ef- 
| faced,, that I muſt addreſs: thus I feel the 


neceſſity; of  re-animating the ſentiments 
which I wiſh to direct, and giving hurth to 


te intereſt 1 deſire to enlighten. And 


3 „ 
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' ef opinions, 1 fear to have foraging - 
men who are indifferent to the ſubject, or 
who are too ſevete ii their -cenfareſs.;; but 


provided any/of my thoughts have agreed 
Veith the inclinations af feeling minds; and 
 ndded ſomething 10 their happineſs, I hall = 
enjoy; the: ſweeteſt reward, Such a with I 


ware to trace forne: reſſections of * im 
ne e anger * 


the dees of vanity. are trivial to 


D_—— band, 1 


bie 4% 7 5 


95 "Phi erincenes ap af chute phat» | 
toms, and vain enchantments, the more do we 
bel the want of a grand idea toclevats theſoul 

above diſcouraging events which continually 


- © peebr!: When we ron after honours, fame, 


and miſtakes; andit is our lot to experi» 
_ ence thoſe diſappaintinerits which proceed 
from the inficmitics or the paſſiohs of meu. 
If we leave our veſſel in the harbour, the 

| ſucceſs of others. datales and diſturbs us; 
il we-ſpreail our fail,” we ars the-playthivg 
of the winds : ' aQtivity in action, On, 


H b 2 
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| bychance attainedtheobjeR of our ambition, 


opinion : they are offered to all, and are 


and the day of defeat: they are, ab 
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und indie ence, all have their cares und d- 


culties; no perſon is ſheltered from the ca- 
prices M fortune, and when we have reach- 
ed the ſutnmit of our wiſhes, when we have 


ſadneſs and languor are preparing to fruſtrate 
our hopes, and diffipate the enchantment: 


nothing is perfect except for a moment; 
nothing is durablo but change: it is neerſ. 
| tary then 16 Trave eee eee 


man, which ao t ew vn tranſierit 


equally uſeful in the moment of triumph 


them, our conſolation, our | 
and our guide. What ftrength;'what qi: 


| dour, thoſe ideas would ſbon have, if, con- 


ſidered as the beſt: ſupport of order and 
more efficacious; in tlie ſume manner as we 


dee the citizens'of 2 political ſbeiety ner, | 
in proportion to their faculties, to promote 


the welfüre of the ſtate. A new ſcene 
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boom following the counſels of, vanity, fur 
from ſearching ba delten the moſt wy 


for — portion of en OT: 
bleſt powers 3 we ſhould fee the penetrating 
metaphyſician eager to refer to the com- 
mon treaſure of our hopes, the light which | 

he. perceives through the continuity: of his- 

meditations, and the perſpicacity of his 
mind: we ſhould ſee the attentive. obſeryer 

of nature occupied with the ſame/idea, ani-.- 

mated by the ſame intereſt; we ſhould ſee 

him, in the midſt of his labours, ſeiae witb 
avidity every thing which could add any 
e enn, 75 
with a kind of ee : 
eee 1 
moſt ſublime of thoughts. Theprofound mo- 

| raliſt, the philoſophic legiſlator, would con- Es 
rin dee ee LY 1 
ardent. injagination, would be. like thoſe - 
— who, when. the return home, 2 
2 rene * OY! HDR 39: . wo talk 
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tenſtve at diverſified. Ho encellent would 
de the union of every mind towards this 


moſt precios opinion. Theio de öngüte 
conceived by ſolitary men which are loſt 
mankind, — —- 
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talk of ſome unknown riches. There ug 


ways in the moral, as well as in the phys 
fical world,” which lead to unknown ie. 


 crets; and the harveſt which may be ga- 


thered in the vaſt empire of nature is as ex- 


„magnificent end! In this view, I 'repre- 
ſent ſometimes to myſelf; with" reſpeR, 4 
ſociety of men diſtinguiſhed” by their cha- 
r 279 only employed” ti re. 
| per” . duet our confidencs Tn "the 


tent to cennect a fyſtem; and if thoſe 


thoughts were to be united to forme ether 
of and, de ſtrengthen the banks raiſed on 
buy ſhore, the following generstione wade | 
piſtee witli pomp n bew word, Aesch e 
weute lengusges and merbef che molt Etalted 
*  gealus of the age aue Gilled to be preſent at 
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that ceremony a would it. not be a more 
noble enterprize to examine, to chouſe, and 
conſecrate the ideas or obſervations propet ta 
enlighten us in our moſt eſſential reſearches? 
One of thoſe reſearches would better deſerve / 
a wreath; than any work of-eloquence or | 
literature: -. irn duni * 21 Can fraeghc | 
IRS 8 407 7 EE aten 4 8p 
Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that in | 
memorial, who guarded the depoſit of all 


ſtzhe opinion of the exiſtence of «a God; 


every new diſcovery, calculated to incttaſs 
the confidence dus to theſe: moſt neceſß 
truths, was inſttibed in a religious teſe- 
ment, called the book of happitic@ and 
| hope; how highly ſhould we value it, .and- 
| how cagerly defire to be acquainted with 
un; and with what reſpe& ſhould we aps. 
proach the ancient temple, in which thoſs. | 
| faperh archives were depoſiied. But, n 
de contrary, could we imagine another re- . 
4 Bk 4 treat, 


and the fentiment ef the -immurtalicy' ef 
the ſoul; and that, from time to im, 
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endeavour to deft or q a ry 


| 93 to a ſublime e ey 


mongſt us would with to enter into that L 


that: fatal regiſter ? Let us leam to know 
our nature better, and through the delirium 
1 diſcover! enn 


religion. preſents; a” God, dorch 2 
Fee eee. 


Sirnau i widely d. 
5 fuſing it. ee eee ee 
youth, by che only idea ehr neceſſary to 
dur peace: let us ſtiengthen it — Ne 
"ob our full aq: hi 1 2 
471 _ : 273 Der. blags 93: £9331 
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us open all our faculties to that a | 
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the thinking faculty, what could it repre- 
ſent if -we ſeparated it from its noble or. 
gin? Souls affeiqnate and impaſſioned, 
what would become of you without hope? 
| Pardon, O Maſter of the world; if not ſuf- 
fciently. ſenſible of my own weakneſs, and 
abandoning myſelf only to the emotions "of 
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men of Thy exiſtence, Thy grandeur, and: 
Thy goodneſs! Pardon me if, lately agitated 
by the tumultuous waves of paſſion, I dare 
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of the earth exalt and depreſs their favourites 
cupriciouſly ; there is no relying on them: 
atſter profiting by the talents devoted to 
them, they forſake the victim, or cruſ him 
like a reed. There is in the univetſe but 
one immutable juſtice, but one perſect 
goodneſs and conſolatoty thought: yet we 
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and action, ſoftens all our paſſions, and 
bends them, in ſome menſure, to the laue 
of our deſtiny. Piety, ſuch as I form an idea 
of, may be properly repreſented as a vigilant 
Friend; tender and rational. It bete us fee 
the various bleſſings of life; but it recale 
us to the idea of gratitude, in order to aug- 
ment our happineſs, by referring it do the 
from regret ©" it allows us to run the race: | 
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| our-confidenee, piety comes * 
conſole us; it ſhows us the nothingneſe of = 
| vanity and worldly illufions ; it-calms the 
5 remorſe of our fouls, by reminding us of a 
© _  - particular providence; it ſoftens our regrets, | 
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crer, the want of thoſe: rational ideas, the 
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| which I always loved; grand and ſublime 
truths, which I have recommended to men 
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